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Now before you come to a final decision on the plans T want you to meet our riodule.” 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Jobs on the boards of RECORD readers are no 


longer “‘postwar’’ projects. They mean early 
ofders for RECORD-advertised building materials 


and equipment. It is vital now that you give 


facts on your products to architects and 
engineers at work...through the magazine 


they use in their work. 


“Workbook of the Architect-Engineer” 


DD if} CORPORATION 


WHY ACTIVE ARCHITEC)S 
READ THE RECOR) 


An Authoritative Source 
“Recently we have been ork 
ing on the design of a Count 
Building for ; Mic} igar 
costing about $1,000,001 \\, 
found it quite a task to colle 
information about such a uili. 
ing and were pleased that y 
our files there were s: vera 
good examples taken from the 
pages of Architectural Record 
“We inquired at two colleg 
libraries for material and &% 
per cent of the references 
furnished were from Architee. 
tural Record.” 
R.S. G., Ypsilanti, Mich 


“Bible of Information” 

“Your ‘Airports’ issue is ¢ 
bible of concentrated technical 
information on that subject 
You know that without m 
saving so, but I do want t 
record the fact that every man 
in our office appreciated the 
complete scope of the issue 
rather than the piecemeal dove. 
tailing so often required 
study special buildings. | hope 
that you continue this policy.” 


-W. W. A., Dallas, Texas 
“Doing Job for Profession” 


“The Record’s policy of de- 
voting practically entire issues 
to a special type of building 
has been very beneficial to us 
We file the complete magazin 
and often refer to it for avail 
able materials and methods o! 
construction. I feel the Recor 
is doing a very important Jo! 
for the architectural professio! 
by preparing and_ presenting 
these specialized issues to a 
quaint the architect with the 
needs, materials and requir 
ments for postwar planning 
We are at present preparin 
plans for a number o! schoi 
buildings, buildings for aut 
mobile dealers, apartments a? 
individual houses.” 


J. H.. Pittsburch, Pa 
“Meets Down-to-Earth Needs’ 


“The scheme you have «opt 

in this year’s issues of © 

laborating with various = 9c! 
ized magazines seems me 

good way to be sure of veting 
the down-to-earth need- of t! 

type of building und: ce! 
sideration.” N.R.S.. Nort! 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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NEXT MONTH 


® Sydney J. Keith tells of the sudden plunge into recon- 
ion of the automotive industry. He tells marketing 
and figures and present plans of this great industry 
the center of activity in Detroit. 
® Eugene J Benge, noted sales personnel authority and 
or of “Manpower in Marketing,” outlines, for IM’s 
management readers, a scientific sales selection program 
eplace prayers, hunches and intuition in picking men 
Who can sell 


-D. CRAIN, Jr., Publisher and Editor 


@ Contract termination and advertising allowances is the 
timely subject of Allen Smythe, advertising consultant. 
All IM’s readers who will be involved in complicated con- 
tract terminations will want to read this article. 


@ Delta's sales training school is described by Walter E: 
Schutz as a preparatory program for machine tool sales- 
men, who will, once again, have to go out and “dig” 
for business 


JOHN FINDLAY, Managing Editor 
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“STOP ME with an Application Picture” 


says —C. H. Hooverson, Manager 


CRAWFORD ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE (REA) 


| 
| 


Gays Mills, Wisconsin 
; 


Guest reviewer of the Advertising in Electrical World —July 7, 1945 
No. 57 of a series 


THE WORLD READER BEHIND THIS GUEST REVIEW 

C. H. Hooverson: born in Crawford County, Wisconsin, 1910, Graduate of 
Madison College, Business Administration. Worked as bookkeeper for 1 year 
in Wisconsin Co-operative Tobacco Pool. Began self-study for electrical voca- 
tion. Employed as electrical and mechanical engineer in Richland County for 
5'% years. Wired farm buildings for 2 years in Vernon County as a private 
contractor. 

Began career with Crawford Electric Co-operative (REA) in fall of 1938 
as project superintendent. Manager since 1939. Serves on village board. Helped 
organize the Wisconsin REA News with aid of several neighboring co-op 
managers. Reader of Electrical World for 6 years. Co-op staff includes 2 women 
in office, 5 linemen. Normal crew consists of 12 people, other than manager 


Hobbies — fishing, hunting and gardening . . . when time is available. 
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. FIRST COMMERCIAL USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


38 
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HENRY T. HEALD 
resident, 
linois Institute of Technology, 
hicago 


he Pet Ae 


sE of atomic energy for power in 
industry is a fascinating thought 
o the future, but those who see it as 
t around the corner may not be 
baking into account the tremendous 
mount of research which still must 
devoted to the problem. Coal, 
oleum and water power, our pres- 
Mt important sources of energy, can 
expected to continue to be vital 
of our economy for years to 
heme. Nevertheless, the successful 
ke of the atomic bomb is vivid evi- 
tnce that the combined talents of 
merican scientists, engineers and in- 
ustrialists have made it possible to 
falize potentialities which have been 
tcognized for several years as the- 
ically available. 
Atom 
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A energy let loose with ex- 
mive force over the desert of New 
‘xico and two Japanese cities has 
fn Computed as having three billion 
mes the power available in an equal 
mount of coal and three million times 
mat of an equal amount of TNT. In 
firs: place, then, we see on the 
dit side for atomic energy, as re- 
‘<< trom uranium 235, its small 
Per unit of power. One must 
im © mind, however, that this ad- 

aatage is known at present to exist 
ily for those isotopes of metals which 
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: MAY BE IN STEAM GENERATION 


Problems of industrial applications are many and difficult 


decompose rapidly. The amount of 
atomic force to unit of weight bears 
a ratio to the speed of decomposition 
of an element. 

Radium, for example, among the 
most unstable of the metals, will lose 
half of its mass in 1,800 years. Uran- 
ium 235 takes 400 thousand times as 
long to show a proportionate decrease, 
while there are other metals which 
are as much more stable than uranium 
as uranium is than radium. 


For bulk then, atomic energy re- 
leased from uranium comes in very 
much smaller packages than energy as 
we now know it. The package could 
be made very much smaller if some 
of the elements less stable than uran- 
ium were used, but—and here’s the 
catch—expense goes up proportionate- 
ly. That the best things come in 
small packages is as true for atomic 
energy as it is for diamonds, and for 
much of the same reason—scarcity. 


The advantages of lack of bulk for 
energy output are, of course, immedi- 
ately apparent in practically any field. 
Travel of the future by air transport 
could be speeded immensely, as this is 
one field in which fuel weight is cru- 
cial. Airplane motors of any type, 
including turbine, jet-propelled, or a 
combination of the two, consume en- 
ergy at a high rate, a proportion of 
which must be expended in carrying 
fuel. Automobiles also could step up 
efficiency through the use of atomic 
energy, but it is in the field of com- 
mercial manufacture and transporta- 
tion of power, such as that which is 
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now generated in large plants, that 
much of the nation’s power need is 
met at present. Here bulk is not such 
a problem, but efficiency and cost of 
operations are definitely in the picture. 

It seems entirely possible that the 
first commercial use of atomic energy 
may be in the generation of steam for 
the production of electric power. In 
other words, it seems as if the first 
application may be in a field where 
tremendous power from a_ stable 
source is the answer. 

We have heard the story of how the 
government took a two-billion dollar 
gamble on the atomic bomb. Cer- 
tainly the military significance of the 
results have amply justified this ex- 
penditure. It is just as certain that 
experience gained in this war project 
will make important contributions to- 
ward the eventual use of atomic en- 
ergy for constructive purposes. 

Information already released makes 
it plain that the wartime development 
of atomic energy is based upon the 
fundamental research carried out in 
the laboratories of many universities 
and research centers, and made freely 
available through scientific publica- 
tions prior to the war. Here is a most 
dramatic example of the value of the 
scientific quest for knowledge without 
any immediate concern as to its prac- 
tical application. 

Using the tools developed through 
these earlier fundamental researches, 
and perhaps adding a few others along 
the way, American engineers and sci- 
entists were able with the aid of un- 
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limited manpower and money rapidly 
to produce practical results. Thus, 
the development of the atomic bomb 
simply repeats again the familiar pat- 
tern of applying basic scientific prin- 
ciples to the development of new 
and better products. 

One of the problems connected with 
atomic energy which may take several 
more two-billion dollar stakes to solve 
is concerned with the difference be- 
tween explosive force and a force 
which is released under control. TNT 
has been known as an explosive force 
for a number of years. Its energy per 
pound is much greater than coal, but 
this did not mean that it supplanted 
coal in the manufacture of electricity, 
that it heated homes, or that it drove 
the family automobile. 

In science it is a truism that noth- 
ing is impossible, nor is everything pos- 
sible, and so it does not mean that a 
gradual release of atomic power is not 
a possibility if there is a need and it 
can be justified from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint. It may be in the 
use of uranium 235 that we will see 
this development come; it may be in 
the use of other metals; it may even 
be in the use of non-metallic elements. 
But bear in mind that the change- 
over from explosive power to con- 
trolled power is more than a change 
from A-C to D-C current; that a 
change to another element might 
bring about an increase in bulk com- 
parable to the difference previously 
stated between radium and uranium; 
that development of commercial 
atomic energy may be a long and 
costly business. 

Another argument against the wide- 
spread use of atomic power in any 
form is one which has been evident 
in many of the news reports of use 
of the new bomb. Radium in its nat- 
ural disintegration gives off rays which 
can produce intense burns. Atomic 
disintegration of uranium 235 also 
shows this phenomenon. Crews of 
planes dispatching the bombs know 
that they must be at least two miles 
away from the scene of the explosion 
not ‘to be burned by the Gamma rays 
given off at the time of the blast. 
Under two miles the severity of the 
burns increase inversely with the 
square of the distance. 

This means that by the best present 
thinking an elaborate shielding device 
would be necessary to protect those 
near the source of atomic power. If 
we are thinking of uranium 235 as 
the source of energy for air transport, 
for example, the fact that an ounce of 
it would supplant thousands of tons 
of gasoline might be negated if it 
were necessary to use thousands of 
pounds of lead to shield occupants of 
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the plane from resultant gamma rays. 

We entered the atomic age in a mil- 
itary sense on July 16 of this year, 
but any conservative thinker must 
realize that there must be millions of 
man hours, in both fundamental and 
applied research, and many millions 
of dollars in commercial investment 
before we will know the atomic age 
in the commercial sense. The tre- 
mendous military significance of the 
development makes it inevitable that 
some measure of government control 
must continue to be exercised. But 


science moves inexorably forward. Th 
developments in the use of atomi 
energy which the war has brougk 
about so rapidly would have come iy 
any case over a longer period of tim, 


Continuous research and develop. 
ment will eventually overcome tk 
difficulties in the commercial applica. 
tion of atomic power. How rapidly 
this will be done, who is to pay th 
bill, and how its use is to be regulated 
is not yet clear. But figuratively 
speaking, at least, modern society i 
entering the atomic age. 





EXTENSIVE RESEARCH BEING DONE BY 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS FOR PEACETIME MARKETING 


@ Recent articles appearing in Do- 
mestic Commerce have presented defi- 
nite examples of what trade associations 
in various fields are doing in the way of 
research. Here is an outline which 
covers the broad framework of most 
of these farsighted endeavors by busi- 
ness organizations: 

1. Raw-materials research (present 
stocks, future needs, possible new 
kinds and sources, purchasing prac- 
tices, shipping arrangements, govern- 
ment indexes of commodity costs). 

2. Plant and equipment. 

Labor supply, training, and so 
on. 

4. Technical—industrial—research 
(improved products, improved manu- 
facturing processes, new products, 
new uses, utilization of byproducts). 

§. Market—commercial — research 
(wider and larger markets, surveys of 
consumer preferences and distribution 
channels, sales forecasting, coordina- 
tion of market research by industry 
members when desirable). 

6. Sales promotion and cooperative 
advertising. 





INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 





—__ PRIVATE BUSINESS 
SPENT FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


BEFORE THE WAR | | DURING THE WAR 








- $275-300,000,000 | | $500--750,000,000° 
A YEAR A YEAR 
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7. Public and consumer relation 
(building up an understanding of, and 
confidence in the industry’s economic 
and social services and its busines 
policies ). 

8. Foreign trade prospects and 
problems. 

9. Production, marketing and 
other progress of related, as well a 
competitive industries. 

10. Legislative research (a stud; 
of present and proposed legislation 
affecting the industry). 

11. Government relations, includ- 
ing appearances as the “Voice of th 
Industry” before local and_feder 
agencies. 

12. General economic trends: (a 
Studies of past business cycles in their 
own and related industries, and (b 
studies of various estimates of prob 
able future, such as price trends, con- 
sumer purchasing power, national in- 
come, gross national output of good 
and services, employment and unem- 
ployment, taxation, and so on, up 
1950. 

13. Special problems of the indus 
trial reconversion period (relaxation 
of government controls, disposal o 
surplus government land, _ plants 
equipment, and supplies, taxation, i 
dustrial financing, contract renege 
tiation and termination, and renew? 
of full production for civilian needs 

Thus, progress is being made as th 
time draws near when the results 
these preparations will be put to 
test. 

In connection with the important 
of business research of various kiné 
in prewar trade association services 
Department of Commerce data shot 
that 600 national-regional associ 
tions regard commercial or markets! 
research as a major activity and usud! 
ly have a special staff devoted co M 
field of study—sometimes inc!udisi 
sales promotion as well. 


(Continued on page 130 
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TARGET FOR TOMORROW — |; 


_ \N to learn selling technique on 


my 


grandfather’s farm when, as 


i lad of less than ten years, I was 


taught 


to “top” off crates of berries 


ind baskets of apples and pears so that 
in orderly, appetizingly appealing ap- 
pearance met the eyes of, first: the 


commercial 


man” 





Late r, 


“commission 
is we called him, and second, 
the ultimate consumer. 


buyer or 





“An orderly, appetiz- 
ingly appealing appear- 


ance— 


in my father’s store, I picked 


up more and more of the basic stuff 


of succ 
learned 
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essful selling. 


ously “selling.” 


NOortest 


whethe I 


Like all lessons 
early, these have stuck. In 
s since, by word of mouth or 
the printed word, I have been 
I have never 
the practical, 


e to forget 


torward, and relatively simple 


which my grandfather and 
tacked their selling jobs. And 
t to see a long-term business 
vhich I could not trace, as 
as I could their success, to 
relatively simple but ele- 
bservances. 
, as we deal with larger busi- 
are prone to forget that 
tals do not change. The 
listance between two points 
straight line between them, 
hey are one inch or one mile 
he size of a business, the com- 
f a business, create no new 
tals for success. Let’s take 
s of training for salesman- 
n example—I know of no 
ore currently alive as we 
postwar sales setups—and, 
© subject more distressingly 


buried in ambiguities of theory and 
phraseology. 

“I like to trade with that fellow 
Jones,” the customer said to his wife 
as he set the bag of groceries down on 
the kitchen table. 

“Y’know, he never asked me my 
name a second time, his place is neat 
as a pin; if he doesn’t have what I ask 
for he suggests something else, but 
he doesn’t force it on me; he’s pleasant 
without being familiar, and—well, I 
just like the place.” 

“I know what you mean,” the cus- 
tomer’s wife said. “I feel the same 
way about Mr. Jones. He remembers 
what I bought and asks about it—he 
tells me about anything special he ex- 
pects in—and he has everything ar- 
ranged so it looks appetizing—he likes 
Jimmy, too—and I get just as good 
stuff when I send Jimmy to the store 
as when I go myself.” 





“He sweeps out and 
washes the windows—”’ 


Business success is never accidental 
—as witness Mr. Jones, grocer, who 
is his own buyer, salesman, bookkeeper, 
general handyman, yes, he sweeps out 
and washes the windows himself. 

Naturally his customers multiply, 
for the disposition of the customer, 
as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said in defining good will, 
is to return to the place where he has 
been served well. His disposition, 
also, is to tell other people. So, Mr. 
Jones has to face the problem of get- 
ting help, and he is worried about get- 
ting the right man. He has a right 
to be worried. He wouldn’t be a good 
business man if he wasn’t deeply con- 
cerned about his representation. 
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By ALBERT D. CONKEY, Ph.D. 
Vice-President, 

Wolfe-Jickling-Dow & Conkey, Inc., 
Detroit 


Let’s underline that word represen- 
tation. Take it literally, too, for every 
person hired by you to work with 
other employes or to have any contact 
with the public is you, one person re- 
moved. He represents you or does he? 

Well, Mr. Jones hired a likely chap 
who had good habits and seemed am- 
bitious, and put him to work. 

“Say, how do you like Jones’ new 
clerk?” said the customer to his wife. 

“Oh, he seems all right; he’s not 
Jones, though, is he?” 

“No,” the customer said reflective- 
ly, “but if I know Jones, he will be 
or he won’t be there long.” 

And he was, because Mr. Jones did 
more than put his new clerk at work. 
He put him at work in a specific way. 
He taught this man to be neat, cour- 
teous, helpful, honest, pleasant—a true 
representative of his own business pol- 
icies. When, some time later, Mr. 
Jones opened another store, this origi- 
nal clerk was put in charge of it— 
made manager—given the responsibil- 
ity and obligation of hiring and train- 
ing people to help Aim sell. 





“Success is vegetative, 
never static.” 


Success is vegetative, never static. 
In the course of years the two Jones 
stores multiply into a system or chain 
of stores and Mr. Jones becomes a big 

(Continued on page 180) 
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USEFUL 


A? the result of an interview with 
Robert Yarnall Richie, one of th 
country’s outstanding industrial pho- 
tographers, INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 
has devised a check list of photo 
graphic do’s and don’ts which should 
prove useful to the industrial ad man 

Industrial advertising men general) 
agree that a well-conceived photo- 
graph can tell the story you have tw 
relate more quickly and dramaticall) 
than the best copy ever written. But 
a quick appraisal of industrial pho- 
tography in the current issue of your 
favorite business paper will probabl) 
reveal that numerous industrial adver- 
tisers fail to capitalize on the mos 
effective use of photographs. Dw 
consideration for the technique and 
fundamentals of industrial photogr- 
phy is too often neglected. 

Granted that most industrial adver- 
tising managers have only a meager 
knowledge of the fundamentals o 
photography and granted, too, that 
hundreds of industrial advertises 
haven’t the necessary photographic f2- 
cilities for doing a really outstanding 
job, nevertheless, by following a fer 
simple rules the advertising managtt 
with the scantest knowledge of tech: 
nique and limited modern equipment 
can begin immediately to improve th 
quality and forcefulness of the photo 
graphs used in his company’s adver 
tising and literature. 


ndustrié 


@ An example of simplicity in 
5 objects 


photography. Despite the numero: 

included in this view, an orderly arrange 

ment lends a compact effect. Notice a 

that all important subjects are we!l-lighte? 

and workers are performing duties fh! 
would ordinarily perforn 


@ Note the clarity in this photograph of! 

delicate manual operation. Brushes and too 

are arranged in precisely the same positi#® 

they would normally occupy in corre’ 
working performance 


@ In this picture the most important objt* 

the’ product itself, forms an interesting P* 

tern background and effective lighting le" 
a dramatic quality 


( Photographs by Robert Yarnali 
Richie) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DO'S AND DONTS 


When asked what he considered the 
cardinal consideration in taking indus- 
trial photographs, Mr. Richie was 
quick to answer, “Keep it simple!” 

Simplicity in industrial photography, 
as Mr. Richie interprets it, means 
compactness and the exclusion of all 
extraneous objects that have no direct 
relation to the story you want to tell. 
Equally important in obtaining sim- 
plicity is an orderly (not “stagey,” 
mind you, but orderly) .arrangement 
of all equipment, materials and people 
who are to appear in the picture. 

“Simplicity,” he went on to say, 
“not only makes the picture easier to 
look at but also lends a dramatic 
touch that you don’t get if the ob- 
jects in the picture are cluttered and 
disorderly, or if a half-dozen miscel- 
laneous objects having no plausible 
relationship to the rest of the photo- 
graph appear on the fringe.” 

Another factor that photographer 
Richie considers just as important as 
simplicity is an honest presentation of 
conditions as they normally exist. He 
advises that every attempt to simulate 
the conditions of high production 
should be made if it’s a photograph 
depicting high production which you 
are going to take. 

If the machine normally requires 
two operators, two operators should be 
shown performing the duties they or- 
dinarily perform. 

If a coolant is normally used, don’t 
hesitate to show the coolant gushing 
and chips flying. 

If 2 finishing operation is being per- 


formed, it’s sensible to show a finished 
surf of a workpiece somewhere in 
the photograph. 


Include only as much equipment, 
1 
materials and as many people as are 


Ordinarily involved to be certain that 
all © cts and persons occupy their 
faturs. positions. 

Above all, he stresses that people or 
Objects that wouldn’t usually be in 
the inity should not be photo- 


grap! In short, keep the president 
at his desk if he isn’t important to 





A check list for the industrial ad man who takes 
photographs or supervises his company’s photography 


the story you wish to tell, but if an 
inspector is apt to be in the vicinity, 
be sure to include him. 

“Draftsmen and engineers usually 
work with their sleeves half-rolled,” 
Mr. Richie continued. “Sometimes 
they’re smoking a cigarette. Machine 
operators are never well-groomed 
while they’re at work and shop fore- 
men don’t usually wear suit coats. 

“Don’t forget that it’s these little 
things that add to the effectiveness of 
your photograph. Be as fastidious as 
possible in photographing people with 
their sleeves rolled if they ordinarily 
roll their sleeves. 

“In an art department there is usu- 
ally a multitude of pencils, brushes 
and other tools of the trade lying 
broadcast on tables and easles. Leave 
them that way. If you insist on dress- 
ing up your setting to the point of 
stageiness, your picture is bound to 
look dressed up and, as a result, may 
lack realism. 

“The man in the shop who cleans 
the coolant filter gets pretty messed 
up; the shop superintendent is com- 
paratively spruce. Your prospective 
customers know this, of course, and 
expect them to look messy or im- 
maculate, as the case may be. 

“You'll be doing yourself and your 
company a favor by paying particular 
attention to these little things 
they’re important in industrial pho- 
tography.” 





There’s the matter of background. 
If the background for the photograph 
you’re contemplating is unattractive 
and apt to detract from your picture 
and you can’t change the site, change 
the background on close-up 
Background is especially important. 


views. 


@ An excellent example of a home-made 
background. The original backdrop was un- 
attractive and badly suited to the purposes 
of the photograph, so a black background 
was substituted to gain the desired effect 


For example, if it’s a stark, white- 
washed wall, unsuitable for your pur- 
poses, paint it black, or if this is im- 
possible, throw a drape of black or 
colored material, whichever will blend 
better, over the wall. Whatever you 
do, be careful that you don’t choose 
a backgrotind that will destroy the 
effectiveness of the picture you may 
spend several hours getting. 

The best background is one that is 
negative, or one ‘that serves as a 
means of bringing out your subjects 
more sharply. 

Windows constitute a particularly _ 
bad backdrop for most industrial pho- 
tographs. Be wary of them of the 
plentitude of light may spoil the en- 
tire effect for which ypu strive. 

It seems » unnecess4#¥ to mention 
lighting. But we've all seen indus- 
trial photographs that’ miss the mark 
because of insufficient lighting or 
lights placed in the wrong position. 

What is the proper position for 
lights? 

Probably the best answer is, “All 
over the place.” It’s difficult to get 


(Continued on page 168) 
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TROY SPEEDS UP SALES 
USING 3-DIMENSIONAL 
SCALE MODELS 


Photo-Plan Laundry Layout Service simplifies engineer- 


ing and selling job for laundry machinery maker 


I is not unusual to find a commer- 
cial or institutional laundry with 
an equipment investment running into 
several hundred thousands of dollars. 
Thus, contrary to some opinion, the 
laundry business is fairly big business 
where each operation, each machine 
arrangement, each step in work flow 
must be studied and planned if the 
laundry is to avoid over or under in- 
vestment in equipment and to earn 
consistent profits. 


All major laundry machinery manu- 
facturers maintain planning and lay- 
out departments staffed by competent 
engineers—providing an important re- 
lationship between the men who make 
and the men who buy laundry ma- 
chinery. These engineers, without cost 
to the buyer, draw floor plans, recom- 
mend the proper equipment for the 
particular installation, specify machin- 
ery location in relation to the sequence 
of laundering operations, suggest pro- 
visions for future expansion, etc. 

Emphasis is placed on the elimina- 

Laundry owner discusses proposed plant 

changes as Troy sales engineer lists 

equipment, sketches floor plan, windows 
and doors 

Setting up earlier '/g-inch scale models. 

Kit shown was later discarded for larger 

cabinets and work table 

Engineers at home office study proposed 

laundry plan. Careful check of arrange- 

ment, aisle spacing, etc., is made before 

“Photo Plan" layout is agreed upon 

Laundry owner and architect discuss com- 

pleted “Photo Plan" layout and detailed 

blue print supplied after “Photo Plan” 
has been agreed upon 


tion of piecemeal buying of equip- 
ment and the adoption of planned 
buying which seeks to coordinate ef- 
ficient existing equipment with new 
machinery to streamline operations 
and improve overall plant production. 

For many years, the preparation and 
furnishings of blue prints has been 
the backbone of the laundry layout 
engineers’ services. It still is. Un- 
fortunately, however, the average in- 
dividual finds much difficulty in read- 
ing and understanding them. To 
correct this and render a distinct help 
to the laundry industry, it was de- 
cided in August of last year to insti- 
tute the Troy “Photo-Plan” Layout 
Service using three-dimensional scale 
models to assist laundry operators in 
visualizing equipment arrangement 
and work flow. This service was and 
is offered in addition to our regulat 
planning and advisory service. The 
results have been gratifying. 

For the first time, the laundry op 
erator can see beforehand how his ne¥ 
or remodeled laundry will look with 
equipment in place on his own floor 
plan. He is able to discuss easily his 
proposed laundry with his associates, 
banker, architect or contractor. He 
is forewarned against costly changes 
and adjustments often necessary altel 
the equipment has been installec 

We, in turn, have profited as it ha 
enabled our Troy sales engineers © 
do a faster, better selling job; ! |ped 
maintain customers’ interests in 'roy 
products until they are readily vail- 
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By R. W. DENMAN 

Advertising Manager, 

Troy Laundry Machinery Division, 
East Moline, Ill. 


able, made it easier for our men to 
talk with boards, purchasing commit- 
tes and contractors. And it has 
proved to have novel yet sound ap- 
peal to those to whom it has been 
presented. 

To those who contemplate or have 
already adopted the three-dimensional 
sales tool, our experience with “Photo- 
Plans”” may be of interest. 

The first ““Photo-Plan” kit consisted 
of 4-inch scale models of almost every 
conceivable piece of laundry equip- 
ment. Some 450 models, including 
washers, extractors, tumblers, ironers, 
presses, scales, bins, trucks, walls and 
windows were contained in a compact, 
specially designed chest. It was con- 
templated that we would have at least 
one kit for each district office, possibly 
additional ones for sales representatives 
contacting architects, boards of direc- 
tors and large buyers. 

However, two factors, cost and the 
fact that not all of our representatives 
possessed the layout ability of our ex- 
perienced engineers, dictated that the 
"Photo-Plan” service be controlled and 
centered at our factory in East Mo- 
une, Ill. 

Another change was made after 
three months of work with the \%- 
inch models. While these models were 
passable, they were lightly built, so it 
was decided to make a complete new 
et in our pattern shop, using hard 
maple which would withstand in- 
tvitable “knocking about” and also 
to make them in '%4-inch scale—the 
‘ame scale as our engineering drawings 
ind blue prints are made. 

We ave found the larger models 
asier to work with and easier to 
identify—particularly in the case of 
Presses, where some 50 types have only 

hanges in contours of heads 
s to identify them. We also 
our walls, windows and doors, 
them out of 16-gauge steel. 


hardwood table (laundry 
1 which the models rest was 
in size to 4 x 8 feet and care- 
cked off in 44-inch squares. 
S to assure straight lines in 
p the models, gives fairly 
cation of aisles space and, 


quite important, enables our layout en- 
gineers to set up two, three, even as 
many as five “laundries” before call- 
ing in the photographer. This last, 
of course, saves time and money. 

Another change has been the elim- 
ination of the special kit with the sub- 
stitution of a regular engraving cab- 
inet to hold our present total of 785 
models and a larger shelf-type cabinet 
for the heavier metal walls, doors and 
windows. 

I cite these changes, for our ability 
to turn out “Photo-Plans” has in- 
creased considerably and they have 
definitely improved in appearance. 

Troy’s current advertising invites 
laundry and institutional executives 
and architects interested in planning 
new laundries or reorganizing exist- 
ing plants to contact Troy sales engi- 
neers or district offices. Upon receipt 
of an inquiry, a representative is sent 
to discuss preliminary needs and, if 
required, make initial sketches which 
will indicate floor areas; windows and 
doors; electrical, water, gas and steam 
connections; list present and proposed 
equipment, work volume and other 
pertinent data. 

This information is then passed to 
the district office where it is checked 
carefully for all necessary details. 
When assured that the information is 
complete and correct, it is then sent 
to the laundry layout advisory staff of 
engineers at the company’s factory. 


For all shapes 
of floor plans and 


plant arrange ments 


There practical experts study the facts 
and, when satisfied, initiate and pre- 
pare the final “Photo-Plan” layout. 

The “Photo-Plan” itself is a 11x14- 
inch glossy print photograph mounted 
on heavy board. Over each is a tissue 
overlay on which numerals provide 
the key to identification of each piece 
of equipment. These identification 
numerals, together with the names 
and sizes of the machines, appear on 
a typewritten equipment list attached 
to the inside of the mounting flap. 

The time required in setting up and 
photographing a “Photo-Plan” varies 
with the size of the laundry. Small 
installations can be set up and pho- 
tographed in ten to fifteen minutes. 
Larger installations may require as 
long as one hour. We have found, 
however, considerable time and work 
are saved the layout engineers by fur- 
nishing ‘“Photo-Plans” in the early 
stages of sales negotiations rather than 
detailed blue prints. 

Finally, in our manual of instruc- 
tion to our sales engineers in offering 
the “Photo-Plan” service, we urge 
our representatives to take every pre- 
caution in supplying us with correct 
data and dimensions. The authentic- 
ity of the prospect’s “Photo-Plan” 
depends on this. Each is a custom- 
built job and its success is measured 
largely by the care and accuracy with 


which it is handled. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


This two-page advertisement details the features of Troy's "Photo Plan" Layout Service to 
prospective customers and invites executives and architects interested in planning laundries 
to contact Troy. Its staff then lays out and photographs the new setup in miniature 
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COLOR STYLING MACHINERY 
Gnereases. Sales 


y EARS ago when Frank Woolworth 
first painted the front of his 
Five and Tens red, contemporaries 
looked upon the innovation with sus- 
picion. This distinctive bright red 
front, however, has helped immeasur- 
ably in building a great enterprise. 


Back in 1927 Walter Chrysler in- 
troduced the first two-tone automo- 
bile to the public and the subsequent 
adoption of such color styling made 
automobile history. The first 1946 
models not only have exterior color 
styling, but interior panels and up- 
holstery are finished in attractive 


color schemes. 


The cover of INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING and the many pages of advertising 
are examples of color printing that are 
designed to catch and hold the 
reader’s attention. 


Today, with the 
scientific color principles, the market- 
ing value of practically any item can 
be greatly increased. The color engi- 
neer, by skilful placement of tones, 
can change the huge bulk of a Diesel 
locomotive into a sleek object of 
beauty which radiates speed and 
efficiency. Like a machinist shaping 


application of 


a piece of metal according to a blue- 
print, the color engineer can take 
color, and with positive patterning, 
achieve a prescribed effect. Such use 
of color, as a visible tool for both 
selling and production, makes the 
power and energy of color a useful 
ally in merchandising industrial 
products to users. 

In view of the remarkable records 
that scientific use of color has achieved 
in war industry, it is astonishing 
to realize that industrial color prin- 
ciples have been formulated only 
within the past decade. It was in 
1936 that research technicians first 
used color as a specific; that is, they 
reduced the measurable characteristics 
of color to a given formula so that 
certain prescribed effects could be 
obtained. Of course, much of the 
knowledge utilized in these first at- 
tempts at using color as an actual tool 
and thus as a positive marketing 
factor, was derived from both old 
and new discoveries. This knowledge, 
however, was scattered and had never 
been compacted into practical, ap- 
plicable form. The first use of color 
as a specific was in hospitals where 


a system of painting various rooms 


By HAYES QUINN 

Color Analyst, 

Department of Color Engineering 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


to assist patients in their convalescent 
stages became known technically as 
“color therapy.” 

By the time the nation plunged 
into total war, considerable progress 
had been made in converting the in- 
herent power and energy of color 
into an efficient production tool. By 
recognizing the natural inter-relation 
of light and color and combining this 
knowledge with the known facts of 
color characteristics and their effect 
upon people, color engineers formu- 
lated the principles of color dynamics. 

Hundreds of color applications on 
practically all types of shop and plant 
equipment have proven that color can 
aid in production by raising morale, 
reducing accidents, decreasing ab- 
senteeism, and stimulating a sense of 
good housekeeping with its attendant 
economy of operations. 


Color does these things by “mov- 
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ing” critical parts of machinery into 
focus, “moving” ceilings upwards and 
walls outward, and by bringing as- 
wembly lines and materials into 
sharper focal contrast without actual 
motion. This is done by employing 
color’s natural psychologic, symbolic, 
ind visual powers. 

The principles of color dynamics 
use eye-rest and focal colors in planned 
contrast rather than depending upon 
imple reflectivity or mere brightness 
to accomplish efficiency. The colors 
forming the basis of the system have 
been selected from the ranges which 
iford maximum amount of reflection 
vith minimum absorption and glare. 

One of the important jobs of color 
in its application to industrial ma- 
chinery is to separate the critical from 
the non-critical parts and, where pos- 
sible, to divorce visually the critical 
parts from the material worked upon. 
Color dynamics gives the critical or 
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COLORS 


operating parts a color that comes 
quickly to the eye—a color that 
“moves” in strong contrast to the 
stationary position of non-critical 
parts of the machine. These are known 
as focal colors and include focal ivory, 
buff ivory, buff, light green, blue, 
yellow, beige, red, orange, focal light 
gray and focal white and black. 

The primary purpose of focal color 
is, in combination with their com- 
plementary colors, to focus the work- 
er’s attention exactly where it should 
be, on the object being produced, 
with the least possible effect on the 
eye muscles. As the critical machine 
part must move forward the non- 
critical parts must drop back. 

After careful study and research 
a receding color known as vista green 
has been developed for the body of 
machines. No other color has such a 
relaxing and soothing effect on the 
human eye as has green and yet it does 
not in any manner effect or even sug- 
gest depression. 

The peacetime industrial equipment 
manufacturer has had many of his 
research and marketing problems in 
the color field already solved by color 
use in wartime industry. Such use 
has been so widespread that field sur- 
veys by makers of items ranging from 
giant gantry cranes to small die cast- 
ings will immediately reveal the in- 
creased performance value and cus- 
tomer satisfaction obtained when their 
products are finished in attractive 
colors based on scientific principles. 

While equipment manufacturers 
generally have not as yet started to 
paint products in accord with color 
dynamics principles, largely because 
of wartime shortages of men, ma- 
terials and time, they undoubtedly see 
the “spectrum” on the wall, so to 
speak, and are making plans to keep 
in step with this important industrial 
development. They can profit by some 
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of the pioneering already done by sucn 
organizations as the Hasco Machinery 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Suppliers of critical machine tools 
for most of the heavy war industry 
in the Newark area, the Hasco Com- 
pany is one of the nation’s largest 
dealers in reconditioned machinery. 
Keeping in step with modern indus- 
trial improvements, Herbert I. Segal, 
general manager, became familiar with 
the principles of color dynamics on 
his visits to industrial plants. 

He saw production men repainting 
their plants and equipment according 
to scientific principles and immedi- 
ately recognized the added sales ap- 
peal his company’s machines would 
have if they were delivered already 
painted in eye-rest and focal colors. 

His company adopted the color 
dynamics system and began sending 
out machines in eye-appealing hues. 
Success of this step was measured not 
only in an increased sales volume but 
more particularly in satisfied customer 
reaction. Everywhere the move met 
first with surprise and then with 
complete acceptance. 

Several manufacturers who pur- 
chased one or two of the color styled 
Hasco machines later came back and 
asked Mr. Segal if he could arrange 
to have the rest of the machines in 
their shops repainted in the same 
manner. One particular official com- 
plained that the colored machine he 
had purchased was causing a little 
trouble in his shop. It seemed that 
all the men wanted to use this one 
machine although it was the same 
type and make as several others in the 
same shop. 


It was quickly noticed that the 
color dynamics machine was being 
treated more carefully than its neigh- 
bor; the operator developed a pride 
of ownership. The color specialists 
at Hasco have done an exceptional job 
in color styling machinery and the 
customers have liked it so much that 
the company was considering estab- 
lishment of a special department de- 
voted solely to repainting of industrial 
machinery. 

“One benefit of this color dynamics 
painting that has particular appeal to 
plant operators,” said Mr. Segal, “‘is 
the fact that it helps the operators 
keep the machine clean and tidy. This 
is a very important consideration on 
expensive machines, some of which 
range as high as $12,000. 


“Employers,” continued Mr. Segal, 
“not only appreciate this maintenance 
value of color dynamics, but they 
realize that a gay, colorful atmosphere 
in a plant can materially effect in- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Edward Valve Markets New 





Product with Coordinated Campaign 


Direct mail series, catalog, publicity and vis- 


ual sales presentation back up ad program 


fre: several years, engineers of The 
Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, 
Inc., Chicago, had been designing and 


testing a new line of cast steel gate 
valves. In the fall of 1944, it was 
decided by the Edward marketing 


that the new 
promotion and 


committee series Was 


ready for extensive 


sale to all markets. 


This was in keeping with the Ed- 
ward marketing policy, established in 


the early days of the war, that new 


developments should not be held for a 
postwar promotion splurge, but rather 
manufacturing 


incorporated into 


schedules as soon as the new designs 
were to be 


or improvy ements prov en 


successful. 
A complete plan was worked out 
three-month 


intensive cam- 


for an 
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(Above) This four-color insert ran in business papers in the 
second month of the campaign. The first page was poster- 
style and the reverse side detailed the design improvements. 
Many orders resulted from this ABP prize-winning campaign 


paign to introduce the new gate valves. 
The portion of the campaign devoted 
to publication space won an Award of 
Merit in the Associated Business 
Papers’ 1944 competition for business 
paper advertising, but actually this 
was but one phase of an integrated 
which the bulk of our 
fourth quarter advertising budget was 


program on 


concentrated. 

In basic design, the new valve dif- 
fered from all gate 
the market. Production facilities were 
available to build the valve in reason- 


other valves on 


able quantities, on proper priorities, 
and it had been ascertained that the 
market for the valve was substantial. 
The introductory sales promotion pro- 
gram was, therefore, built around six 
design improvements which it was felt 












By WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER 
Vice-President, 

The Edward Valve & Mfg. Company 
East Chicago, Ind. 


would have the greatest sales appeal 

These six features were summarized 
on the first page of a bulletin catalog 
repeated in more detail in a sales pres 
entation prepared for the Edward field 
sales forces, and woven into the mag- 
azine advertising. 


The magazine campaign consisted 
of three advertisements—a two-color 
page October; 
four-color, two-page insert in Novem- 
ber; and a three-color, two-page in- 
December. A few papers on 


announcement in 


sert in 


(Continued on page 938 


(Below) This three-color, two-page insert appeared in 4 
selected list of media in the final month of the thr 
campaign to introduce the new valve series. The invitation to 
write for a bulletin catalog, brought over 2,000 requests 


months 
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EF MPLOYE publication editors are 
often thought of as the perennial 
whipping boys of industry. Some- 
times management regards them (per- 
haps too often) as fair weather lux- 
uries. Labor frequently refers to them 


-ER is subsidized mouthpieces for corpo- 
rate propaganda. Seldom do they en- 

~ompany | joy complete managerial confidence. 
Hardly ever do they have labor’s com- 
plete support. 

§ appeal Many industrial editors know that 


and are inclined to look upon an in- 


mmarizedy , ; 
dustrial editorship as a springboard to 


Lo something better, and work as hard, 
vard feldd * 2° harder, on that something better 
ee walle than they do at the job that pays 
° Tthem. Some break away from corpo- 
rate life altogether and carry with 
consiste¢i them a trace of bitterness. Some re- 
-wo-colorf sien themselves to the paper’s limita- 
tober; aftions and find greater satisfaction in 
Novem-] wood working or stamp collecting at 
‘page ™-Fhome or just cracker barrel philoso- 
papers ONE shizing. A few come to grips with 
s realities and fight to make their job 
i more important ‘one in industrial and 

ublic relations. 
eS The few are to be applauded for 
months Ourage and forthrightness, because 


vitation to employe publications have an impor- 
0 requesM# tant and vital role to play, now and 

n the future. Managers who con- 
wmplate dropping their employe pub- 
lations may very well be short- 
ighted, because the fault may be in 
for direction, inefficient editing, er- 
atic scheduling. 

It is common practice to blame 
wmebody else for the relatively lowly 
state of the employe paper. Used here, 
bwly has nothing to do with the 
tumber of colors used, 
Mper, design of format or accurate 
pe-setting. It relates to influence. 

When an employe magazine or news- 
Paper iacks influence with its readers, 
tis not paying its way. If it cannot 
be imp »ved, it should be discontinued. 

se who can make it better are the 
‘ompaiy’s management and the editor 
him sel The editor cannot be en- 
tirely free of the blame of its hap- 
zard, ineffectual course. Neverthe- 

. if his management considers his 
Produc: just so much overhead or a 
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By JAMES W. IRWIN, Industrial Relations Consultant, New York 


patronizing sop to its working force, 
he is pretty effectively hogtied. 

Where does this leave the publica- 
tion, and the editor? 

It leaves both in need of industrial 
management that recognizes its social 
responsibilities, embracing such needs 
as sound character, appreciation of 
ethical standards, dignity, respect for 
others, human consideration and a bet- 
ter understanding of industrialized 
society of which the individual is an 
integral part. 

Industrialists must accept these re- 
sponsibilities and practice them con- 
scientiously day by day if the employe 
publication and the editor are to have 
a major share in creating and main- 
taining mutual understanding. 

The plant magazine or newspaper 
is a reflector of their character. It 
is an interpreter. It can be a unify- 
ing force, bringing together men of 
management and all other employes in 
mutual trust and reSpect. It can be 
a foundation on which to build good 
employe and public relations. 

Public relations do begin at home— 
through our offices and plants of in- 
dustry. A loyal employe is the best 
word-of-mouth advertiser the com- 
pany could have to maintain relations 
with its own people, with the com- 
munity and, beyond that, with the 
public. He, the employe, endorses 
the company for its integrity, fair play 
and quality of product, or he writes 
it off his griping frustration. 

Loyalty and confidence are not eas- 
ily won. They must be earned. They 
start with management’s genuine and 
vigorous desire to tell its people the 
facts they want. 

Unfortunately, in too many cases 
management has been unwilling to do 
so. That is one reason why labor views 
some company publications as little 
more than pompous, pulpiteering 
tracts, setting up such a clatter of 
small talk that management can sup- 
posedly continue its operations quietly 
behind closed doors. 

Ignorance of the facts is a principal 
cause of strikes, work stoppages, slow- 
downs, soldiering on the job, incessant 
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Employes Want Facts from Management 





JAMES W. IRWIN 


Recoenizep in industrial and public re- 
lations circles as a vigogous crusader for 
understanding between employer and em 
ployes, James W. Irwin has been associated 
with newspapers in Madison, Wis., Chicag< 
and Denver and has served with Genera! 
Motors’ major operating divisions in a public 
and employe relations capacity. 

For more than five years he was associated 
with Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
snd has also directed industrial and public 
relations for National Dairy Products Corpo- 
ration. Recently he established his own com 
pany of management consultants with offices 
in the Empire State Building, New York, and 
the National Press Building, Washington. 


and often unreasonable demands for 
higher wages, shorter hours and bet- 
ter working conditions. 

As an example, one of America’s 
largest corporations was doing all of its 
war production for a blanket fee of 
one-half its average profit for the last 
six years of prewar production, or 
about three per cent. This was never 
given publicity. Another company 
had an original contract to build a 
war product for $2,000 a unit at a 
fixed fee of six per cent. It then built 
the same item for less than $1,000 a 
unit and only getting four per cent 
of this amount as its fixed fee profit. 
The company barred publicity of this 
on the ground that “it is confidential 
corporation business.”’ Yet, this com- 
pany had two strikes because the 
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union thought, among other things, 
that it was making huge profits and 
could easily afford higher wages. 
Most American working men are 
reputable, honest, square-shooting and 
eager to cooperate with management. 
they have the ability to 
between sound and un- 
fair unfair 


Generally, 

differentiate 
sound character, and 
practices and sincere and sly motives 
they honestly informed. 


want are entitled 


when are 
They 
to know, 
but why it is. 


to know and 


not only what is going on 
Too many employes still are left to 
fly blind in arriving at their own con- 


clusions regarding the companies for 


which they work. 
This isn’t wise, even in normal 
times. It is short-sighted and stupid 


to permit its continuance now when 
employes are being subjected to more 
prejudiced information than in all his- 
tory from theorists, bureaucrats, 
political demagogues and self-seekers, 
from pressure groups of every color, 
stripe and complexion; from certain 
types of labor leaders whose princi- 


ples are based on get rather than give. 

As an illustration, large numbers of 
sincere working people believe that 
for every dollar the employe receives, 
two are pocketed by management; 
large numbers look primarily to the 
government to solve the peacetime job 
problem; large numbers do not believe 
either management or labor can make 
a pattern of harmony from the scat- 
left by war. 

Unless industrial management stirs 
itself and brings its men and women 
into its confidence, not much 
blance of free, individual enterprise 
will be left for the future. 


tered pieces 


sem - 


So distorted have terms become that 
even the phrase “free, individual en- 
terprise” calls forth from some people 
a round of catcalls and vigorous nose- 
holding. Why? Because in some 
quarters it was once construed as li- 
cense to do most anything—an un- 
bridled, let-the-chips-fall-where-they- 
may attitude which has become syn- 
onomous with a ruthless disregard for 
the rights and privileges of others. 

Cooperative, individual enterprise 
should mean an adult working-out of 
problems based upon all the facts— 
the type of enterprise that has given 
us the highest standard of living in 
the world, that has enabled us to come 
back from Pearl Harbor faster and 
more fighting-mad and _ production- 
conscious than could have been ac- 
complished anywhere else on earth; 
that, accordingly, has given us a pro- 
duction record unparalleled in _his- 
tory; that has provided us with a 
richer, brighter promise of the future 
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than we could ever have under any 
other system 

But an armistice during the war, 
imposed by a common enemy, is not 
enough. There must come now an 
industrial peace, which management 
and men will fight to preserve, and 
from which they will evolve as co- 
workers in a satisfying enterprise. 

The written word, backed up by 
courageous, honest action and mutual 
understanding, can be an invaluable 
force in stating the facts of indus- 
try. The industrial employe publica- 
tion, spurred by enlightened manage- 


ment and edited by intelligent men 
and women of vision and energy, can 
weld bonds of union. 

Properly prepared, the employe 
publication deals with information— 
complete information shunning any 
aspect of misinformation. It lays be- 


fore the reader all the facts in clear, 





understandable fashion. It respects 
the reader’s intellgience and lets him 
think out the contents in his own way. 
After years of exposure to misin 
formation which he first accepted at 
face value only to find later that it 
was a false face, he now wants bona 
fide facts. About his company. About 
its place in the national economy 
About the national economy itself. 
About his future with the company, 
and about his company’s future. 
He wants facts about the products 
company and competitors 
as well. About the new products be- 
ing developed which means future em- 
ployment and greater opportunity for 
him. Facts about the public attitude 
toward the industry he is in, the serv- 
the wants fulfilled. 


his makes 


ices rendered, 
Give him a picture of manufactur- 
(Continued on page 166) 





Here's An Idea for Ad Men 





Present Method 


Here is c drawing of the present 
end proposed methods which 
were just described in the OTIS 
Crew Charts It is sometimes ad- 
visable to make such a drawing 
on the charts themselves. there- 
by enabling a person who is not 
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f pre drawing of a comparison of methods is just one of the many interesting 


charts in the book, ‘ 


‘Time Study and Motion Economy for Supervisors,” by 


James D. Shevlin, published during July by National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 


(Price $2, ros, Deep River, Conn.) 


Intended for the use the title implies, it is nevertheless a good source book 
for advertising men and sales promotion managers looking for newer and more 
practical approaches to satisfy the buyer of industrial equipment—the type o 
buyer who wants to know, Why, What, Where, When, Who, How? 


There are ten commandments of better methods listed in the book 
significantly enough (for the attention of industrial marketing men), 
“Everything new has to be sold, even though it is designed 

The best way to sell a proposed method . is t 


commandment reads: 
to help the buyer 


him (the buyer) interested. Prepare him first; present the idea; let him 


out, and follow it up.’ 


ind 
the tenth 
get 
t it 


Prepare, present, tryout, follow-up are suggested for methods and time st:nd- 
ards engineering, of course, but they are practical methods that may we! 
applied to get better, more productive results in the marketing and advertising 


of industrial products. 
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Patent Study Involves 
National Security 


Latest Survey Questions Corporate and Private Control 


Wi the development of the 
atomic bomb, and the release al- 
most daily now of the facts behind 
wartime research, Washington is be- 
ginning tO get more perspective on 
the motives which prompted President 
Truman to order an exhaustive study 
ff the pros and cons of the much dis- 
cussed patent system. 

Critics of the patent system have 
centered their attention on contentions 
that the rewards for inventions no 
longer go to the inventor, as visual- 
zed in the Constitution, but to the 
laboratory or organization that pro- 
vides the facilities, or controls basic 
patents and that all too frequently 
the rewards consist not merely of a 
1 good income, but often of unde- 
erved monopolistic controls. 
assumed when the patent 
study was announced a few days after 
Mr. Truman entered the White House, 
that this latest survey would look into 
these same questions, with a view to- 
ward recommending whether the na- 
tion would benefit most if steps were 
ken to reward organizations that 
uke the initiative in establishing re- 
arch facilities, or whether the sci- 
‘aces and arts would be served better 
t the benefits were channeled to the 
aventor by forcing corporations to 
hare basic patents under some form of 
compulsory or semi-compulsory _li- 
cnsing by the government. 


It was 


Within the past few weeks, how- 
‘ver, developments reveal that the pat- 


‘nt study involves more than an eco- 
omic issue. With the publication of 
the story of wartime research, Con- 
sess and the executive agencies have 
‘videnced a belief that not only eco- 
nomic progress but national security 
itself may rest on the success with 
Which we encourage new research and 
neW inventions. 

On its part, Congress already has 
‘number of proposals for establishing 
tederal search projects, some in the 
form of grants to universities, much 


of it in the form of a council of sci- 
entists who would “coordinate” private 
and public research in the public in- 
terest, just as the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development has super- 
vised and stimulated research for war. 

Whatever steps government takes to 
“stimulate” research, most officials are 
convinced that much of the nation’s 
success still rests with the- principles 
established in the Constitution—that 
Congress shall grant patents in order 
to induce inventors to disclose their 
secrets, and contribute to the progress 
of science and the arts. 


It was under existing law, many 
point out, that 20th century tech- 
nology developed. ‘The principle of 
recognizing a property right in intel- 
lectual creation is sound and should 
be continued as contemplated in the 
Constitution,” the semi-official Pat- 
ents Planning Commission wrote in 
1943. Currently the issue is when, 
and to what extent the property right 
should be curbed. 

In recent years, however, “trust 
busters” have focused attention on 
patents as an instrument of monopoly, 
and as a factor making toward con- 


centration of economic power. The 
prewar Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee struck this note 


with the observation that “no one can 
read the testimony developed before the 
committee on patents without com- 
ing to a realization that in many im- 
portant segments of our economy the 
privilege accorded by the patent mo- 
nopoly has been shamefully abused. 
“It is there revealed in striking fash- 
ion that the privilege has not been 
used as was intended by the framers 
of the Constitution and by Congress 
‘to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts,’ but rather for 
purposes completely at variance with 
that high idea. It has been used as a 
device to control whole industries, to 
suppress competition, to restrict out- 
put, to enhance prices, to suppress 
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By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


inventions, and to discourage inven- 
tiveness.” 

Perhaps the TNEC making 
broad conclusions on the basis of a 
limited amount of testimony, but the 
files of the Department of Justice now 
bulge with so many specific cases link- 
ing patents and anti-trust law viola- 
tions, that even before Mr. Truman 
ordered his study, the usually conserv- 


was 


ative House Patents Committee was 
convinced that remedies were in 
order. 


For a time, attention focused on a 
bill by Rep. Jerry Voorhis which would 
have empowered federal courts to com- 
pel licensing to all comers if a patent 
used in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The Voorhis Bill ran into 
parliamentary difficulties. However, 
the committee has reported another 
measure by its chairman, Frank Boy- 
kin of Alabama, which would compel 
patent holders to file copies of licens- 
ing agreements with the government. 


were 


President Truman’s study is operat- 
ing under the general supervision of 
Commerce Secretary Henry Wallace, 
but it is under the active direction of 
a committee composed of and staffed 
by some of the government’s best pat- 
ent experts. What it will recommend 
is anybody’s guess, but that the time 
is ripe for change should not be un- 
derestimated, for Secretary Wallace 
had no difficulty unseating Conway 
Coe, strong advocate of the existing 
patent procedure, who had been Pat- 
ent Commissioner through the Roose- 
velt administration. 

The committee itself is under the 
chairmanship of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion chief Will Davis, who in private 
life is a leading patent lawyer. Other 
committee members are Charles F. 
Kettering, chairman of the National 

(Continued on page 86) 
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PACKAGING AND DISPLAY 


GET ATTENTION FROM MAKERS OF 


Point-of-sale material becomes impor- 
tant part of distributor cooperation 


bbe marked trend toward the use 
of distributors of various types in 
the industrial field has had one im- 
portant result which is beginning to 
be emphasized in the thinking and 
planning of manufacturers, and that 
is giving their products better pack- 
aging and display at the point of sale. 
Like companies whose products are sold 
to the general consumer, and are dis- 
tributed by 
partment stores, etc., the manufac- 


grocers, druggists, de- 


turer of industrial goods is beginning 
to realize that perhaps his product too 
should have shelf appeal. 


This is an old story, of course, to 
many manufacturers who have been 
selling through hardware stores and 
other semi-industrial types of dis- 
tributors. Manufacturers of hand tools 
and other items of industrial supplies 
which are bought by mechanics as 
well as by manufacturers have used 
the hardware store as a sort of retail 
mill supply house, and for years they 
have recognized the importance of 
good packaging and display. The same 
thing applies to the building material 
and equipment field, where distribution 
through lumber and building supply 
yards and hardware stores has con- 
stantly brought forward the problems 
of good packaging and good display. 


There is probably not the volume of 
store trafhe in exclusively industrial 
distribution establishments that could 
be noted in the types of retail outlets 
referred to above, but it is sufficient 
to justify attention to the display prob 
lem. Buyers of industrial equipment 
and supplies certainly visit mill supply 
houses, electrical wholesalers, machine 
tool and machinery dealers, automotive 
jobbers and other local supply sources 
often enough and in sufficient number 
to create a real objective for attractive 
presentation of the product. 
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The smaller items, including re- 
placement parts, which are obviously 
subject to packaging which takes good 
display and sales promotion value into 
account, have had more intensive 
study and treatment than larger prod- 
ucts, but the manufacturers of goods 
in the latter classification have turned 
to store display as a helpful adjunct 
to general promotion. In fact, during 
the war period, when paper shortages 
discouraged much activity in this field, 
many manufacturers did a little plan- 
ning ahead in terms of studying and 
designing the best possible displays for 
use in the stores of their distributors. 
Some of these displays provide space 
for showing samples of the products. 

Comments which have been received 
by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a result 
of a recent inquiry on these related 
subjects prove that manufacturers in 



























In the advertising which it directs to distributors, Appleton Electric Company, Chicago 
a strong dealer selling point by featuring the point-of-sale material which it has de 
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INDUSTRIAL GOODS 


this field are keenly aware of the new 
promotional values which can bk 
created through the development of a 
definite policy regarding packaging 
and display. In most cases advertising 
departments have the responsibility for 
their design and production, although 
in some instances the function has been 
assigned elsewhere. The important 
point, though, is that the subject is 
now getting the study and attention 
which it deserves. 

One of the most interesting com- 
ments came from a manufacturer of 
mechanical rubber goods, whose sales 
manager said, “Your inquiry strikes 
a very responsive chord, because we 
are devoting a great deal of time and 
thought to this very subject at the 
present time. 

“We manufacture a number of items 
which are sold through automotive 
electrical, hardware and similar out 
lets. In almost every case these prod- 
ucts are individually boxed and labeled, 
and our trade mark has been widely 
(Continued on page 126 
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WPB Survey Reports 93% Plant Expansion 


in 179 Manufacturing Areas 


pase you take an “X-Ray” of 
wartime plant expansion, WPB 
has found, it becomes obvious that in 
virtually doubling the nation’s indus- 
tial resources during the past four 
years, private and public investments 
have adhered closely to historic geo- 
graphic patterns in most fields. 


Whether the result is good or bad 
for the future, WPB has no comment. 
lt explains only that wartime spend- 
ng was determined by “strategic and 
economic considerations,” with the 
ned for speed suggesting use of states 
ind areas where labor, transportation 
ind housing had been established by 
imilar industries operating prewar. 

There is no minimizing the degree of 
vonformity between prewar and war- 
time industrial expansion. It is pointed 
out that 93 per cent of the $20,300,- 
00,000 that went into new, expanded 
ind converted plants, poured into 179 
manufacturing areas that had 84 per 
cent of the nation’s prewar manufac- 
turing wage earners, and produced 81 
per cent of its prewar manufactured 
produc ts. 

Moreover, despite the investment of 
this huge sum—an amount just short 
f the estimated $21,300,000,000 
value after depreciation of all 

industrial facilities in this 
country, WPB recognizes only 20 new 
manufacturing areas. 

No one need take WPB’s word for 
'. The information has all been pains- 
kingly compiled in an 86-page re- 
port, ‘‘Geographic Distribution of 
Manufacturing Facilities Expansion: 
july, 1940-May, 1944,” available on 
quest from the WPB Program and 
Matistic Bureau, Facilities Branch. 


prewar 


In addition to a few pages of official 

tvations and interpretations, this 
‘port provides minute statistics 
broken down to the county level, on 
lavestment in new, expanded and con- 
verted plants, by industry, and source 
& fun Its detailed appendix in- 
cludes separate maps showing location 






Prewar areas that totaled 84% of wage earners 


and 81% of manufacturing 


have greatest expansion 


TABLE IV. VALUE OF FACILITIES EXPANSIONS IN FIFTY LEADING MANUFACTURING AREAS BY 
TYPE OF WAR PRODUCT 

















Iron and Steel Nonferrous Chemicals and Food 
R 3 and Its Metals and Petroleum and Other 
Designation Products Products Machinery Products Products 
Total ; $1,833,108 $1,048,765 $943,907 $2,124,291 $478,651 
Chicago 354,875 64,917 89,039 75,305 20,038 
Detroit 41 366 101,514 90 873 22,727 16,145 
New York 30.567 45,782 95 689 50 59! 79,813 
Delaware Valley 157,054 19,924 55,014 122,518 61,167 
Los Angeles 116,898 973 16,456 192,738 50,469 
Houston 47,535 93,476 3,859 349,164 2.277 
Pittsburgh 273,005 36,462 2) 156 96.021 8,376 
Cleveland 875 61,441 88,29! 17,044 21,460 
St. Louis 77,846 11,249 14,723 79,060 7,218 
San Francisco 29,861 30,076 9,334 $7,823 16,274 
Buffalo 34,469 §,733 24,649 39,560 13,456 
Cincinnati 20,152 5,739 59,232 5,576 17,678 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 50,754 356 280 958 55 
Louisville 2,427 14,464 854 112,047 1,709 
Connecticut Valley 5,363 3,506 77,038 1,907 8.989 
Akron-Canton 53.460 5,287 13,945 26,295 28,704 
Milwaukee 26,536 8,879 ,080 478 2,386 
Baltimore 57,03! 18,708 10,536 22 281 4,914 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 1,316 1,021 6,653 1,037 5,893 
Salt Lake ‘ 193,958 120 1,190 16,203 1.615 
Indianapolis * 7,228 9,830 27,931 3,962 17,728 
Gadsden-Anniston, Ala. 13,801 1,213 8 669 
Kansas City 1,921 6,946 1,725 10 412 1,658 
New Haven 6,078 18,37! 48 666 10,919 8,245 
Little Rock 29,200 39,455 144 
Seattle 12,059 8,09! 1,326 4,752 4,221 
North Jersey 3,385 4,032 11,158 22,498 10,163 
Charleston, W. Va. 45,183 400 25 104,672 376 
Boston 800 390 9,018 1,380- 2,210 
Youngstown 81 563 9,050 32,094 378 1,264 
Lawrence, Kans. : 
South Bend 67! 168 6,482 2,589 
Portland, Ore. 5,899 41,868 1,082 4,833 4,161 
Las Vegas, Nev. 126,259 7.972 764 
Dallas-Fort Worth 1,020 85 458 9,696 1,663 
Denver 8,700 59 400 505 2,895 
Merrimack Valley 1,112 1,655 23,322 3 644 5,700 
Baton Rouge 126.230 329 
Huntington, W. Va. 9,145 3,842 él 69,057 330 
Central Michigan 13,724 18,962 2,387 862 6,830 
Sprinafield-Decatur, Ill. 91 1,083 2,388 
Grand Rapids-Muskegon 8,154 9,442 4,659 1,506 
Bristol, Tenn. 45 ae 1,584 3,946 
Amarillo-Borger, Tex. 35 2,084 49 89,494 108 
Toledo 5,319 8,506 10.957 16.948 7,845 
Mohawk Valley 4,849 4,092 16 800 3793 3,035 
Erie, Pa. 11,633 9,702 27,042 15.300 6,734 
Hampton Roads . ea a 1,139 379 
Wilson Dam, Ala. a 4,744 3,926 
100,450 215 65 209 


Spokane 


One of the many detailed charts from WPB's 86-page report, “Geographic Distribution of 
Manufacturing Facilities Expansion,” which is available on request from the WPB Program 
and Statistical Bureau, Facilities Branch. This table showing the dollar value of the expansion 
of manufacturing facilities during the war, places Chicago on top with a total of $604,174 


of new and old manufacturing areas, 
and important new centers in the 
metals, chemical, machine tool, air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries. 

In the wealth of tables and charts 
are found all the basic data necessary 
to determine what has been added and 
is likely to remain in the economy of 
any particular area, or what geo- 
graphic changes are possible in the 
structure of heavy goods industries. 

The report contains highly interest- 
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ing official observations about the gen- 
eral distribution of new plant facilities, 
and the areas in which particular in- 
dustries are concentrating. While 
these observations are important, they 
merely point the way to more specific 
application of the information. 


For example, the report points out 
that more than a third of the $20,- 
300,000,000 went to ten leading in- 
dustrial cities: Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Hous- 
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ton, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 

A table on page 23 shows this pos- 
sibly significant fact, however: rough- 
ly half of the $1,257,000,000 in- 
vested in Chicago “war 
babies,” the remainder was 
through metals, machinery, chemicals 
and food, including $354,000,000 in 
iron and steel products industries. On 
the other hand $920,000,000 of the 
$1,194,000,000 allotted to Detroit 
“war babies,” and the remain- 
der concentrated in metals and heavy 
machinery. 

On an overall basis, WPB figures 
show that the East North Central 
states (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin) and the Middle At- 
lantic states (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania) got 49 per cent of the 
money and §7 per cent of the 13,126 
plants involved in the wartime 
production program. 


They got highly desirable 
tries, too. The East North Central 
group, which accounts for $6,200,- 
000,000 of the expenditure, got over 
a billion in facilities for metals, $340,- 
000,000 of electrical equipment plants, 
more than $300,000,000 of chemical 
plants, $184,000,000 of machine tool 
capacity. The Middle Atlantic states 
important electrical 


went to 
spread 


was in 


indus- 


show strides in 
equipment and appliances, machinery, 
metals and chemicals. 

The great industrial state of Ohio 


was “tops” among the states, gaining 


new plants for such important lines as 
machine tools, machinery, electrical 
equipment, iron and steel and aircraft. 
Pennsylvania, second, benefited from 
iron and steel, machine tools, coal, 
petroleum and machinery. 

Michigan, under the impetus of war, 
has become an important factor in 
machine tool production, and in non- 
ferrous metals, while California has 
new installations for petroleum prod- 
ucts, aviation gas, shipbuilding, food 
processing machinery, and aircraft. 

Other “big” states were Texas, 
with a whole new chemicals industry 
based on petroleum, synthetic rubber 
and aviation gasoline, and Indiana, 
with strength in coal, iron and steel, 
and petroleum products, as well as 
aircraft and explosives. 

Here’s how basic industries fared 
in the expansion: 

IRON AND STEEL: Authorizations 
were highly concentrated in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Utah and Cali- 
fornia. Though the East North Cen- 
tral and Middle Atlantic states ob- 
tained $1,350,000,000, 64 per cent of 
the expansion, California, Utah, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming gained enough so 
that they now have about 18 per cent 
of the national capacity. 

The total investment in iron and 
steel facilities ran well over $2 billion, 
with Pennsylvania getting $472 mil- 
lion of it, and Allegheny County area 
getting nearly half of Pennsylvania’s 
share of the investment. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM OF SALES MANAGEMENT 





@ This chart is taken from 
“Manpower in Marketing” 
published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, and 
written by Eugene J. Benge 
president, Benge Associates, 
Hu-Management Engineers, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Benge is writing a se- 
ries of articles for “Industrial 
Marketing” on the handling 
of sales problems. He has 
had a wide background of 
experience in marketing and 
the handling and directing of 
sales personnel, having held 
positions as industrial rela- 
tions manager for Atlantic 
Refining Company, Philadel- 
phia, and American Oil 
Company, Baltimore, Md.: 
management research for 
Mitten Management; and 
training director for Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

In addition to his latest 
book, Mr. Benge has written 
a dozen others on related sub- 
jects. He is a member of the 
American Management Asso- 
ciation, American Marketing 
Association, Personnel Re- 
search Federation and the In- 





Selection: job enelyses of seles and supporting 
office positions; enalysis of treits necessery 

to success; developing sources of labor supply; 
preparetion of en adequate epplication blenk; 
interviewing; reting, testing and selecting 
employees. 

Training: introducing new men to their tesks; 
training by demonstration, group discussion, 
films, manuels, etc.; treining through trensfers 
end promotions; “canned” talke; individuel trein- 
ing of week employees. 

Stimuletion: transmitting seles plens; seles 
helps, including dealer helps; quotes; competi- 
tions; contests; prizes; compensetion; euto end 
expense arrangements; evalueting individuel seles 
effort. 

Supervision and control: assignment of terri- 
tories; control of effort through maps, cherts, 
costs end statistics; developing supervisors; 


leedership. 








dustrial Relations Association 
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Ohio reported $247,575,000 of 
iron and steel capacity; Illinois, 
million; Indiana, $191 million. 
new western capacity included 
$194 million Provo, Utah, project 
$147 million of California plants 

NONFERROUS METALS: The 
nomenal expansion of magnesium ané 
aluminum capacity was felt through. 
out the country, but here again th 
East North Central states have com 
off with 25 per cent of the $1,500 
000,000 investment, and with 12 state 
getting over $50 million each ani 
seven, $100 million or more each. 

Michigan, with $152 million, wa 
first among the states, while Ohi 
with $107 million and Illinois with 
$77 million contributed to the con. 
centration of the industry. 

Washington and California, among 
the Pacific states, got 17 per cent of 
the new plants between them, whik 
New York and Pennsylvania, with 
authorizations exceeding $100 million 
each, accounted for another 15.5 per 
cent of the total. 

Texas, Nevada, Arizona and th 
Tennessee Valley became important 
factors in the light metals industries 
New England, South Atlantic and 
West North Central states were out 
of the running. 

MACHINE TOOLS: Four states, Ohio 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut, accounted for two-thirds of all 
expansions in machine tools, register- 
ing $76 million, $51 million, $92 mil- 
lion and $37 million respectively of 
the $344 million total. 

WPB noted that most of the expan- 
sion consisted of “expansion of exist- 
ing facilities, or new plants beside old 
establishments of the same operator. 

MACHINERY, ELECTRICAL EQUIP 
MENT AND APPLIANCES: Authorizi- 
tions were widely dispersed, but with 
a few exceptions, were chiefly within 
the prewar manufacturing belt, th 
East North Central, Middle Atlante 
and New England regions cornering 
90 per cent of the total value. Ohio. 
with $125 million, New York wit 
$108 million, Pennsylvania, New Je 
sey and Illinois were “tops.” 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER: Centered ! 
the southwestern states, Texas alom 
having 41 per cent, with addition 
concentrations in Louisville and Lo 
Angeles. 

Centr 

Vir 


nt ol 


CHEMICALS: West South 
states lead this group, but W« 
ginia, with more than ten per 
the $1,120,000,000 investment, 
leading state. 

Predominant 
West 


the ider 


AVIATION GASOLINE: 
ly in refining areas, with th: 
South Cenrrel Regien 

(Continued on page 136 
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Market Analysis in the 
Chemical Industry 


on chemical industry for a num- 
ber of years has led the industrial 
feld in product research. This fact is 
wo well-known to require further 
substantiation. 

Industrial reseach grew during the 
20-year period from 1920 to 1940 
from a minor activity in which 7,400 
workers were employed in 297 lab- 
oratories to a large and important 
idjunct of business involving 70,000 
workers in 2,350 research plants.’ 
Most of this product research, of 
course, is conducted by the chemical 
ndustry. On the other hand, the vol- 
ume of market research done by the 
ame chemical industry presents a 
most striking contrast especially when 
one reflects that a large part of the 
aboratory program is of doubtful 
practical value unless it is correlated 
with market analysis data. 

Aires,” for example, studied a group 
f leading middle sized 
manufacturing chemical products and 
reported that only five per cent of 
the group considered market research 
i recognized function of the sales de- 
partment. Sixteen per cent depended 
on the sales department in a haphazard 
way, but did not conduct any or- 
ganized market investigations as such. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the group, 
aterestingly enough, made no provi- 
won at all for market investigations 
type whatever, depending on 
ther “hunch thinking” for their 
planning and analysis. 


companies 


f any 


Only four per cent had an estab- 
lished market research department 
neaded by an executive whose primary 
purpose was to delve into economic 
marketing problems. 


The chemistry industry, then, can 


be said to be only vaguely aware of 
the importance and scope of market 
researc The number of manufac- 
turers requiring market research is a 
telatively small group and the sub- 
ect has thus failed to receive the con- 
Sideration which its importance mer- 
its, al ough as early as 1931 the 
‘pecialized problems were recognized 
by Ladoo® and an increasing interest 
im the subject is currently being shown 
by the ndustry. A Chemical Market 
Resear : 


group has been formed in 


By CHARLES E. CRAWFORD 
Consulting Engineer, 
New York 


New York, and in June of this year 
elected its first oficers. James G. Park 
of Standard Alcohol Company is pres- 
ident. 

Chemical industry can be thankful 
that its reconversion problem is rela- 
tively simple. In most instances its 
product is utilized by the Armed 
Forces in very nearly the same condi- 
tion and state as it was or may be 
used in the civilian market. 

Design is of minor importance as 
compared with trucks and automo- 
biles, for example, and style is a negli- 
gible factor. 











Tamte 2.—Planned Capital Outlays by 
Manufacturers by Industry Groups 
Note: The break-down by industries is necessarily 


y 
tentative and approximate. It provides, however, o 
general picture of the relative magnitudes 






{Millions of dollars) 









Industry group ! | 1939 Planned? 






Chemicals and allied products; 
products of petroleum and coal 


| 
| 
| 

















and rubber 3h | 
i T 
Food and kindred products (in- | 
cluding beverages) and tobacco 209 | 65 
Iron and steel and thetr products 192 | 40 
Transportation equipment, in- 
chading automobiles... i 181 | 600 
Textile-mill posture and other | 
fiber manufactures, apparel and 
other finished products; snc 
leather and leather products... 145 | 550 
Machinery, including electrical | 0 450 
Paper and allied mayen = 
winting, publishing, and alliec f 
Pidustries e } 136 | boed 
Stone, clay and glass products ) Pai 
Lumber and timber basic prod- 
ucts; and furniture and finished | 
lumber products. ........----.- 61 | 140 
Nonferrous metals and their prod- | = 
ucts ous 5 130 
Miscellaneous industries... ........ | a 75) 
Total... | 1 872 | 4, 500) 
1 Industry groups yy > conning order off 
magnitude according to data 
+ Planned outlays are at an annual rate for the first 13 
to 18 months following VE~<day 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 











On the other hand, the chemical 
manufacturer must consider product 
obsolescence, i.e., replacement of one 
chemical material by a new product 
better adapted to the application. In 
some branches of the chemical indus- 
try the horizon is dotted with ques- 
tion marks in this respect due to nu- 
merous wartime developments. 

Nevertheless, now is the time for 
the chemical manufacturer to review 
his entire situation. 

One may easily become lost in a 
mass of detail in attempting to set 
forth the objectives of industrial 
chemical market analysis. There are 
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many specific objectives, some of 
which will be considered briefly. All 
market research, however, should have 
one broad general objective: to assist 
the manufacturer in planning for the 
most profitable utilization possible of 
his fixed and working capital with 
respect to his current problems and in 
relation to his long-range plans. It is 
worth repeating that product re- 
search, not guided by some form of 
market research, is in a sense wild- 
catting and is rarely of value. 

Proceeding to some of the specific 
objectives of market research, we find 
that one of the most important is to 
assist the executive in deciding 
whether to diversify or to specialize. 

In other words, the executive whose 
business is growing, as all businesses 
normally should be, has encountered 
at some stage of his operation the 
necessity for deciding whether he 
should concentrate on a_ particular 
vertical industrial market and manu- 
facture a line of dissimilar products 
to be sold primarily in that field or 
whether he should relate his line of 
products to a few raw materials freely 
available to him and manufacture a 
line to be marketed widely in a num- 
ber of different industries. The for- 
mer method of operation is specializa- 
tion, the latter diversification; both 
have advantages and disadvantages. 

It is the function of market analy- 
sis to evaluate these advantages and 
disadvantages accurately and in rela- 
tion to the particular situation in or- 
der that the manufacturer may deter- 
mine which of the two courses is the 
profitable one in his case. 


The question sometimes arises in a 
case of a smaller manufacturer as to 
whether he should attempt to market 
on a national scale or concentrate his 
activity in some one section of the 
country. While this does not occur 
frequently in industrial marketing, 
since industrial selling effort is largely 
confined to sections of the country in 
which manufacturing is prominent, 
nevertheless it is a problem the answer 
to which must depend on scientific 
analysis of all factors of the market- 
ing situation. 

There has been in recent years a 
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tendency to decentralize manutactur- 
ing activities; freight rate adjustments 
are in process which will accelerate 
the industrialization to the South and 
West, and the question of national 
versus local marketing is therefore 
more complex today than it was ten 
years ago. 

A manufacturer with capital avail- 
able for expansion purposes has a num- 
ber of difficult decisions to make. 


Among them are the following: 


1. Can the sales of his present 
product be expanded in their present 
market and, if so, would it be more 
profitable to do this than to attempt 
other activities? 

2. If the manufacturer has for his 
present product a reasonable share of 
the present market, and if it appears 
likely that in attempting to expand in 
this direction he will encounter the 
law of diminishing returns, should he 
seek users for his product in new 
markets? 

The potentialities of such sales ac- 
tivities in new directions with old 
products may be scientifically evalu- 
ated by market research. 

3. A manufacturer may have one 
or more new products which he plans 
to introduce. 

Should he select a single market or 
do several different market groups 
offer possibilities? 

4. A different line of thought in- 
volves the investment of capital in 
modern manufacturing equipment and 
in product improvement. 

Would this offer the most profitable 
employment of available funds? 


These questions can only be an- 
swered by detailed market analysis 
study of all phases of the problems. 

Other executive decisions requiring 
data which can be furnished only by 
appropriate market survey work might 
be the following: establishment of 
territorial or departmental sales 
quotas; location of the strong and 
weak spots in a distribution system 
and the reasons therefore; the adapta- 
tion of selling and marketing effort to 
particular conditions as they exist in 
different marketing territories; assist- 
ance in the building up and mainte- 
nance of a census list of a manufac- 
turer’s real prospects both for direct 
mail and personal solicitation in the 
field; and assistance in the proper se- 
lection of advertising media. 

Market research aids the manufac- 
turer in setting up a systematic rec- 
ord system by determining what 
classes of information must necessarily 
be recorded, and what records are 
extraneous and may, therefore, be dis- 
carded with safety. 

Sometimes the most difficult task of 
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all for the manufacturing executive 
is to formulate his problem. A prob- 
lem well formulated and clearly stated 
may be said to be well on the road to 
a solution, but the clear formulation 
of a marketing problem must depend 
in the first instance on the manufac- 
turer’s own records and the latter, 
therefore, are a most important con- 
sideration in market analysis work in 
this industry particularly. 

In arriving at a definition of a com- 
ponent market for any particular 
product or group of allied products, 
there are a number of important con- 
siderations. 

First, the industries and subdivisions 
of those industries in which the prod- 
uct may be economically used must 
be located. 

Then the various users, present and 
potential, for the chemical product in 
these industrial groupings must be 
clearly established. 

Thirdly, every industrial group is 
characterized by certain buying habits 
or customs; these must be determined 
and evaluated as to importance. 

The geographical location of groups 
of users and prospective users must be 
determined as well as the channels 
through which the product does or 
could reach the user. The latter point 
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involves a study of the profitability 
and practicability of marketing direct 
as compared with marketing through 
one or more of the several recognized 
classes of middlemen. 

When the product or products have 
been given careful consideration, the 
investigator may proceed to an analy. 
sis of the market itself. His first task 
is a study of the relationship of the 
product to its market. 

Is the item or line a standardized 
material or is it a specialty? The 
component markets divided into a 
many subclassifications as possible 
which consider the product a specialty 
must be listed; likewise those which 
consider it a specialty; and part spe. 
cialty-part standardized. The compo- 
nent markets classified according tw 
geographical territories which consider 
the product a standardized item, or a 
specialty, or a combination of the 
standardized and the specialty classi- 
fication must be developed and listed 

Next, the component markets must 
be classified according to the possible 
uses to which the product is or might 
be put, in relation to its standing a 
a standard or specialized item. 

In the study of the relationship of 
the product to the market there must 


(Continued on page 158 
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CHEMICALS 


KEY 


S 
om 


Concerns Planning to 
Manufacture New Products 
t Concerns Planning to Sell 


New Classes of Customers 


CHEMICALS & DRUGS 


Concerns Planning to 
Expand Sales Territories 


Concerns Planning to Use 
New Methods of Distribution 


ponses 


Taken from Dun & Bradstreet's Survey of 4th Quarter 1944. Tabulated from 28,000 "th 
mo 


which were received in answer to a questionnaire sent to 170,000 companies 


f the 


wholesalers and manufacturers. Dun & Bradstreet reports: “Thirty-seven per cent °° ; 
nation’s manufacturers and 44 per cent of the wholesalers are planning to make or ¢ ribute 
new products or lines according to the survey” 
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R ADERS of this series must have 
concluded by now that your 
wthor condemns the word “pub- 
icity’ as heartily as he endorses the 
m, oraffativity. Yet he uses the accursed 
of the §word in the title of this package!— 
Publicity Without a Pencil.” How 
d listed. ff so? 





consider 


1 
y Classi 


‘ts must § The principal reason is that “pub- 


possible fi licity” — offhand — seems impossible 
rr might § without the written, the typed or the 
iding as printed word. Further, “publicity” is 

iliterative with “pencil,” and with 
nship of platform” and “program chairman” 


ind “public speaking.” 


‘re must 
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Your customers and prospects are married 
to their professions" 





——_ Here’s the idea. 

io Industrial publicity, especially that 
manch of it we prefer to call “tech- 

: ,” may be defined as “the 

we of any and all non-commercial 


fe tical news 








4 mans of mass communication to 
“J §™nsmit newsworthy technical infor- 
mation favorable to the news man’s 
dusiness objectives.” We submit that 
cl % om ty platform, the committee 
c meeting, and the luncheon conversa- 
vu on are all effective means of mass 
mmunication, and, thus, become 
part otf the mews man’s trade. 
This installment is devoted to the 
position that prospects and cus- 
‘omers have ears as well as eyes—that 
"ews can be heard as well as read. 
Your customers and prospects, by 
responses 


s noe oe Six of an Analysis of Technical 
"suf ’S Mlandling by the Industrial 
: Marketer 
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and large, are married to their pro- 
fessions—as much as you are to your 
profession of industrial marketing. 
They belong to an ASM, or an ASME, 
or an ACS—even as you belong to 
NIAA. They meet regularly with their 
technical and managerial “doubles” 
from other plants—even as you pal 
with fellow ad men. 

And whenever and wherever they 
do so, in numbers great enough to 
call for a program—bingo! You have 
an “audience,” tailor-made for attend- 
ing your technical news. 

But you don’t get invited to pre- 
sent a paper, to give a speech, or to 
lead a discussion just because you want 
to talk. Maybe these comments will 
help. 

1. COUNT PROFESSION AL 

NOSES IN YOUR OUTFIT 

Make a list of those in your organiza 


tion who belong to: the Society for Metals, 
the Mechanical Engineers, the AIChE, the 











"$500 sunk in a library of lantern slides may 
get you more showings than a $5,000 movie" 


Chemical Society, the Ceramic Society, the 
Paint, Varnish @ Lacquer Association, the 
Road Builder's Association, the ASH & 
VE, the Wire Association, the Radio En 
gineers, the Machine Tool Builders, or any 
of dozens of other associations which may 
represent professional groups in your mar- 
keting picture. 

Perhaps several will already be in- 
volved in committee work. Perhaps oth- 
ers can be stimulated to more aggressive 
activity. But they all can serve as “seeds” 
in your program. Their confreres are the 
audiences you want to reach. 


2. SINK SOME OF YOUR BUDGET 
IN THE HUMBLE LANTERN 
SLIDE 
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CITY WITHOUT A PENCIL 


By HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 
Advertising Manager, 

Selas Corporation of America 
Philadelphia 


Five hundred dollars in a well-organized 
library of lantern slides (including tabular 
data, charts, photomicrographs, and la 
belled diagrams) may get you more 
“showings” before technical groups than 
a fivethousand-dollar movie because 
slides can be assorted and reassorted espe 
cially to fit any length of any story to any 
group; because slides can be as technical as 
you wish; and because slides are “study” 
material not “promotion” material. 

Frankly, we at Selas prefer photo-blow 
ups and giant charts—because they keey 
the speaker in the view of (and working 
on) his audience; because he can’t hide in 
the darkness and drone. 

But the idea's the same—matching the 
eye-story to the word-story—and both to 
the audience No two audiences are 


alike. 


3. KNOW PROGRAM-BUILDING 
HABITS 


Many engineering societies (notably the 
ASME and the AIChE) have rigid formal 
procedures for the review and handling of 
all papers submitted for meeting presenta- 
tion. There are papers committees for 
each division of the society, and rules on 
how many authorities in the society must 
read and approve a contribution before 
acceptance. 





“Every industrial enterprise has its bashful 
geniuses" 


There are exact specifications on organ 
izations of material, length, illustration, 
symbols and nomenclature, and so on 
Such machinery helps you, as a technical 


(Continued on page 164) 
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COVER PICTURE STORY 


Roebling Plans Job 


eg y after V-E Day, the Tren- 
ton Times carried a 32-page sup- 
plement, “The Challenge of the Days 
Ahead,” devoted to the postwar plans 
of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 
The Roebling insert was effectively de- 
signed to serve a dual purpose; while 
its primary purpose was to strengthen 
postwar employe relations, it also 
served as an excellent promotion piece 
for both company and products. 


It is, of well known that 
there exists throughout the country 
considerable fear that the war will be 
followed by unemployment, 
widespread economic insecurity . . . in 
short, another depression. 


course, 


mass 


Roebling has-done an outstanding 
job, through the pages of its insert, in 


combating this feeling among its 













VIEWS THE NEWS =. 


Antidote for Fear 
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This editorial from “Steel” praises Roebling 
for its foresight in making clear to its em- 
ployes its plans for the future. It comments 
further: “Thousands of industrial companies 
have definite plans for expanding activities. 
If these could be made known to the people 
in the affected communities, they would serve 
as a powerful antidote for fear complex” 
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Roebling to meet sales challenge of the future 
q 
saith help of ex-service mer 





mine 
La Gye P 
. Sane 
Grenlo® . 





cet 


Security for Workers 





Four-color cover and inside pages from “The Challenge of the Days Ahead” which ran # 


32-page supplement in the "Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser" and carried, through mé" 


illustrations of its facilities and personnel and “cold turkey" facts on its peacetime plen 
message of real security to Roebling employes and the people of the affected 


own employes and the people of its 
community. To date, more than 50,000 
copies have been distributed. 

The page of the Roebling 
piece is a panorama of American 
doughboys in marching formation, the 
American Eagle, a miniature suspen- 
bridge, symbolic of Roebling 
products, and the head of an average 
American working man, who looks 
searchingly into the future with obvi- 


cover 


sion 


ous confidence in his eves. 


Following are a few page 
to the history of Roebling ar 
sions of confidence in the 
the company and its empl 


number of Roebling’s top © 


The comments of Charles 
Roebling’s vice-president in 
engineering, are typical of 
fidence expressed by the 
spokesmen: 

“Product development n 

(Continued on page | 
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Agencies Place 347,991 Pages of Advertising in 
Business Papers for Increase of 29.3% Over 1943 


p= placed in business papers’ by 
advertising agencies is continuing 
to increase as the latest annual 1945 
tabulation of agencies reporting to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING shows a new 
all-time high volume record of 347,- 
991 pages. This total high volume of 
advertising placed in business papers 
during 1944 is a gain of 29.23 per cent 
or 78,728 more pages than tabulated 
in the 1943 report which totaled 269,- 
263 pages. 

This 1944 gain in volume over 1943 
is fully equal to and exceeds the gain 
reported in 1943 when there was a 
reported increase of 28.5 per cent or 
58,739 pages. While the actual page 
increase of 1944-1943 over 1943-1942 
isonly 19,989 pages, there is a tremen- 
dous gain of 139,716 pages for 1944 
over the 1942 total volume reported. 

Export publications in the U. S. 
during 1944 had 11,976 pages of ad- 
vertising placed by agencies for a to- 
tal gain of about 24 per cent over 
1943 and a gain of 340 per cent over 
the 1940 prewar volume. An increase 
in the number of agencies placing this 
business is also reported by Export 
Trade and Shipper which made the 


survey which was published in its 
Ninth Annual Advertising Number. 
Only the first 100 leading agencies 
reporting in Export Trade and Ship- 
per’s tabulation are listed here. 

The primary importance of indus- 
try and increasing recognition of its 
importance are both well reflected in 
the results of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
1NG’s tabulation and continuing re- 
ports on advertising volume. Adver- 
tising agencies and advertisers alike, 
have come to a newer, better under- 
standing of the power and wealth of 
industry and in reaching this conclu- 
sion, have sought and used industry’s 
business papers to achieve recognition 
within industry, broadly, and within 
its highly specialized, respective fields 
particularly. 

That much of this increased recog- 
nition will be accredited to the war, 
there is little doubt. That the im- 
portance of industry will slacken now 
with the war’s end should be doubted 
less. Reconversion and the new prob- 
lem of peacetime production will re- 
quire new effort by business papers, 
advertisers and their agencies to in- 
form industry of wartime develop- 


ments that will bring unprecedented 
advantages to the entire industrial 
held. 

All agencies were urged to cooper- 
ate in the survey made by INpDusTRIAI 
MaRKETING establishing the impor- 
tant statistics of this tabulation, since 
IM’s survey is the only indicator of the 
trend of business paper advertising 
placed through agencies and a refer- 
ence record of the volume of business 
so placed. 


The tabulation was compiled from 
reports made by the agencies direct to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and to insure 
all reports being made on a common 
basis, the list of business papers used 
was taken from all business papers list- 
ed in the 1945 Market Data Book 
Number of INpusTRIAL MARKETING. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s editors 
thank those agencies which have co- 
operated to make this annual study 
possible, and suggests that for the pur- 
pose of making this study even more 
valuable in the future, all agencies 
keep their records up to date so that 
the figures can be made easily available 
for the 1946 tabulation. 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1944-43 
As compiled from reports made to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by the following agencies 

Rank Pages Pages | Rank Pages Pages 
1944 1944 1943 | 1944 1944 1943 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc........ 11,361 8,432 Walker & Downing.............. 3,125 2,371 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 21 Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc.... 3,069 3,614 
RRR enna epee oe 10,987 8,164 ee a a eee 3,020 2,823 
} J. Walter Thompson Company+... 9,751 7,005 23 Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc... 2,908 2,161 
+ G. M. Basford Company.......... 8,211 6,940 24 The McCarty Company........... 2,902 1,618 
5 McCann-Erickson, Inc. ........... 6,648 4,951 25 Horton-Noyes Company .......... 2,885 2,455 
Murray Breese Associates, Inc....... 5,143 4,649 26 Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.... 2,802 1,783 
The Buchen Company............ 5.045 4,109 27 Meldrum & Fewsmith............ 2,742 2,104 
James Thomas Chirurg Company... 4,644 3,246 28 Hazard Advertising Company...... 2,617 1,991 

Comptan Advertising, Inc......... 4,634 2,929 2 Reincke-Ellis- Younggreen & Finn 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc.§... 4,561 2,974 as ooo chateau ain ater alitorai ice 2,458 2,039 
Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd. 4,522 3,672 30 The Cramer-Krasselt Company..... 2,456 1,791 
Evens Associates, Inc........00+%: 4,323 2,998 a £0 ee nee 2,214 1,581 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc..... 4,295 2,465 32 D’Arcy Advertising Company...... 2,191 2,532 

Petter Genes. BOG: «. «cs oc ccvaeces 4,016 3,157 33. Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance. 
The Griswold Eshleman Company.. 3,994 3,118 REE Ktiewabuhed abeet ds E8464 2,357 1,499 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc........ 3,966 3,713 34 Geare-Dlarston, Inc. 2... csc cece: 2,147 2,234 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 35 The Aitkin-Kynett Company....... 2,137 1,910 
ee rere rere ne 3,462 2,606 36 Gardner Advertising Company..... 2,128 1,487 
Sutherland-Abbott ............... 3,309 2,409 37 MacLaren Advertising Company, Ltd. 2,091 1,274 
Dechemen @& Co., Inc......0cscces 3,139 2,591 38 Marschalk and Pratt Company...... 2,090 1,494 
Newell-Emmett Company ......... 3,125 2,667 39 Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc...... 2,049 1,447 

+ Includes Canadian office. — eee ae SD 

§ Includes Detroit and New York offices. § Includes Detroit and New York offices. 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1944-43 


1944 
41) 
4) 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


a a & 
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Anhwnwoe 
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Ronalds Adv 
Cory Snow, Inc 
Addison Vars Company. 
Witte & Burden........ j 
Hutchins Advertising Company 
Davis-Dyke & Co....... 
Western Advertising Agency. 
Alley & Richards Company 
McLain Organization, Inc.. 
Behel and Waldie and Briggs 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates. 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace. Inc 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc 
Kreicker & Meloan, Inc 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd. A 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc.. ; 
Gebhardt and Brockson, Inc 
Russell T. Kelley, Ltd 
Maxon, Inc 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Cecil & Presbrey, Inx 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation 
Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd 
Frank Best & Co., Inc 
Ferry-Hanly Company 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co 
Shappe-Wilkes, Inc eea¥ cee 
The Bayless Kerr Company eee 
Henry A. Loudon, Advertising. 
Hoffman & York. — 
Gever. Cornell & Newell In 
Dozier-Graham-Eastman 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Beeson-Faller Reichert, Inc 
Alford R. Poyntz Advertising, Ltd. # 
I. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency. 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Co 
Kircher. Helton te Collett 
Parker-Allstor Associates, Inc 
Doremus & Co 
The Biow C 
J]. M. Mathes, Inc : 
Vansant, Dugdale & Co., I: 
[ E McGivena & Co.. Inc . 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, In« 
West-Marquis, Inc 
Ed Wolff & Associates 
Charles M. Gray & Associates 
Sr kes I 
Earle Ludgin & Co 
Meermans, Inc. .... 
Almon Brooks Wilder, In 
R | Potts-Calkins Ee Holdet 
Thoma and Gill — 
Bert S. Gittins, Advertising 
Cummings, Brand & McPhersor 
The Ralph L. Dombrower Company, 
Robert B. Grady Company.. 
A.W. Lewin Company 
Weston-Barnett, Inc. .......... 
Morrison Advertising Agency, Inc 
Melvin F. Hall Advertising Agency 
Inc a 
E. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc 
The S.C. Baer Company 
W. S. Hill Company 
Ry vers i Smith . —" 
lohn Fa'lne Arn’t & C Ir 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
The Roland G. E 
tiot 
| Hayden 
ohn A. C 


ertising 


ompany, In 


Ullman Organiza 


Twiss 
urns & Ce 
Includes M 
Incluc 


1943 higures not available 


ntreal and Toronto o 


les Chicago and New York ofh 


Page 


1944 


1.079 


1.074 


O65 


1.059 


O19 
006 
004 
998 
997 
98Y 


984 
980 
950 
950 
945 


942 
936 
917 
913 
896 
SYU 
886 


884 
882 


77> 


87 


I 


} 
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> 
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1943 
465 
391 


1156 


1495 


147 


y 


1.504 


4 
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+ 


— = i 


mwmwwere ww 
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Rank 
1944 
109 


110 
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ox 


Iw W PN PV tS PS Yt tv ts te 
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” & 
> wn 


~~ 
o> ws 


~ ww 
o-~3Io 


ww 


>> + 
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Edward W 

Advertising 
Inc 

Donahue & Co 

Keeling & Co., 

The Fred M. Randall Company... 

Sanger-Funnell, Inc eee | 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inx 

Davies & McKinney 

Humbert & Jones. . 

]. M. Hickerson, Inc 

James G. Lamb Company.... 

Alfred Colle Company... 

Roy S. Durstine, Inc....... ; 

The Caldwell-Baker Company... 

The Condon Company, Inc 

Renner Advertisers 

Harris D. McKinney Sig sterkrate 

Howard H. Monk & Associates. 

Carr Liggett Advertising Agency... 

Carter, Jones & Taylor 

Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, Inc 

Brennan Advertising Agency.... 

Abbott Kimball Company, Inc 

The Parker Advertising Company. 

Chas. Dallas Reach Company 

William Jenkins Advertising 

The White Advertising Company. 

Lennon & Mitchell, Inc 

Wilson &@ Haight & Welch, Inx 

Reiss Advertising 

Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inx 

Riordan & Messler.... 

William Hart Adler, Inc 

Wildrick & Miller, Inc 

Calkins & Holden 

Burke Dowling Adams.... 

Picard Advertising Company 

Landscheft, Inc 

George T. Metcalf Company 

Sidener and Van Riper, Inc 

Peterson & Kempner, Inc 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc 

Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc 

Platt-Forbes, Inc 

Fulton, Morrissey Company 

The Keeler & Stites Company... 

Hammond-Goff Company 

Holden, Clifford, Flint, Inc 

Foltz-Wessinger, Inc 

Gibbons Advertising Agency, 

The Lloyd H. Hall Company 

John W. Odlin Company, Inc 

W. L. Towne Advertising 

Warman & Co 

E. W. Sann & Associates 

Paris & Peart 

Mace Advertising Agency, Inc..... 

L. C. Cole—Advertising 

The Chester C. Moreland Company 

Burlingame & Grossman 

Campbell-Mithun, Inct 

Walter J. Gallagher, Advertising... 

Scott-Telander 

Watts, Payne—Advertising, Inc..... 

H. George Bloch Advertising Com 
pany 

The Emery 
Inc 

The Davis Press, Inc..... 

John Stover Advertising Agency... 

Paxson Advertising 

Industrial Advertising Agency, Ltd.. 

Stanley Pflaum Associates 


Robotham & Co.... 


Producers Associated 


Advertising 


(Continued on page 64) 


Includes Minneapolis and Chicago 
offices 


Company, 


Pages Pages 
1944 1943 
864 574 


863 
863 
852 
839 
838 
810 
804 
790 
780 
780 
778 
773 
771 

771 

766 
754 
743 
742 
741 
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707 
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665 
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644 
633 
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623 
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619 
609 
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596 
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581 
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" He says we're going places... 
« ||He’s advertising in Hard ; 
‘: ||He’s advertising in Hardware Age 
54 
AC 
56 
16 
41 
49 
$6 
a 
of 
Unpack em, Daisy, unpack ‘em! This trip is not for you. Your 
boss has a sales message that packs a punch . . . and that’s 
7 what's going places... 
It's going into 15,000 or more leading retail hardware stores 
y ill over the country — stores serving home and farm and fac- 
tory with more than 60,000 different items. It’s going to sit 
tight down at the desks of those 9,000 large hardware retailers 
who make 72% of all hardware store sales —and also those 
3428 wholesale executives and salesmen who account for 
99.12% of the wholesale hardware sales. ? 
This traveling sales message of ours in Hardware Age doesn't FIGURES THAT ADD UP: 
have to stumble over receptionists . . . it’s welcomed right into @ Hardware Age has the largest circulation in the hardware field 
4 the boss’s office. As a matter of fact, it’s sent for, he pays to — 23,412 —strictly “reader-interest” paid subscriptions. 
9 have it come to him! It travels in mighty good company, too @ Hardware Age has a retail circulation of 16,167 hardware re- 
78 — because nearly every advertiser in the held uses Hardware tailers and retail salesmen (A. B. C. Statement December 1944). 
Age to get his message over to oe men er hardware This includes over 15,000 individual stores. 
ao rel omy | papeligsetiess on. in Hardware Age a @ Hardware Age has complete and influential coverage of the 
4 Yes Dais 7 pe voviles ies siiniaiceadliain cine hardware wholesaling industry — 3,573 subscriptions among 
16 ” ~~ Pi ga po *, dhe anein eal diene Pe cna executives and sales forces of 96.5% of all wholesalers, account- 
183 jour boss's sales promotion program. And the only packing ing for 99.12% of the wholesale hardware business. 
1 that needs to be done is packing plenty of punch into the sales . Hardware Age has largest voluntary renewal percentage — 
}2 tory. Then your boss is all set to go places in the great 86.62% as of December 1944 A. B.C. 
hardware market. © Hardware Age, in 1944, was used by 92.5% of all hardware 
+ advertisers in national publications. Of these, 50.7% used it 
"7 | exclusively. 
4 | “We Hardware Dealers pay 
) ‘nich ter | QBARDWARE 
Maybe that’s why advertis- 
. ing in Hardware Age pays. A G E 
_ 
Wain Entrance to the Great Hardware Market 
A Chilton © Publication 100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
| ®@ Charter Member @ 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1944-43 


Rank Pages 
1944 1944 
175 Rea, Fuller & Co 476 
176 Merrill Symonds, Advertising... ... 469 
177 D. P. Brother & Co., Inc 465 
178 Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc.. 462 
179 Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency 457 

Guy C. Core Company 457 
180 Addison Lewis & Associates 456 
181 Sheldon, Quick & McElroy, Inc.... 454 
182 Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc 449 
183 O. E Hopfer . 447 
184 Willard G. Myers Advertising Agency 445 
185 The Moss-Chase Company 433 

Glenn Advertising, Inc.* 428 
187 Morton and Mason* 

Sommers-Davis Company 

Wendt Advertising Agency 

The Advertising Corporation... 

The Mayers Company 

Needham & Grohmann, Inc 

George Homer Martin, Advertising. 

Aarons, Sill & Caron, Inc.# 

Louis E. Wade, 

Ben Sackheim, Inc 

Robt. B. Young Advertising Agency 

Moser & Cotins, Inc 

R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd dec 

Raymond C. Hudson & Associates 

Wearstier Advertising, Inc... 

Belden and Hickox 

Fred’k A Spolane Company. e6 

Brandt Advertising Company. . 

Rogers, Gano & Bachrodt, Inc.... 

Earle A. Buckley Organization.... 

Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, 

C. Wendel Muench & Co 

Irwin Vladimir & Co.., 

Perry-Brown, Inc 

Bennett-Advertising 

Paul Teas, Inc 

Spooner & Kriegel............. 

H. M. Klingensmith Company*.. 

Carter Advertising Agency, Inc 

Schipper Associates 

Manternach, Inc..... 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc 

Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc... 

Fitzgerald Advertising Agency... 

Liller, Neal & Battle 

Darwin H. Clark Advertising Agency 

The McCormick-Armstrong Company 

Merchandising Advertisers 

Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc 

Kane Advertising 

Austin C. Lescarboura & Staff. . 

Jones Frankel Company. % 

George H. Gibson Company.... 

Hevenor Advertising Agency, Inc 

Critchfield & Co 

MacDonald-Cook Company 

Lewis Advertising Agency 

McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman Company 

Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency.. 

Moss Associates 

Frank C. Nahser, Inc 

Harold C. Walker 

F. J. Low Company, 

M. Glen Miller, Advertising 

The Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd 

Lucius |. Wightman 

Eldridge-Northrop, 

The Morgan Advertising Company. 

Cloyd F. Woolley, Inc 

Westheimer and Company 

Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc..... 

National Export Advertising Service, 


Inc “+ 


» 
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2 1943 figures not available 
Organized during or since 1943 


Pages 
1943 
298 
355 
461 
456 
433 
289 
516 
288 
423 
423 
347 
200 


Rank 
1944 


4 
va 
a) 


mMimvmmwmMmrnvet 
dd ed | 


2 
an 
2) 


Pages 
1944 


Gotham Advertising Company 265 
Fred Wittner Advertising 265 
The Goldsmith Company 264 
Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 

Inc. 262 
The Alvin Gardner Company 261 
The Conner Company 257 
John Gilbert Craig, Advertising... . 257 
Richard Thorndike Precision Adver- 

tising 254 
The Purse Company 248 
R. J. Skala Company 248 
Scheel Advertising Agency 247 
Merrill Anderson Company 240 
Olmsted & Foley 240 
Albert A. Drennan 237 
R. H. Young and Associates 237 
J. M. Haggard, Advertising 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc... 
Butler-Advertising 
Charles Daniel Frey 

Agency 
Allen, Heaton & McDonald, Inc.... 
Herbert Rogers Company 
Artwil Company 
Taylor Ward, Inc 
Williams & Saylor, Inc 
Garfield & Guild 
The Carpenter Advertising Company 
S. R. Leon Company 
Ehrlich & Neuwirth 
Robert H. Brooks Company 
O. K. Fagen Advertising Agency... 
Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc.. 
Frederick-Clinton Company 
John O. Powers Company 
The Hubbell Advertising Agency, Inc 
Philip Klein 
Will K. Miller 
O’Grady-Andersen 
Chadwick & Harriman 
Edward M. Power Company, Inc.... 
Edward E. Hibshman and Associates 
McClure & Wilder, Inc 
McKee & Albright, Inc 
Bradford & Co 
Franklin Advertising Service 
Channing L. Bete Company 
Albert Evans-Advertising 
R. Marshall 
Charles Meissner & Associates, 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc 
R. C. Breth, Inc 
Harry M. Frost Company, Inc 
H. C. Mulberger, Inc 
Fox & Mackenzie 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc 
J. D. Tarcher & Co 
Fred A Hinrichsen 

Agency 
Bonsib Advertising Agency 
Park City Advertising Agency, Inc.. 
Solis §. Cantor Advertising Agency. 
L. H. Gross & Associates# 

The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. 

Bunker & Downing, Inc 

Major Advertising Agency 

Brown Advertising Agency 

Allen & Reynolds Advertising 

Henry J. Kaufman ©& Associates... 

Rossi & Hirshson 

Lawrence I. Everling 

Johnson, Read & Co 

Shaw Advertising Agency 

Arthur Rosenberg Company, Inc.... 

W. Earl Bothwell Advertising Agency 
(Continued on page 66) 
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= 1943 figures not available 
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- 
3 ACCENT se suliae , 
an | ... magnolias ... mint juleps and moonlight. . . 


the South has its full share of charm and romance. But what’s 

: this new Southern accent? It’s a booming voice . . . the voice of a 
38 vigorous people, awakened and echoing the rising tempo of 
industrial and commercial activity in the new South. 


The South is moving swiftly forward . .. is becoming a dominant 
factor in the American scene. It’s today’s and tomorrow’s new 
frontier. 


For those with courage and vision this new frontier is opportunity 
16 ... and a challenge. This is a vast new market ...a market for 
every type of product from heavy industrial equipment to the 
latest gadget for the home. 


8¢ Get your share of this market. Carry your message right into the 
South on the pages of the South’s own business magazine... 
$4 the Manufacturers Record. 


For 63 years Southern executives and business men have been 
reading Manufacturers Record. They know it is the magazine that 
has constantly gone “‘all out” for the growth and development 

of Southern industry. To put your message before Southern 

y executives who do the buying, choose Manufacturers Record. It’s 
read by the men who count in the South. 


MANUPACTURERS RECOK 


Established 1882 
The Business Magazine of the South 


CANDLER BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





Publishers: 
Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Censtruction Magazine — Daily Construction Bulletin 


aa 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1944-43 


Rank 
1944 


288 
289 
290 


291 


29? 
293 


294 


295 


296 


9907 


298 


Pages 
1944 
Briggs & Varley, Inc rr e. 160 
The Krichbaum Company 159 
A. V. Grindle Advertising Agency. . 157 
Norton Advertising Service 157 
The Blakemore Company 156 
Eastman, Scott & Co 155 
Lawrence Fertig & Co., 155 
W. B. Doner & Co 154 
Ross Roy, Inc 154 
Adrian Bauer Advertising Agency... 150 
The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc 150 
Averell Broughton 
Agency 149 
Crier Advertising Service 149 
Ingalls-Miniter Company... . 148 
Ratcliffe Advertising Agency 
L. Charles Lussier, Inc 
Advertising Associates 
Eastern States Advertising Agency. 
House & Leland 
N. A. Winter Advertising Agency. 
Agency Service Corporation 
Wyatt Advertising Agency 
Charles S. Kane Company. . 
Walker Advertising Agency. 
Cahn-Miller, Inc 
Sorenson & Co 
Hardy Advertising ee 
Michigan Coach & Car Advertising 
Company 
Flack Advertising Agency 
Julian Gross Advertising Agency... . 
R. E. McCarthy Advertising Agency 
Goldman & Gross# 
Charles F. Dowd, Inc Saag 
Russell M. Seeds Company. . 
Roy Elliott Company 
Charles E. Vautrain Associates, 
Scrivener, O'Brien & Co...... 
Martin, Frank, Inc 
Herbert Chason Company. . 
Wiltman & Pratt 
Newby & Peron, Inc 
Ellis Advertiring Company (Canada) 
C. Franklin Brown & Co 
Jewell F. Stevens Company... 
Alfred A. Morse & Co 
Venable-Brown Company, Inc 
Jack C. Wemple, Advertising 
Ray K. Glenn Advertising 
Merrill Kremer, Inc 
Justin Funkhouser and Associates. . 
W. D. Lyon Company 
S. E. Schneider Advertising 
Kaplan & Bruck* 
Short and Baum, Advertising 
David, Inc 
Livingstone Porter Hicks 
Ryder & Ingram, Ltd 
A. L. Adkins Company 
David Malkiel Advertising Agency. . 
R. T. Harris Advertising Agency, Inc 
Sidney K. Lenby, Advertising... .. 
Advertisers’ Service, Inc 
Edward Hamburger Advertising Com 
pany# 
Ohio Advertising Agency 
Oscar F. Sackson Advertising Agency 
R. W. Sayre Company 
Sherman B. Paris, Advertising 
Flagler Advertising, Inc 
R. L. Douglas and Associates 
The Kight Advertising Company.... 
Kenneth H Kolpien Advertising 


Service 


2 1943 figures not available 
* Organized during or since 1943 


Pages 
1943 
117 
149 
129 
153 
102 
83 
170 
44 
51 
100 


81 


Rank 
1944 
336 Rex Ceder 
Robert E. Clarke & Associates 
337. Ankeney Advertising Agency 
The Schuyler Hopper Company*... 
338 C. P. Clark, Inc 
Se SO ac kkwccddeeecacees 
340 Willis S. Martin Company 


341 P. F. O'Keefe Advertising Agency, 


Inc. 


342 James R. Reese Advertising Company 


343 Copley Advertising Agency 
The Furman Company 

344 Spitz & Webb. Advertising 

345 The Yankee Writing Service 

346 Goodkind. Joice & Morgan 

347 The Randall Company 

348 June & Co 

349 Raymond R. Morgan Company 
Sharp Advertising Agency 

350 Ambro Advertising Agency 

351 Richard T. Brandt, Inc 

352 Robert H. Scott, Advertising 

353 James Millen, 

354 Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, Inc 

355 William D. Andes 
Owen & Chappell, Inc 

356 Brantley Advertising Agency 
Marvin Winsett 
The Yount Company 

357 Geo. C. Nagel & Associates 

358 Beaumont and Hohman, Inc®.... 

359 Richard Cole, Advertising 

360 Fran Murray, Inc 

361 Paul Winans, Advertising 

362 Guenther Associates, Inc 

363 Barrons Advertising Company, Inc 
A. D. Walter, Inc 
Geo. Wilfred Wright 

364 Advertising Agency Service 
R. H. Cary, Inc 

365 Griffith Advertising Agency 
Newmarks Advertising Agency, Inc 


Carl C. Wakefield Advertising Agency 


366 The Ad-Craftsmen 
367 Bo Bernstein & Co., 
Carlson Advertising Agency 
Robert C. Stoops—Advertising 
lohn B. Van Domelen Agency 
368 Pollyea Advertising 
369 F.A. Ensign Advertising Agency, Inc 
370 Lindsey and Company, Inc 
371 Harrison-Rippey Advertising Com- 
pany 
Street & Finney, Inc 
L. W. Wendt Company 
Ray Carr Organization 
Fred M. Reast 
Arthur W. Sampson Company, Inc.. 
Frederick Seid—Advertising 
Samuel Taubman & Company 
Unwin Advertising Agency 
375 Pacific Advertising Staff 
376 Earl R. Culp Company 
377 Edward Howard & Co 
William Ganson Rose, Inc 
Leonard M. Sive & Associates 
378 Hill Advertising, Inc 
379 W. L. Wright Company 
380 W. H. Davis, Advertising 
381 M. M. Horton Company# 
O. H. Luck# 
Ray Mills Advertising Agency 
Wertheim Advertising Associates... 
Wadsworth & Walker, Inc 
(Continued on page 68) 


Organized during or since 1943 
1943 figures not available 
Kansas City office only 


Pages 

1944 
77 
77 
76 
76 
75 
74 
72 


Pag 
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in the 


VINCENT F. WATERS 





en 


MACHINERY 
and METALS 


Market of the 


SOUTH 





A NEW PUBLICATION for KEY MEN 
of the SOUTH'S MACHINERY INDUSTRY 





FIRST 


One of the 10 
Business Papers 
Under Management of 
Ernest H. Abernethy, 
Publisher Since 1925. 


The Editor and His Policies 


Vincent F. Waters believes with Donald Nelson in the great economic opportunity of the South. He 
sees here one plant after another which is among the greatest in the world. He sees coming to the 
South the decentralized plants, for example, of the automotive industry—whose major factors have 
already announced and broken ground for operations involving many millions of investment, and many 
thousands of skilled workers. 


So Mr. Waters has planned an editorial schedule which will give to the key men of these newly grown 
industries the regular monthly "refresher course" they need, and will continue to need. 


He recognizes that in the reconversion period, and for many years beyond, there will be constant 
change in technique, materials, machinery and methods. He has a field rich in technical development, 
end is skilled in transmitting the facts simply, clearly, specifically to his readers. 


Southern Machinery and Metals 


75 Third Street N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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SPACE PLACED IN BUSINESS PAPERS BY ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 1944-43 


Rank 
1944 
384 
385 


386 
387 
388 


Pages 
1943 
Stone-Stevens- Howcott- Halsey, ‘ 11 
H. Charles Sieck, Inc., Ltd 

W. L. Vomack, Inc 

Carl G. Vienot, 

Francis K. Glew, Advertising 

Arthur Crosby Service 


Pages 


Rank 
1944 


Pages 
1943 


Pages 
1944 


Johanet Advertising Agency 
Maurice Wolff, Advertising 


Totals for 466 agencies reporting 
for both 1944 and 1943....... 347,991 


Space Placed in Export Publications by Advertising Agencies in 1944-43 


Rank 
1944 
l 


2 
3 


4 
5 


ron a survey 


Pages Pages 

1944 1943 
| 33014 
$3814 320 
410 244 
330 155 


Irwin Vladimir & Co., 

J. Walter Thompson Company 

Export Advertising Agency 

McCann-Erickson, Inc 

National Export Advertising Service, 
Inc 

The Buchen Company 

Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, 
Inc 

Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc..... 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc 

James Thomas Chirurg Company... 

D'Arcy Advertising Company 

Arthur Kudner, 

The J. Roland Kay Company, Inc... 

N W Ayer & Son, Inc 

Burke Dowling Adams 

Fuller, Smith & Ross, Inc ‘ 

Gotham Advertising Company, In¢ 

Faote Cone f Belding 

Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc 

G. M. Basford Company 

Burton Browne, Inc 

Evans Associates. Inc 

L. E. MeGivena & Co., 

Ed Wolff & Associates 

McCormick-Armstrong Company... 

Harton-Noves Comnany . 

Comrton Advertising, Inc 

Ce il f Prechrey, Inc 

- ' Rehleman Company 

L C. Cole 

Klau-Van 
ates, Inc 

Plate -Poachec 

Satigstnndl: MOdwies 

Charles WW Hoyt Comnany, 

Rert S Gittins. Advertising........ 

Addison Vars Company.... 

Altert A 


328 239 


1581 


152 
139! 


> he hel 


Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 


Company 


Drennan 
Inc.# .. 
ung & Rubicam, 
Associates 


Gray 


mndcheft 


rraves ond 


T 
N 
Ruscell T 
iven 
--on-Faller Reichert, 

M. Mathes, Inc 

The Aitkin-Kynett Company 
Geare-Marston, Inc 
Schiprer Associates 


( 
( 


. 


’ 
r 


Bee 
] 


= 1943 figures not available 


Rank 
1944 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


compiled and published by Export Trade and Shipper in its Ninth Annual Advertising Number. 


Pages 
1944 1943 


Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc.... 56% 64) 
Brooke. Smith French & Dorrance.. S52 27 
John Falkner Arndt Company, Inc... 55 

Henry A. Loudon—Advertising... . 5344 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc..... 53 
Newell-Emmett 52 

Wm. B. Remington, Inc 51 

Dorland International, Inc 51 

Wilson & Haight & Welch, Inc.... 48 

Gray & Rogers 

Murray Breeze Associates 

Beaumont & Homan 

Williams & Saylor, Inc 

Scott-Telander 

Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc 

Hoffman and York Advertising 

Lewis & Gilman 

L. W. Ramsey Adv. Agency 

Van Auken Ragland, Inc 

©. E. Hopfer Industrial Advertising. 

A. W. Lewin Comnany 

The Bayless-Kerr Company 

Geo. T.- Metcalf Company 

Ress Llewellyn, Inc 

Walker & Downing 

Branstater Hammond 

Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc 

Pewin, Wasev & Comrany, Inc..... 

The Essig Company, Ltd 

Camphell-Ewrald Comnany, Inc 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 

Rauerlein, Inc 

Re-nmort, He'ler & Sperling, 

Melvin F. Hall Adv 

Henri. Hurst & McDonald 

Alan P 
Western 
Belden & Hickox 

Mumm. Mullay and Nichols, Inc.#. 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates... . 
Maxon. Inc 

Wavreshoro Advertising Agency... 
W7) W. Garricon 

The Cramer-Krasselt Company 

The McCarty Company 

McLain Organization, Inc 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc... . 
Kreicker & Meloan, Inc 
Zimmer-Keller, 

Gardner Advertising Company 
Earle Ludgin & C 

Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc..... 


Pages 


A Ay ertising 


= 1943 figures not available 
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Why one important group of Petroleum engineers 
is particularly interested in product information 


Thousands of Petroleum engineers have been working for 
Uncle Sam these last few years. The interests and needs of 
this large group present an unusual opportunity for manufac- 
turers of equipment sold to the Petroleum Industry. 


‘| O understand why these fellows were important to 
Uncle Sam and will be to your future sales picture, you 
have to understand a little of what goes to make up a 
Petroleum engineer. 


His interest in equipment is thoroughly practical and realistic 


He learns the hard way. Usually while studying to get his 
degree, he enters the field as a roustabout . . . the lowliest 
job in the industry. If he works 
in the Drilling, Producing 


They're returning to top engineering jobs where they 
will again specify and buy equipment and supplies 


Their basic problems will be the same ones they had before 
the war (many new twists to old problems, of course), 
and they will not have forgotten their skill and technical 
knowledge. Naturally, they'll turn to The Petroleum 
Engineer, because they are anxious to learn anything that 
will help them step up the efficiency of the operation for 
which they are responsible. And The Petroleum Engineer 
is devoted exclusively to providing information about new 
techniques, more efficient methods and more productive 
operations. 


But manufacturers will need to re-educate these thousands 
of returning engineers to the 
special values of their products. 


or Transportation Divisions, 
he may be asked to do any- 
thing from bucking tongs to 
digging ditches. 


In his many steps up the 
ladder, he learns something 
about everything connected 
with the oil Industry. He may 
help construct a new plant, or 
clear a location. He may even 


help build a bridge. 


With such a background, it is 
not surprising that these en- 
gineers were commandeered 
for the Seabees and other 
branches of the service where 
practical, experienced engi- 


This chart tells the story of The Petroleum Engineer's 
loss in circulation when the Army started taking the indus- 
try's top engineers, and the increase when these men 
began to return and agaih subscribe to the magazine that 
is devoted to helping them solve operating problems. 


JUNE 1940 JUNE 1943 JUNE 1945 


For complete circulation breakdown by titles (The Petroleum 
Engineer's readership is strongest among Engineers, 
Superintendents, and Officials in Charge of Operations), 
see The Petroleum Engineer's market story in Standard 
Rate & Data, Class. 111, Business Paper Section. 


And the importance of the 
operating engineer cannot be 
overemphasized because of 
the buying procedure in the 
Petroleum Industry. Here the 
operating men’s responsibility 
for performance earns them 
the right to specify and buy 
92% of the $3,000,000,000 
worth of equipment, materials 
and supplies purchased an 
nually in the Industry. 


What this means to 
Manufacturers 


There is a challenge here, and 
a paradox. On the one hand, 


neers civil, electrical, me- 

chanical and chemical—were 

required. (Texas A & M's entire 1944 Graduating Class of 
500 enlisted as commissioned officers in the Army!) 


So, off they went to War—the Army’s gain; the Industry's loss 
(and ours) 


Obviously, such years of technical and practical experience 
couldn't be easily replaced. There just weren't enough men 
who had progressed through all the stages that go to make 
up an Operating engineer. So the Industry struggled along 
without them. 


For our part, many good readers temporarily swapped the 
Petroleum Engineer for the Manual of Arms. Naturally, 
our circulation dropped downward for awhile. Now many 
of then are over military age, and have started returning to 
their Industry and their magazine. 


In itally, he may be called a Superintendent, Chief Engineer, Operational, 
or Safety Engineer, Combustion, Chemical, Instrument or Design 

but he is usually a graduate engineer with practical. not 
experience in the oil industry 
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he may well have forgotten 

something of what he knew 
about products sold to the Industry—except a few that he 
used effectively. On the other hand, he’s been working these 
last few years with many items of equipment common to the 
Petroleum Industry, where he has had no say as to brand 
... he’s had to take whatever the Army supplied. 


So manufacturers of equipment and materials used in the 
Petroleum Industry will need to describe and picture product 
features . . . what it does, how it works, what problems it 
helps lick . . . to a group of men who are going to have to 
freshen their memories in a hurry on the value of specific 
products. Obviously, such an educational campaign will help 
you do a better selling job on those engineers who ‘never 
left home’’! 
New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Roger Motheral. 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells St., E. V. Perkins. 
Huntington Park, Cal., 5905 Pacific Blvd., R. C. Wipperman 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Irwin-Keasler Bldg. 


T. J. Crowley 


Advertising Manager 








Green Promoted 


Marvin T. Green has been promoted to 
the position of sales manager of the 
printing division of 
Chicago Show 
Printing Company. 
Mr. Green was pre- 
viously advertising 
and sales promo- 
tion manager of the 
company, and prior 
to that, headed his 
ywwn Chicago adver- 
tising agency, Mar- 
vin Green, Inc. 

In his new post, 
Mr. Green will di- 
rect national sales, 
including supervi 
sion of 26 branch 





Marvin T. Green 


offices. The company specializes in han- 
dling all phases of point-of-sale adver 
tising 

John M. O'Dea assumes the position 


of advertising manager left vacant by Mr. 


Green 


Evans Adds New Bureau 


Warren W. Lewis, formerly public re- 
lations counsellor with MacDonald-Cook 
Company, heads the new public relations 
and publicity bureau of Evans Associates, 
Inc., Chicago agency 

The agency's entry into the public re- 
lations field is indication of the current 
agency trend to offer public relations and 
publicity as supplementary services to ad- 
vertising accounts 

Mr. Lewis comes to Evans with a back- 
ground of nearly 30 years in newspaper, 
publicity and public relations work 


Ord New Sales Manager 
Robinson Ord has been appointed gen- 


eral sales manager of the organic division 
of Monsanto Chemical Company. For- 
merly assistant general manager of sales, 
Mr. Ord succeeds the late Fred C. Renner 
who died on June 26 

A graduate of Oxford University's 
Pembroke College, Mr. Ord joined Mon- 
santo in 1929, serving successively as cor 
respondent, export manager, assistant man- 
ager of and since 1941, assistant 
general manager of sales 

Arthur P. Kroeger assumes the position 


formerly held by Mr. Ord 


sales 


Akers New President 
Kenneth W. Akers, for the past five 


years executive vice-president and creative 
director of Gris 
w o 1 d- Eshleman 
Company, Cleve 
land advertising 
agency, was elected 
president at a re- 
cent meeting of the 
board of directors 
C. L. Eshleman, one 
of the original 
founders of the 
company in 1912 
and president since 
1932, became 
chairman of the 
board 

A graduate ot 
Columbia University, Mr. Akers joined 
the agency as creative director in 1934 
following extensive experience in the fields 
of sales and advertising. He became vice 
president and creative director in 1937 
and executive vice-president in 1940 


Kenneth W. Akers 
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Through 73 years of paper making . . . and 


long years of ceaseless scientific research, 
quality that is recognized by printers and 


paper buyers throughout the world. 
And uniformity of that high quality is 


KIMBERLY 


_—_—_... 





CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


. 
TRAD 
Ware 
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Kimberly-Clark has achieved a standard of 


maintained by the most modern technical con- 


trols. In the finished testing room, for example, 


are precision instruments for measuring basis 
weight, strength, brightness, opacity and 
printability. Every lot of Levelcoat Printing 
Paper is subjected to the rigorous specification 
of these tests. 

Yes, only the finest printing paper can pass 
these tests . . . and Levelcoat Printing Paper 


does that consistently. 








x\| A ow of \ 
() x Kimberly 
a! evelcoal Clark 


RESEARCH 


PRINTING PAPERS ‘oiecl 
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On August 9 and 10, seven of Pittsburgh's leading industrial advertising and agency executives engaged in the serious work of selecting the 
winners in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S Eighth Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement. The 419 entries in the competition were care 
fully scrutinized by these intent and hard-working judges: (L. to r.), V. H. McClure, president, W. S. Hill Company; Harold S. Downing, 
director of the industrial division of Walker & Downing, chairman; 
James L. Austin, publicity specialist, Westinghouse Electric Corporation; George Ketchum, president, Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc.; D 
Clinton Grove, ass't to executive vice-pres., Blaw-Knox Company; and George B. Cushing, sales promotion manager, A. M. Byers Company 


419 Entries of 150 Publications Compete for 
25 Editorial Awards in Eighth Annual Contest 


A TOTAL of 419 entries stamped 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S Eighth 
Annual Competition for Editorial 
Achievement conducted in Pittsburgh 
on August 9 and 10, as the largest and 
most successful in the history of the 
event. This year’s total exceeded by 
more than 100 the previous all-time 
high set in 1944 at Philadelphia. The 
419 entries comprising the Eighth 
Annual Competition were submitted 
bv the editors of 150 publications in 
widely diversified fields. 


Although six more awards were 
made than in previous years, the 
judges’ task of selecting the four out- 
standing entries in each of the six 
classifications was no less difficult than 
designating three winners in the past. 
This year’s exceedingly close, touch- 
and-go competition reflects the in- 
creasingly outstanding job done by 
the nation’s business papers during the 
war In several classifications 
a secret ballot among the jury of 
judges was necessary to determine the 
first-place winner. 


years. 


With Harold S. Downing, director 
of the industrial division of Walker 
and Downing, PittsLurgh agency, 
serving as chairman, the jury of judges 
proceeded in shirt-sleeve fashion to 
the 25 
minimum of 


winning entries with a 
effort. 


select 
duplication of 
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Prior to the actual judging, methodical 
procedures that greatly expedited’ the 
serious task of designating the 25 win- 
ners, were established by the judges. 

Serving with Mr. Downing on the 
jury of judges were V. H. McClure, 
president, W. S. Hill Company; D. 
Clinton Grove, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany; George Ketchum, president, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.; 
G. B. Cushing, manager, sales promo- 
tion, A. M. Byers Company; J. L. 
Austin, publicity specialist, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation; and Ed- 
win H. Stuart, president, Edwin H. 
Stuart, Inc., typographers. 

Mr. Stuart, an outstanding and rec- 
ognized expert on typography, aided 
in determining which publications best 
met the standards of the classification 
for typographical improvement. 

Presentation of the awards to the 
winners in the six classifications—a 
total of 25 awards, four in each divi- 
sion and a special award in classifica- 
tion six—will be made September 10 
at New York and at Chicago. 

Editors of eastern publications will 
receive their awards at the meeting of 
the Industrial Advertising Association, 
New York Chapter of National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

Western 


editors will receive the 





Edwin H. Stuart, president, Edwin H. Stuart, Inc., typographers; 
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awards honoring their publications a 
a meeting of the Chicago Busines 
Papers Association. NIAA member 
will be invited to attend the presen- 
tation. 






A review of the six classification: 
and the number of entries in each 
follows: 








100 entries 


articles of 


Classification | 






For the best series of 
editorials on one theme or a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues 


Classification 2..... _, 133 entries 


For the best single editorial or art 
cle contributing to the advancement 
of the field served. 

Classification 3........ 66 entries 

For the best single issue of a publ 
cation devoted entirely or principally 
to a single subject or central theme o 
major importance to the field served 
















Entries in this classification 
considered alone on their bulk or clabe 
ration, but rather on the merits of the 
project as to its definite object 
and the tangible evidence of result 
achieved or influenced. 


Classification 4..........52 e 


For the best illustrative treatmes 
of editorial material in general. Ree 
(Continued on page 191) 
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Gold Mine Operators eager fo start 


1sines a a 
mbes as L-208 is rescinded 
resen 

tion A huge equipment market is developing in the gold mining industry. The action of 

Se eee ping 5° ng ae 
each W.P.B. in rescinding Limitation Order L-208 again permits the mining and refining 
of gold. As fast as new manpower and materials can be obtained, a high percentage of 

tries gold operators will resume work eagerly. Here are a few examples: 
efiniee lL A western Operator, in announcing rehabilitation plans, of a large mill and a concentrating plant, as well as new 
issues § Sys pold operating problems and high labor costs can be underground equipment 


sntries  OVercome by greater use of mechanized methods. 

Rescinding L-208 does not mean an immediate rush to resume 
gold mining. Limitations on both materials and manpower 
retard this. It does, however, presage steadily growing ac 
tivity which will mean huge purchases of machinery, equip- 


art-#2 One large Colorado corporation has announced that it 
men @ will spend $1,000,000 for development work as soon as man 
power and materials are available. 


= 3, A Nevada company has already started replacing a large ment and supplies of a great variety over a period of sev- 
= cushing plant which was dismantled when gold operations eral years. 
a were topped. Rebuilding will involve heavy purchases of ee ee — ; sas 
«aj bundreds of products. Our Market Research Department will give you some very 
os interesting facts concerning the gold industry to help you 
. £ Plans by two California companies include construction evaluate this great market for your products. 
a ta 
vf the ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 's leadership in U.S. and world-wide coverage 
ective of the mining industry, as well as in readership and advertising volume, are unchallenged. 
esult Its preferred position with all buying influences in the mining industry has been proved 
again and again by manufacturers’ own surveys. E. & M. J. is your best bet. 
ntries ABC ABP 
rmes 
Re 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL a sccraw-nin Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Used Constantly—it's the Dealer's 
Guide to Postwar Profits .. . 
Catalog Section of over 200 pages 
15,000 Product Buying Possibilities 
500 Construction Tables—Esti- 
mating Data 
2,500 Brand Names—with names 
of Manufacturers 
1,600 Lumber Wholesalers —Wood- 
work Jobbers 
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SUPPLY NEWS 


59 EAST VAN BUREN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 5 


Dorothie E. Schlect Paul A. Ryan 


Industrial Editors Elect Chiefs 


Miss Dorothie E. Schlect, director of 
public relations and advertising, Ohio 
Tool Company, Cleveland, and editor of 
the company's publication, “Ohio Tool 
Topics,” has been elected president of the 
American Association of Industrial Ed 
itors, Inc. 

Miss Schlect is the first woman presi 
dent of the association. 

Paul A. Ryan, founder and first editor 
of “News and Views,” employe publica 
tion of The Crosley Corporation, has been 
named first vice-president of the associa 
tion. Previous to his association with 
Crosley, where he serves as assistant direc 
tor of public relations, Mr. Ryan was man 
ager of industrial relations for the Atlas 
Powder Company. 


Clowes Received Appointment 


Lloyd R. Clowes, Pittsburgh district 
sales manager, Firth-Sterling Steel Com 
pany, has been appointed assistant gen 
eral sales manager of the company. 

Before joining Firth-Sterling, Mr. Clowes 
was chief of the cutting tools section and 
gage and precision tool section of the 
WPB’s tool division. For 23 years prior 
to serving with WPB, he was associated 
with L. S. Starrett Company, maker of 
precision measuring tools 


Pettit G-E Coordinator 


L. E. Pettit has been named assistant 
to the general sales manager of General 
Electric Company's electronics depart 
ment. He will be responsible for coordi 
nating advertising and sales promotion 
activities of the department, with head 
quarters at the company’s Bridgeport 
plant. 

Mr. Pettit joined General Electric: 
field sales organization in 1935, and has 
since served in several sales executive «a 
pacities. He joined the electronics depart 
ment in 1942 


Eichengreen Heads Research 

William H. Eichengreen has been ap 
pointed manager of the commercial r 
search division of the Inland Steel Cor 
pany. This unit will be constituted 
a new division of its sales department 

Mr. Eichengreen was formerly assistan! 
manager of the sales promotion division 
specializing in sales analysis and marke! 
research 


Simpson-Reilly Adds Cameron 


Wesley C. Cameron, recently with Aer 
Digest and Boyle & Co., has joined th 
Los Angeles sales staff of Simpson-Reilly 
Ltd., advertising agency. 

Mr. Cameron spent two years wit 
Douglas Aircraft’s overseas administrativ 
department and six months with Arm 


Ordnance, both in Africa. 
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Wherever Metals Are Cast You'll Find 











What are you doing about the 
5048 foundries in the U.5$.? 


How well do you know the size and import- 
ance of this industry as a market for your 
products? 


Right now, while you are planning for 1946, 
is a good time to check up on the sales 
opportunities for you in the foundry in- 
dustry. The outlook is for continued high 
operating levels, and foundries are intensely 
interested in cost reduction, quality improve- 
ment and the benefits of modernization. 


To give you a better picture of this market, 
here is a breakdown of the 5048 foundries 
by employment groups: 


Employment Total 
Groups Foundries 
Over 1000 84 
500-1000 136 
250-500 303 
100-250 721 
50-100 874 
25-50 876 
10-25 1784 
Less than 10 270 


TOTAL - 5048 
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For further information on the geographical 
distribution of the industry—departments 
operated—and types of metal cast get in 
touch with The FOUNDRY—the publica- 
tion that has served this one industry for 52 
years. The FOUNDRY knows its market— 
can help you with your problems for selling 
to this market—and can carry the informa- 
tion about your products to the foundries 
that represent over 92% of the melting capac- 
ity of the entire industry. 


Find out more about the foundry market and 
its postwar possibilities. A recent study by 
the Editors of The FOUNDRY shows what 
foundry men are doing about modernization 
and improvement—and an- 
swers a number of ques- 
tions about the postwar 
plans of foundries. Ask 
the representative of The 
FOUNDRY to show you 
this study before you com- 
vlete your plans for °46. 





FOUNDRY 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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By WILLIAM E. KERRISH 


Providence, R. I. 


AS industrial catalog that looks as 
if it will bring home the bacon, 
and prove itself an effective sales tool 
for field representatives, has been re- 
leased by Federal Products Corpora- 
tion, Providence, R. I., manufacturers 
of industrial precision measuring in- 
struments. Such a prediction regard- 
ing a catalog should have some facts 
to substantiate it. This writer, hav- 
ing worked on industrial catalogs on 
and off for 20 years, had some basis 
for comparison when I. A. Hunt, the 
company’s sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager, handed him a copy 
of catalog No. 45. 

The reasons why Federal’s catalog 
No. 45 looks as though it will be a 
business-getter and not just “adver- 
tise” are obvious. Painstaking re- 


Federal Catalog Combines 
Sales Appeal with Facts and Figures 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


search and precise knowledge as to ex- 
actly what Federal dial indicators and 
indicator gages do for those who in- 
vest their money in them, how they do 
these things, accurately and econom- 
ically, has resulted in an unusually 
practical and informative presenta- 
tion of a technical subject. 

The copy talks the language which 
the buyer of industrial precision meas- 
uring equipment understands. The 
necessary technical information is 
given in straightforward, and as far 
as possible, non-technical phraseology. 

Definite sales appeal runs through 
the whole 98 pages. With the use of 
attractive green color plates as back- 
ground for the illustrations and lay- 
out, the whole effect is pleasing and 
inviting, and although dealing with 
a precise technical subject, it has defi- 
nite human interest. 

The catalog is a unified whole. Al- 








A typical example of effective doublespread treatment is seen here where an indicator snap 
gage is given the works. Even if the reader has no practical use for the gages at the moment, 
the desire to possess is created, and to a regular gage user, the urge to buy seems irresistibie 
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Important practical features of the gages 
are highlighted by the use of clear diagrams. 
For example, to explain the need for 
cushioning device, both picture and diagram 
are used. Such treatment is more effective 
saleswise, than a whole page of straight copy 





















though featuring a wide variety of the 
company’s products, the grouping of 
various dial indicators and dial indi- 
cator gages makes for a smooth con- 
tinuity. 

Each group of products is factually 
presented through photographs, dia- 
grams and data giving the prospective 
buyer all necessary information on the 
various products. 

A page devoted to “terminology” i 
particularly useful to both buyers and 
salesmen. Its inclusion is explained 
by copy which says: 

“Modern gaging practice employs 
many terms which have not yet ac- 
quired a common understanding. This 
is particularly true of dial indicator 
gaging because of its comparatively 
new development and _ application 
These definitions are offered with the 
intention of clarifying these new ¢x- 
pressions in order that we may all calk 



























































: Get Your Free Copy 
of this Booklet. . . 





Contains sketches of advertisements 


that have pulled exceptionally well in 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 





ages 
rams. 


or 8 
gram 
-tive 
copy 


THE PROVEN METHOD OF REACHING 
ALL THE INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


@ Nearly 100 advertisements that have 
produced returns consistently are pre- 
sented in rough outline form in this FREE 
booklet. Arranged in sixteen groups 
according to their characteristics, these 
advertisements have appeared in NEW 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST over a period of 
time. They offer an enlightening study 
in the use of advertising in the equip- 
ment type publications. 

This booklet is available without obli- 
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gation. Please write on your company 
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office. 
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REVISTA INDUSTRIAL, which serves 
the Latin-American market, offers the 
same consistent inquiry production as 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. These in- 
quiries form a practical basis for sales 
and for the exploration of markets. A 


booklet on this publication is available. 
Ask for it. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 
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Comparison with a previous catalog reveals the improvements apparent in the new. The page 
at left, from a former Federal catalog, offers only mediocre copy and layout treatment which 


more or less expresses the attitude, "Here it is. . . 
shown in the page at right from the new catalog. 


take it or leave it.’ Marked contrast is 
The same gage is featured in both cases, 


but in this page, the treatment is not only attractive but also informative and sales provoca- 





more precisely and so understand one 
another better.” 

Conversion tables and other data of 
practical use to inspectors and produc- 
tion men are included, together with 
a clear indexing arrangement. Plastic 
binding makes the 8'4x1l-inch page 
lie flat, which does full justice to the 
typographical treatment, especially on 
spreads. The catalog has an attrac 
tive, sturdy, flexible cover. 

Federal Catalog No. 45 clearly de 
fines industrial precision measurement, 
ages 
make it more simple and economical. 
The catalog makes it easy to select 
and buy the right dial indicator or gage 
for the job. This is done by the coor- 


and how dial indicators and 


dinated arrangement of all essential 
information in the form of photo 
graphs, diagrams and printed text, so 
that the prospective buyer finds it 
easy to locate and understand. He can 
then readily select the item which 
meets his particular needs. 

If this catalog is at a prospective 
buyer’s hand when he is in the market 
for industrial precision measuring in 
struments, it seems almost inevitable 
that the result would be an order, for 
the book is designed to be sales-creat 
ing in every page. 

A self-addressed return postcard is 
enclosed with each catalog mailed out. 
This acts as a check on the company’s 
mailing list since the postcard is ar- 
ranged so that inquiries as to the buy- 
er’s particular needs are solicited by 
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tive through the inclusion of supplementary illustrations and 


“meaty and factual copy 






means of a numerical index, covering 
the different gage classifications. 

The impression created is that the 
products offered are really tops in their 
field. This is not done through the use 
of any superlatives in the copy, but 
by the atmosphere of authoritative 
confidence which pervades the book. 
This is on a par with the calm, but 
respectful assurance of the high cali- 
ber salesman who knows his product 
thoroughly, knows his customer’s 
needs, and knowing his product is ad 
vantageous to the customer, does not 
have to boast or exaggerate. 

Obviously, there has been some real 
‘catalog architecture” done to pro- 
duce an industrial catalog that has the 
modernity, practicability and sales ap- 
peal of this one, It is worth study by 
advertising and sales promotion men 
who will want to make their catalog 
investment pay the biggest possible 
dividends, in the competitive era now 


at hand. 


@LeTourneau Credits Pay 
to Checking Accounts 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIl., 
manufacturer of heavy earthmoving 
and lifting machinery, is inaugurating 
a unique, voluntary “bank deposit 
service” which credits the employe’s 
pay to checking accounts in banks of 
their personal choice. 

The service, suggested by the em- 
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ployes, eliminates their weekly waiting 
in long lines for payroll checks which 
still require cashing elsewhere.  Le- 
Tourneau points out the plan: avoids 
the problems of lost, endorsed pay- 
checks, saves discount and errand time 
in paying personal bills, affords an au- 
thentic income tax record, eliminates 
the need and cost of money orders and 
bank drafts, keeps receipt stubs the 
same size, controls penny, nickel and 
dime change which usually dwindles 


without 


14 Ream .... WHY You men | 
WISH TO AVAIL YOURSELF 
of the 


accounting, and generally 





CHECK DEPOSIT SERVICE | 





_ 


Seocccceg 











This chart, printed in poster size for display 
throughout the plant, invites employes to 
participate in the new bank deposit service 


promotes the employes’ peace of mind 

The workmen’s check stubs are 
mailed to them the same day their 
paycheck is credited to their bank 
checking account. Thus prompt in 
formation is furnished about current 
earnings, premiums, bonuses and de 
ductions. U.S. War Bonds, based on 


TER 20d PROTECTION 
FOR THE PEOPLES OF 
WAR-TORN Si. 









To stimulate greater job interest among e™ 
ployes, the Minnesota and Ontario Pape 
Company has prepared a series of colorfv 
30x36-inch posters. The posters, which ert 
displayed through the plant, familiarize e™ 
ployes with the use that is made of materials 
they manufacture and encourage greeste' 
production. The poster illustrated shows the 
use of Insulite structural insulation boord i* 
prefabricated and barrack type construction 
for use in war-desolated European countrit 
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those who make production and buying decisions — 







over 10,000 among end users, over 3,000 in the 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 





payroll deduction, are mailed sep- 
arately as they accumulate. 

Fourteen banks, including five in 
smaller communities near Peoria, are 


participating in the program. 


® New Twist in Service 
Pulls 2,200 Requests 


THE ARNOLD ENGINEERING (COMPAN) 








-* Co mAMEN! Maem 





“mail 


Large pulls” for catalogs 
aren’t unusual these days, what with 
manaufacturers from 


coast to coast planning new products 


thousands of 


and lining up sources of supply. 

But when a manufacturer runs an 
advertising campaign offering a bul- 
letin published by someone else—and 
receives 2,200 requests for a total of 
2,500 copies—it’s unusual news, to 
say the least. 

Some Robert 


president of The Arnold Engineering 


months ago Arnold, 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
permanent magnets, was surprised to 
learn that among the users of perma- 
nent magnets very few had obtained 
or even heard of a 39-page study on 
the subject which had been published 
by the government. 

50, as a service to magnet users and 
the government, it was decided to 
“lend a hand” in the distribution of 
the book. 

Arnold purchased 5,000 copies, and 
Burton Browne Advertising, the com- 
pany’s agency, prepared the ad illus- 
trated above, offering a copy free to 
all who wrote for it. 

The ad, to date, has appeared on an 
average of twice in ten radio and elec- 
tronics publications. “If the requests 
keep pouring in,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“we'll have to buy a few thousand 
more books to take care of them.” 
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@ Cher Chez la Femme 

“Lubri-Kate”—a scantily-clad eye- 
ful—has rounded out the 13th year of 
her career as glamour girl of The Ohio 
Grease Company, Loudonville, O. The 
main feature of a monthly blotter 
mailed to more than 7,500 prospects 
and customers, “Lubri-Kate” com- 
mands a healthy volume of fan mail 
in her own right . . . so many requests, 
in fact, that the company is planning 
a souvenir booklet to include the best 
of ““Lubri-Kate’s” poses and the verses 
which accompany each drawing. 

The above-mentioned verses, signed 
by “Lubri-Kate” are sales messages in 
form which, with “Lubri- 
pose, ties the company’s prod- 


verse 
Kate’s”’ 


Moke 


YOUR SURFACE GRINDER 


= AL woe 


| 2S... you CON #0 wt 
neo = LIKE THESE 


on one aqaplanee + 


AN NOW MAKE 
“se £5 ON ONE APPLIANCE 





THE OHIO GREASE Co- 
Centon, Obie 


ANUARY 


Troe 


One of the most popular girls in the industrial field is “Lubri-Kate,"" who has been appearing 
on monthly blotters for The Ohio Grease Company, Loudonville, O., since 1932. The company 
has found her exclusive character, together with the original poetry, a resultful promotion device 





ucts to some current event in what 
has proved to be a most effective bit 
of direct mail promotion. The versi- 
fication is the work of E. W. Beardsley, 
secretary of the company. 

“Lubri-Kate” is original with the 
company and is drawn to order every 
month to be used exclusively on the 
blotters which many recipients are 
collecting, some in book form, others 
as pin-ups. Featured on the blotter 
too, are rules along the edges which 
have useful but not usually included 
divisions. 

The blotter series has received an 
unusual amount of publicity in news- 
papers, the business press and house 
organs. 


we 00 RE 


After the circular (shown at left) titled, "Make Your Surface Grinder Do Cylindrical Work,” 
had been distributed by Strong Mfg. Company and resulting sales were being made. the 
company requested Ecoff & James, Philadelphia agency, to prepare a set of operating instruc 
tions showing users how surface grinders could be adapted to cylindrical grinding. After the 
instructions were completed, it occurred to W. D. Lindsey, vice-president of the agency, that 
an effective piece of promotion could be built around them. Accordingly, the booklet at right 
was created and distributed. Says Mr. Lindsey: “! admit that this is quite a piece of instruc: 
tion, but | feel that it does not destroy the advertising value of the booklet one bit. | believe 
that on an intricate device, the more you tell prospects, the better your chance to sell 
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Sales Philosophy of Management Must 


Spearhead Postwar Policies 





By MARVIN BOWER 
Partner, McKinsey & Co. 


Management Consultants, 


New York 


PART THREE 


Operation of Market 
Development Department 


Operation of the market develop- 
ment department would vary by size 
of company and with the interests and 
background of the present advertising 
Here are examples of de- 
partmental setup and operations: 


executive. 


Advertising Executives May Become Market 


Development Directors of the Future 


1. IN A VERY LARGE COMPANY 


The director 


pal assistants: 


would have three prin- 
Manager of customer 


research and sales analysis, manager of 
advertising, and manager of sales pro- 


motion. 


The customer research and 


sales analysis functions are so closely 
related that it would seem they should 
be directed by one individual who can 


be aided by as 





many assistants as the 


volume of work calls for. 

In the very large company, the 
market development department might 
be further broken down to take care 
of a large volume of work; and other 





responsibilities might be assigned to 
the department. There might, for 
example, be a supervisor in charge of 
catalogs and instruction manuals. 
Again this department might have re- 
sponsibility for sales training and 
editing the company house publication. 

Also in the very large corporation 
these market development responsibil- 
ities might be combined with other 
activities such as public relations, to 
make up a major management position 
with the executive in charge reporting 
to the chief executive. There are evi- 
(Continued on page 191) 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


(The new 
Imiustrial Advert is ing 
Exec ut ive ) 


job for the 
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RESPONSIBILITY CHART 


Suggested realignment 
of responsibilities of the 
Industrial Advertising Executive 
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CUSTOMER RESEARCH 


SALES ANALYSIS 


ADVERTISING 


SALES PROMOTION 








i. AMalyzing customer 
needs and requirements 


2. Appraising product 
performance 


3. Determining product 
characteristics and Duying 
reasons 


4. Locating prospective 
sustomers, including the 
assembly and analysis of data 
on customers and prospective 
customers 


5. Alding in strategy 
for reaching customers 


the needs 
ive customers and 


6. amalyzing 
of prospect 
’ ys » 


determining product perform- 
ance characteristics for new 
products 

7. assisting tn esti- 
mating purchases by custonm- 


ers aad prospective custon- 
ers in connection with sales 
forecasts 


i. Determining market- 
ing data needed by sales and 
other executives - and advis- 
ing on the form of presente- 
tion 


2. AMalyzing date re- 
flecting results of seles 
activities 


3. Amalyzing lost cus- 
tomers and lost business 


4. Making recommenda- 
tions to Director ef Market- 
ing and other executives on 
sales policies and methods 


1. Programming and 
budget preparation 


2. Development of 
copy appeals 
and scheduling 


ship and effectiveness 
of advertising 











3. Media selection 


4. Checking reader- 


5. Handling relations 5. 
with advertising agency 


ie Preparing catalogs 
and directing the presenta- 
tion of tochnical operating 
and performance data 


2. Supervising direct 
mail campaigns 


3. Developing selling 
aids for salesmen 
4. Developing displays 


Supervising the 
preparation and publication 
of technical articles 


6. Supervising pubdlic- 
ity program on products anc 
services 


























To increase sales and cut costs, more customer facts have to be collected. It is logical that the adve 
tising executive should supervise this research function. This added responsibility merits a chang 
in title to director of market development. This chart shows the four main groups of duties which th 


advertising executive would supervise in this new setup. 





He would report to the marketing direct 
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Cast Cecstommer 


-="WHAT NEXT ? 


Uncle Sam is busy handing out the big, red-bordered 
cancellation orders. Overnight, many a firm will lose 
its biggest, perhaps its only customer. 

What next? What about the former customers you've 
had to refuse these last few years? What have you done 
to keep contact with them, to explain your wartime 
problems, to tell them about your plans for the future? 
Will you be ready with new products or new services? 
What are you doing to promote them? 

IRON AGE advertisers have done this: When unable 
to continue normal trade contacts, they have taken 
advantage of the unmatched combination of editorial 
and advertising breadth which has made THE IRON 
AGE the chief source of business information for more 
than 100,000 key metal-working men every week. 
They have used this opportunity to explain their present 
problems and future prospects to retain customer good 
will and the interest of distributors. 

Realizing that its readers number most of their old 
customers, as well as scores of mew ones, they regard 
a consistent, informative advertising campaign in 
THE IRON AGE as the best possible insurance against 
the day when they will need customers. 


—— | 
IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 51] 


Truman's Patent Study 


Patent Planning Commission; Tom 
Clark, the Attorney General, and Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, which has had so much experi- 
ence in wartime research. 

Originally, the committee was to 
provide recommendation to Mr. Wal- 
lace by July 1. Instead, it merely in- 
formed him that the job was far too 
complex for such summary treatment. 











It appointed W. Houston Kenyon, Jr., 
formerly a partner in Kenyon & Ken- 
yon, New York patent lawyers, as 
chief of staff, and drew up an agenda 
covering 28 zeneral topics for detailed 
study and discussion. 

Mr. Kenyon, who since 1943 has 
been patent advisor for the Army 
Service Forces here in Washington, has 
no idea how long it will take his staff 
to draw up recommendations on these 
28 general questions but he makes it 
clear that no lines of investigation will 
be slighted and no one who wishes to 
be heard will be turned away. 





Completed hulls ready to launch 
at United Shipyards, Montreal. 


CANADA Is Third in 
World Shipbuilding 


With facilities pared to the bone by lean pre-war years, the Canadian 
shipbuilding industry overcame formidable obstacles and in the first 
four and a half-years of war built over 1,500 vessels of all types. Many 


others have since been launched. 


By 1942 shipbuilding became Canada’s number one industry in net 


value of production. 


10,000 ton Canadian cargo vessels were delivering 


munitions and supplies to Britain, escorted by Canadian-built warships. 


Many invasion landing craft were built in Canada. 


In four years her 


shipyards repaired 25,000 naval and merchant vessels. 
All this was a purely Canadian accomplishment—CANADA HAS NOT 
PARTICIPATED IN LEND-LEASE. 


* 1 


* % 


Each month CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS goes 
to 16,000 men who buy and influence buying in all of Canada’s manu- 


facturing industries. 
can reach them all at one low cost. 


It is the only publication through which you 
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First official staff action early in 
August was to publish the entire 
agenda for the patents survey with an 
open invitation for manufacturers, in- 
ventors, patent lawyers and other in. 
terested parties to contact Mr. Kenyon 
by writing the Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., if they wish to 
express their views. 

Just about every issue involved in 
patents is covered by the agenda Mr. 
Kenyon and his staff have prepared. 
For convenience sake, there are four 
broad subjects: action necessary to 
prevent patenting of ideas that are not 
true inventions; action to make pro- 
tection for true inventions more sim- 
ple and effective; action to prevent 
abuse of patent rights; and examina- 
tion of the scope of the system to de- 
termine whether it is serving its con- 
stitutional function of promoting 
science and the useful arts. 

The staff must determine, for in- 
stance, whether Congress could write 
a better definition of “invention” in 
order to rule out developments which 
are not worthy of patent protection. 
Along that line, the agenda questions 
whether the work of organized re- 
search teams should be patentable, par- 
ticularly if it is the result merely of 
systematic application of engineering 
knowledge or practical skill. 

































As an alternative for patents in 
such cases, the staff will consider 4 
class of “subordinate patents’’ cover- 
ing “application of routine technol- 
ogy.” To induce disclosure of data, 
these subordinate patents might pro- 




























vide for recording of the technology Whe 
for defensive purposes only. LIN 
On the agenda, copies of which may f° | 
be obtained from Mr. Kenyon, are out- ss 
lined a whole series of proposals on — 
improving procedures of the patent - 
office, elimination of non-patentabl § % S€ 
matter which has already been pat- The 
ented, speeding and simplifying issve tien P 
of patents, and enforcement of th the 
rights of the patent holder. brick 
Much of the controversial material & oa 
will be found under the heading. & p57, 
“Problems Relating to the Abuse of o9))) 
Patents,” with its analysis of com 
pulsory licensing, as a means of pr @ As |} 
venting patents from becoming *@ put 
instrument leading toward centraliz* § have 
tion of economic control. “s 
The committee makes it clear tha og 


it has no intention of slighting com 
pulsory licensing, a subject ¢! 
been the crux of many bitter cebates 
between patent holders and w: 
reformers. Urged as a means of 
ing against monopoly without cepfit- 
ing the patent holders of rew 
his efforts, compulsory licensing 
been widely used in Europe bur ¥* 
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rick remained practically intact, and all that “Liberty Ship” showing refractory walls. 

iter’ @ it was necessary to do was to drain the water 
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What Our 

Membership 
In ABP 

Means To YOU | 


HROUGH frequent ABP national conferences, 
where helpful ideas are exchanged, our mem- 
bership in ABP has enabled us to formulate editorial plans which 
have helped us to do a better, more efficient editorial job for our 





readers. | 


AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS treasures its mem- 
bership in ABP . .. a national association of business publications 
devoted to increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and 





helping advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


INCREASING THE USEFULNESS of the NEWS to its readers—who 
number nearly all important key men in the industry—automatic- | 
ally INCREASES THE EFFECTIVENESS of this pub- 

| 


‘ABE lication as a vehicle for your advertising mes- ARP 


sages. 








WORLD 









AN INTERNATIONAL _ INSTITUTION bd SUBSCRIBERS ALL OVER THE 






BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY ® 5239 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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rejected here in 1943 by Mr. Ket- 
tering’s National Patent Planning 
Commission which found that “it 
would not be advantageous to incorpo- 
rate such a general system in our pat. 
ent laws.” 

The Commission said, however, that 
it was impressed with the need “for 
a degree of compulsion” in certain 
fields, such as national defense, public 
health and public safety. It recom. 
mended that damages for infringement 
be limited “to reasonable compensa- 
tion” when courts found the infringe. 
ment had been necessary for national 
defense, or public health or safety. 

















In taking up its study of compul- 
sory licensing, the staff of President 
Truman’s new committee has been in- 
structed to gather information on the 
extent and manner to which patents, 
either legally or illegally, have dis- 
couraged or inhibited new business 
enterprises. The staff is then to pre- 
sent recommendations on whether all 
patents should be subject to compul- 
sory licensing; whether patents of ex- 
tremely broad scope should be exclu- 
sive only in certain fields, and subject 
to either free or reasonable royalty 
licensing outside that field; whether 
improvement patents should be sub- 
ject to compulsory licensing after the 
expiration of basic patents. 

More specifically, the staff has 1 
series of questions on the possibility 
of applying compulsory licensing “to 
prevent partial or total suppression of 
patented inventions.” These rules 
might be applied where non-use is 
for the purpose or with the effect of 
preserving a competitive position 2 
non-patented items,” or in a number 
of instances considered “inimical to the 
national welfare” where the patent 
owner’s production is inadequate t 
supply demand, or where the proposed 
use is nOn-competitive. 

The study involves consideration 6! 
other instruments in addition to pat- 
ents as means of encouraging inven 
tion. The staff asks the question 
whether “rewards other than a patent 
might be offered to inventors.” 


It will also consider whether paten' 
rights should be withdrawn for food: 
medicines and military weapons, n° 
extended for such purposes as ne¥ 
methods of doing business, new us 
of old articles, and “laws of nature. 























Miller 15 Years Old 


On the 15th anniversary of the ‘oun¢ 
ing of the business, M. Glen Mille’, Chi 
cago agency, moved into new quarter 
on the seventh floor of Willoughbs 
Tower. 

It was at this same address that th 
business began in 1930 but the orvani® 
tion now occupies ten times the amov™ 
of space. 
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power and manufacturing fields. The current files contain more than 
2.000 catalogs totalling over 17.000 pages of organized product 
information. The distribution of Sweet’s Files covers 80.000 


offices in which they are used by more than 400,000 individuals. 


advice and assistance. Sweet's will print your catalogs or you may 
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Industrial Editors’ 
Wartime Services 


It happened that V-J Day arrived almost 
simultaneously with the meeting of the jury of 
awards for the annual editorial competition of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Thus the competition 
which was decided in Pittsburgh last month by 
a distinguished group of industrial advertisers 
and agency men marked the final year of war 
service by the industrial and business press, a 
record of accomplishment of which we think 
publishers, advertisers and all others interested 
in industrial progress and national security should 
be very proud. 


When the history of the world war is written, 
the accomplishments of American industry in 
providing the armed forces with the equipment, 
materials and supplies needed for victory will be 
ranked second only to the valor of those fighting 
men who won the world’s greatest laurels on 
land, on sea and in the air. The United Nations 
won the war because they had the industrial 
facilities, the technical skills and the determina- 
tion to produce whatever was necessary for 
the success of their efforts. 


In spreading the know-how which assisted in 
training millions of new workers to industrial 
operations, and in keeping American industry 
constantly informed of the changing require- 
ments of the armed services for equipment and 
materials in the thousands of forms in which they 
were needed, the industrial press of America 
rendered a service of huge proportions and of 
tremendous importance. It is no accident that 
America has both the greatest industries and the 
greatest industrial and business press in the world. 
One helps to make the other great—together 
they form an unbeatable team. 


When the awards for editorial achievement 
are announced this month, at meetings in Chi- 
cago and New York, we hope that the winning 
editors will be given the recognition they have 
so richly earned. The record breaking number of 
entries in this competition—419 submitted by 
150 publications—is another testimony to the 
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volume and quality of editorial production of 
first rank during the past year. The men who 
won awards for their publications had not only 
to be good, but to be outstandingly successful in 
the presentation of important material, to win. 








Editorial accomplishment of this caliber is the 
best possible basis for reader interest and adver- 
tising value. 


How Much 
For Advertising? 


We have been receiving an unusually large 
number of inquiries lately from industrial adver- 
tisers and agencies asking the familiar question, 
“What is the correct percentage of sales to spend 
for advertising?” The question is constantly 
being asked, and the fact that no formula or 
arbitrary percentage figure can be given does not 
keep it from recurring again and again. The rea- 
son it is being asked often right now is that many 
manufacturers are preparing marketing and ad- 
vertising plans on a large scale for the first time, 
and are seeking some sort of rule based on ex- 
perience as a guide. 
















Actually, of course, the amount to be spent 
for advertising depends on a great many factors 
related to an individual company’s situation—its 
competitive position, the character of its prod- 
ucts, whether they are old or being introduced 
for the first time, whether new markets and 
applications are being exploited, the size and 
character of the sales force, the type of distribu- 
tion employed, etc. A steel company may spend 
a relatively small percentage of its gross sales in 
order to do a good job with its advertising, while 
a manufacturer of industrial specialties might 
find it necessary to allocate a liberal percentage 
of gross in order to accomplish his objectives. 


The important thing in advertising planning 
to have an objective, and then to calculate the 
methods by means of which the objective can be 
reached. That will indicate the size, charactet 
and cost of the program, and will enable some 
intelligent answer to be made to the question, 
“How much should be spent for advertising?” 
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What materials and parts were specified 
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T° develop an instrument like this X-Ray Spectrometer 

takes plenty of engineering savvy. It calls, too, for an 
understanding of the many different materials and compo- 
nents which must be integrated into such a product—every- 
thing from alloys to X-ray tubes. 


Check the specifications of the Spectrometer against the 
editorial and advertising pages of Electrical’ Manufacturing 

. any issue will do. Observe how closely this business 
publication parallels the technical information needs of the 
mien who designed the product here illustrated. 

This same close matching of reader interests exists with re- 
spect to designers of all other electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment since the development of such 
products involves the same basic engineering principles, the 
same common specification problems. 


This mutuality of interest explains 
why Electrical Manufacturing is as 
“personalized” in its appeal for the 
makers of packaging machines, for 
example, as for the makers of vac- 
uum cleaners, radio transmitters, 
molding presses, or any other élec- 
trical product you might name. 















You'll find the answer in the listings 
below—components of the NORELCO 
Geiger-Counter X-Ray Spectrometer: 


ALLOYS 
ALLOY & TOOL STEELS 
ALUMINUM 
ANODES 

ASBESTOS 
BEARINGS 

BLOWER WHEELS 
BRASS 

BRONZE 

BUSHINGS 
CAPACITORS 
CASTINGS 
CERAMICS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
COILS f 
CONTACTORS 
CONTACTS 

COPPER 

COUNTERS 

DIALS 

DRIVES 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
ELECTRONIC TUBES ‘ 
FANS 

FASTENINGS 

FELT 

FINISHES 

FUSES 

GASKETS 

GEARS & PINIONS 
GLASS 

GROMMETS 
INSTRUMENT PIVOTS & BEARINGS 
INSULATION MATERIALS 
INSULATORS 

LACQUERS 

LAMPS 

LuGs 

MAGNET WIRE 

METERS 

MOLYBDENUM 

MOTOR (MINIATURE) 

NAME PLATES 

OIL SEALS & PLUGS 

PILOT LIGHTS 

PLASTICS 

PLUGS 

PRE-FINISHED METALS 
RELAYS 

RESISTORS 

RHEOSTATS 

SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
SILVER . 

SOCKETS 

SPRINGS 

STAMPINGS 

STEEL 

STEEL SHEETS 

STRIP STEEL 

SWITCHES 

SYNTHETICS 

TAPE 

TERMINALS 

TIMERS 

TRANSFORMERS 

TUBING, FLEXIBLE & RIGID 
TUNGSTEN 7 
VOLTAGE STABILIZERS 

WIRE, CABLE & CORDS 
X-RAY TUBES 


Courtesy of North American Philips Company 
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| we of them—for the nation’s 
peaceful millions were forecast re- 
cently in New York by Ira Mosher, 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

“No one can look at the needs and 
wants of Americans at peace without 
realizing that it will take tremendous 
manpower to produce, distribute and 
service the goods that people every- 


NAM FORECASTS QUICK RECONVERSION 


61°% of manufacturers face no delay. Only 119% need more than 30 days 


far greater than our own,” he con- 
tinued, “and America already is 
looked to for the materials that will 
rebuild the devastated areas of other 
parts of the world. We can’t manu- 
facture and distribute goods without 
workers, and it is my firm conviction 
that production for peace is going to 
produce just as prosperous, and a far 
more satisfactory and stable economy, 


where want to buy,” said Mr. Mosher. as did production for war.” 


“The needs of other nations are even 


He said he based these forecasts, not 





CO AHEAD! 


and the PULP and PAPER INDUSTRY 

surging with power—is off to new 
horizons. First time in years the sign 
“is this trip necessary” is thrown into 
discard. Yea Man—the industry is 
“going places” and planning on doing 
things—in a BIG way. 
















There's going to be good spending by 
the mills whose spending during the 
war emergency has been minor. 
Working with old equipment and 
no opportunity for replace- 
ments, expansions, or re- 
habilitation — their 
hands were tied— 
WSN yes, they now 
have the urge 

to splurge! 






RIDE THE TWO- 
SECTION STREAMLINER 


and join the Prosperity Parade 

vou can make reservations NOW 

by scheduling space in The Paper 
Industry and Paper W orld—and the 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook. Let those 
good spenders know that you are 
among those present. Satisfy their 
“hidden hunger” display your 
products or services in The Paper 
Industry and Paper W orld—the me- 
dium that is the CHOSEN menu of 
the men in the mills. They relish the 
fare we serve from month to month 


and take the CATALOGUE for 


dessert. 
If you want to meet these fine fellows—and really PENETRATE a lush 


market—drop us a line for market data that will enable you to dip into 
every department of the mills and reach the lads who DECIDE! (Don’t 


miss the train). 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 9, ILL. 























on guesswork, but on the results of 
a survey recently conducted by the 
NAM among 1,700 of its 13,000 
member companies, as well as upon 
the Department of Commerce reports 


that 7,000 industries anticipated 
spending $9 billion for new plants and 
other improvements for peacetime 
production. 

The NAM survey upon which Mr. 
Mosher based his predictions revealed 
that 61 per cent of our manufacturing 
concerns have practically no recon- 
version problem and will face no de 
lays on that account. Furthermore, 
only 11 per cent of all manufacturers 
will require more than 30 days to get 
started on peacetime production. 

The total amount of private funds 
actually tied up by government can 
cellations of war orders will amount 
to about $3 billions, according to 
NAM’s estimate. 

NAM released its figures after the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon 
version had given the total V-J can 
cellation figure to end the war as about 
$30 billions, plus a hold-over of $14 
billions from V-E. 

The association, which has had a 
special committee and an advisory 
group working with the government 
for the streamlining of war contract 
termination for more than a year, em 
phasized that this total cancellation 
figure of $44 billion may be mislead- 
ing. It represents only gross cancel 
lations on the order book. 

What really counts, according to 
NAM, is the net amount of money 
tied up in partly completed work and 
actual out-of-the-pocket expenditures. 
That is the only amount which may 
be reclaimed from the government; 
and, according to NAM, it is a figure 
on the order of $3 billions. 

It is important to note, however, 
NAM warns, that this $3 billions rep- 
sents part of the operating funds of 
industry which may be tied up an 
average of six months, according to 
war settlement experience to date 


It might have a retarding influenc« 
on the financial reconversion of 
dustry as distinguished from the phys- 
ical reconversion which lies in the 
hands of industry itself. 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact that this $3 billions will be owed 
by the government to some 70,' 
prime contractors and 2,000,000 s 
contractars who were employing some 
7,000,000 persons on war goods and 
services on V-J Day. 
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and 

ie 
re ' which not only sets another new all-time-high net paid 
ing circulation record for Textile World in its many years 
on- 
de of service to the textile industry, but sets, as well, a new 
ore, ° . . . . 
“a net paid circulation record for all textile journals. 
get 
a Over 17,000 key men, (previous high 15,437), in key 
= establishments throughout the entire industry, regardless 


int 


te of type of textiles produced or location of the mills. 


. Good news for our new subscribers — good news for all 


Textile World advertisers — 


And good news for you too, if you’re anxious to get 
) your business story across to an industry which, right 
now, is planning to spend many hundreds of millions of 
dollars to put itself in best possible shape to take care 
of the huge demands for textiles, for civilians and for 
industry, that have been piling up over the past few 
years—not counting the textile needs for the armed 
forces and textile-hungry folks in other parts of the 


world — 


Right? 


RATES? 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Nuts AND BoLts - - - and Presidents 


“Nuts and bolts”—in slang—characterizes in general those un- 
glamorous staples of business about which, like junk, the buyer 


asks: “How much per pound?” 


Making and selling “nuts and bolts” need not be dull. Giant 
businesses and immense fortunes have been built by men who 
put glamor, romance, and excitement into the making, selling, and 


advertising of those products. 


In fields crowded with competitors out-shouting each other on 
the “price per pound,” men arose who saw the opportunity to 
put into their products the fine, the intangible, the priceless values. 
They knew that the most important nut on a locomotive (or an 
airplane or a pair of roller skates!) is the /oose nut, the neglected 
nut. They were inspired by the famous lines: “For the want of 
a nail ...a kingdom was lost.” So they set out to produce “nuts 
and bolts” as fine, as dependable, as ingenuity could make them. 
Engineers experimented for efficient designs; metallurgists searched 
and tested for flawless materials; craftsmen applied master work- 
manship; and policy called for dependable promises and fair 


dealing. 


Such exciting and important values do not appear in specifica- 
tions. Yet they are the most potent in building a business and the 
most potent in winning approval from presidents and top execu- 
tives. After the “price per pound” is compared executives make 
their final decision on progressiveness, prestige, dependability. 


Why not expose the priceless values that built your business to 
the eyes of executives who buy those intangibles? 


Dun's Review reaches 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other executives in the 
leading companies in Manutacturing (55.9%); Wholesaling (24%); and Rail- 
roads, Transportation, Uulities, Retail, etc., (11.9%); Financial, Banking, and 
Insurance (8.2%). Detailed breakdown, by ttles, type, and size of com- 


panics available. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Valve Campaign 


our list were unable to take inserts 
at that time, and in these, the first 
page of the two-page inserts was mod- 
ified to a two-color single page ad 
The first ad was a brief announce. 
ment of the new valves, and the sec- 
ond and third ads were poster style on 
the front side, and the reverse side 
detailed the design advantages of the 
valves. Both inserts offered a catulog 
and one carried a coupon. 

This series was supported by the 
following: 

1. A direct mail campaign, enclos- 
ing pre-prints of the ads and sent to 
a selected list of key steel valve users 
to give them advance notice of the 
new line. 

2. A direct mail campaign to more 
than 17,000 valve users. 

3. A later mailing of an insert re- 
print to the same list. 

4. A bulletin catalog section on 
the new gate valves, distributed to.all 
holders of the Edward sectional cata 
log and to all others who requested it. 

§. News stories and pictures for 
editorial publicity to trade and busi- 
ness publications. 

6. A complete visual sales presen- 
tation, with easel binder and a com- 
plete running script for all sales rep- 
resentatives. 

Tied in with the campaign, a series 
of sales meetings was held with Ed- 
ward representatives throughout the 
country, and the advantages of the 
line, the possible objections that an) 
valve buyer might raise, prices, de- 
livery, etc., were discussed and the 
sales presentation was presented t 
them at that time. 





















There were two very concrete evi- 
dences of the success of the program, 
and a good many intangibles which 
we have felt also indicated a satisfac- 
tory return for our advertising dollar 








In the first place, nearly 2,000 re- 
quests for the new gate valve catalog 
were received between Oct. 15, 1944, 
and Jan. 20, 1945. Coupons for the 
insert ad are still coming in in a small 
but steady trickle. 

Secondly, though the 
used only in high temperature or high 
pressure service or both, and though 
the valves are of a size, weight, typ 
and price that are not ordinarily sold 
without some personal sales enginett- 
ing contact, some substantial orders 
were booked as the direct and tract 
able result of magazine and direct 
mail advertising in localities wher 
it was not possible for the custome! 
to have contact with a sales en,ineet. 
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@ WHAT DESIGN PROBLEMS RECEIVE SPECIAL 
ATTENTION ? Here’s a “fever chart’’ study so 
that you can pauge machine designers’ 
interest in your product! 


@ WHAT PARTS WILL BE USED? Twenty- 
three different parts are charted over twelve 
machinery building classifications. There’s 
vital information for you here! 


@ WHAT MATERIALS? The preference for 
twelve different materials by these same 
builders may be the answer you need in 
maintaining your market! 


@® WHAT PRODUCTION METHODS? Is the 
Machine Design Engineer by-passing your 
product when he uses sand castings, die 
castings, forgings, stampings, molded parts, 
extruded parts, or powdered metal? 





@ WHAT FINISHES? When the Machine 
Design Engineer specifies paint, enamel, 
vitreous enamel, lacquer or electroplating, 
what is he forecasting for you? 


You will want to see the MACHINE DESIGN 
Market Study, for help in selecting the best 
and most active markets. Be sure to ask your 
MACHINE DESIGN representative to give 
you this first hand, detailed information on 
the Machine Design market. 


But more important than that, take the story 
of the How, What and Why of your product 
to the more ‘than 40,000 design engineers 
who influence the purchase of materials, 
parts, and finishes in the vast machine 
building market. 








MACHINE DESICH 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


130 N. New Hompshire Ave, 
10S ANGELES 


16 East 43rd Stree? 
NEW YORK 


520 N. Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 47 ] 


Color Styled Machinery 


creased production. Some 20 plants in 
the Newark area alone are now using 
our machines finished in bright colors 
and the reaction of employes indi- 
cate that this is only the beginning.’ 
The extent of acceptance can be 
measured by the numerous inquiries 
Hasco receives almost daily from all 
over the nation. 

“If we had the men and materials,” 
says general manager Segal, “we could 
keep operating triple shifts day and 


SAE JOURNAL 





night filling the requests for local 
manufacturers alone. Most of these 
people have bought one of our ma- 
chines and have seen what color can 
really do. They want us to come out 
to their plants and refinish all their 
machines. This is not merely a fad, 
because hard-bitten operators of the 
old school have, time and again, ad- 
mitted that color on their machines 
certainly does help out and if these 
boys have put their stamp of approval 
on the idea you can be certain that 
color in industry is here to stay. At 
least we think so and so far our ex- 
perience has proven that we are right.” 
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It is only logical to assume thar 
the widespread adoption of color dy- 
namics in the war plants themselves 
will have a very pronounced effect on 
industrial marketing, particularly in 
the heavy equipment field. Manu- 
facturers who have had their entire 
plants painted according to the new 
system will want and demand that the 
new machinery and equipment they 
purchase for peacetime production be 
styled in colors already proven to 
have efficiency producing and morale- 
building characteristics. 


Generally speaking, industrial mar- 
keteers have not kept pace with the 
expanding color trends. Despite the 
effective use that consumer marketers 
have made of color in merchandising 
all types of articles ranging from soap 
aolders to houses, and the everyday 
personal association of the industrial 
marketer with color, the latter has 
lagged in taking advantage of the 
trend toward its full adoption. 

Consumer marketers, on the other 
hand, huve made considerable progress 
in this field. The principles of color 
and their use have already been in- 
corporated into the sales training & pro- 
grams of many of the large retail 
stores of the nation. By preparing 
their merchandising people with a 
background of color development and 
use, these retailers are capitalizing on 
the growing popular color conscious- 
ness and creating potential markets. 


Considerable progress has been made 
in the use of color in the industrial 
transportation field. In years past, 
for example, it was the generally ac- 
cepted custom to paint freight cars 
black or red. Today many railroads 
have color-styled their rolling stock 
and thereby achieved distinction in 
their field. Buses and street railway 
equipment have also received similar 
treatment with beneficial effect. 

The use of color as a marketing 
factor has been most adequately dem- 
onstrated in the automobile industry. 
Such progress as this has not been 
noted in very many other industrial 
fields although in the last few years 
attention has been given to making 
die castings more salable through color 
styling. Operators in this field are 
utilizing the power and marketing 
value of color by substituting it for 
the former drab gray finishes. 


we 


The industrial marketer can add 
immeasurably to the selling appeal of 
his product by adding color. Instead 
of simply selling a piece of equipment 
he then begins to sell service and satis- 
faction over and above the mere me- 
chanical operations. 

For example, if the manufacture! 


of metal-working machinery lor 
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THAN ITS ROOTS 


USINESS is like a tree; the 

distribution of its life stream begins at its 
root. Like a tree, business lives by distribution, which 
begins with the origin of raw materials and ends only when 


the finished product has reached the ultimate user or consumer. 


Not all trees can withstand the sudden onslaught of hurricane 


winds, even though they have for years resisted the gales. 


Can your business withstand the uncertain gales or hurricanes 
ahead? DisrrisuTion AGE can help. In this issue, as in all issues 
of DistripuTION AGE, is provocative information pointing the 
way to more things for more people through simplification and 


standardization of methods and practices. 


Result-minded businessmen (and who aren’t today ) 
are integrating their advertising in the magazine 


that integrates all phases of distribution. 


A CHILTON 


® 


PUBLICATION 


| J ISTRIBUTION » 
GE oJ 


a 
Sa See Pani atl 100 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y.- MU. 5-8600 





formorty OW Representatives in Long Beach, Cal. + Chicago, Ill. + Philadelphia, @as 
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THE ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


A 161% 
INCREASE 
IN 
INQUIRIES 


cs are a proof of readership and when inquiries increase 


over 161° within an eight month period 





AN OUTSTANDING 
AND UNUSUAL 
AUDIT of READERSHIP 


that’s real proof of active 
and unusual reader interest. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT started an intensive survey and analy- 
sis of its entire circulation early last year—and, effective with the 
February issue of this year, it went on a strictly 100% request circu- 
lation basis. It retained the 84.8% (21,363) of its former circulation 
that replied to the survey within 90 days; it added, through request 
and careful checking, most of the new names of selected readers sent 
in by 2,319 subscribers during the survey; it learned many other inter- 
esting facts relative to its circulation. 


The subscriber replies (21,363 out of a total of 25,393 in so short a 
period) were truly remarkable for any publication survey by mail; 
but the result in inquiries after this circulation analysis was started 
was even more astonishing. During the last eight months, after the 
survey started and until 100°) request readership was established, 
inquiries received by the publisher and forwarded to manufacturers 
increased 161%! 


The complete outline and results of this survey should be studied by 
everyone interested in reaching the electrical markets. It is outlined 
clearly and concisely in a booklet, “An Outstanding and Unusual 
Audit of Readership Study.” It’s free 
for a copy, or write us direct. 


ask your E. E. representative 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


eaches more industrial buyers and manu- 

facturers of electrical and _ electronic 

equipment in all flelds where electrical 

\ CAL equipment is used—executives and engi- 
neers responsible for management, de- 

sign production, purchasing, opera- 

tior installation, repair and mainte- 
1ce—than any other electrical, trade 


ndustrial publication 


100% Request Circulation 


\SQUIPMENT 


; 
ISLECTRICAL 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


CO., INC. 


styles his products so that the body 
of the machine is in an eye-rest color 
and the working parts highlighted 
with focal hues, his representative car 
use these features to help sell th 
product. 

The salesman can enter a plan 
armed with the knowledge that the 
particular color styling of the machi: 
will help do a better production jo! 
And in nine cases out of ten, the plan: 
representative he talks to will also be 
familiar with the advantages of scie1 
tific industrial color use as a result 
of the wartime develop- 
ments in this field. 


personnel 


This example can apply to prac- 
tically every industrial product, for 
color will be of prime marketing con- 
sideration in the peacetime industrial 


world. 


McKibbin Directs All 
Westinghouse Advertising 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation has 
consolidated all its advertising programs 
under the direction 
of J. M. McKib- 
bin, assistant to the 
v i-c e- president 
These include all 
general advertising, 
radio programs, mo- 
tion pictures and 
sign identification 
work 

Mr. McKibbin 
has had charge of 
company product 
and industry ad- 
vertising since May, 
1944. Assignment 
of the additional 
advertising responsibilities to him places 
the entire Westinghouse program under 
his direction. He will maintain headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh 

Mr. McKibbin joined Westinghouse in 
1922 as a member of the Pittsburgh pro- 
motion division. 

He is vice-president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 


J.M. McKibbin 


Deepfreeze Appoints Newbell 
Rhoades V. Newbell has been appointed 


manager of advertising and sales promo 
tion of the Deepfreeze Division of Motor 
Products Corporation, in which cay 
he will be responsible for directing a 
tising and sales promotion for both con- 
sumer and industrial divisions, and will 
participate actively in the formulation of 
the company's merchandising plans 

He formerly directed advertising for the 
Magnavox Company, and prior to that 
connection, directed sales and advertising 
work on major electrical appliances ‘of 
other manufacturers 


Lindley Joins Colle 


Kenneth C. Lindley, formerly ass 
advertising manager, Electric Mac! 
Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, has 
Alfred Colle Company, Minneapoli 
dustrial advertising agency, as an a 
executive 
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Nuts—Plain and Fancy 


In eagle-eyeing the advertising that 
wes on in the electronics field, prob- 
ably the first consideration should 
concern itself with the kind of men 
who make it up. 

As our grandmother used to say, 
All men are the same, except they’re 
jifferent.” In other words, these elec- 
tronic engineers, embryonic or post- 
eraduate, while possessing most of the 
common reading and buying habits of 
their breed, are in many 
on the subject of their 
till infant art. 


instances 


screw balls”’ 


If ever you talked to one of them 
for very long, you know exactly what 
ve mean. 

Now they’re not all fancy nuts 
vith slide rules between their teeth 
ind cathode tubes for ears. Some are 
f the simpler variety—for the field 
snot yet an industry (the way tex- 
tiles or coal mining or petroleum is 
nindustry) but a busy conglomerate 
group of engineers and designers, parts 
ind specialty manufacturers, and pro- 
gressive “adaptors” from other fields. 

You'll find “electronics” people by 
the score in spots such as RCA and 
Philco—in places like G-E and West- 
nghouse and Sylvania. You'll find 
fewer, but spread out over all indus- 
tty—in places such as General Motors 
id General Mills, Bethlehem Steei 
ind Curtiss-Wright. 


Electronics is as broad as it is deep 





Nuts—Plain and Fancy ... Electronics 





Advertising... How Not to Do It 


—both a horizontal and a vertical 
market place. In fact, it’s more like a 
ball, rolling fast as hell, from which 
stars and satellites fly off into all sorts 
of new developments, new applica- 
tions, new products and processes, new 
businesses — INDUSTRIAL PROG- 
RESS. 

There, gentlemen, is a taste of elec- 
tronics. Now, let’s see what it’s 
advertisers are saying: 

UNITED TRANSFORMER COMPANY— 
This is catalog-type copy, typical of 
many in electronics publications. Four 
“inductors” are illustrated, with 
charted electrical curves, plus brief 
technical description. Headline sim- 
ply says, “UTC FOR INDUCTORS.” 
It’s up there big and bold, and on the 
premise that this field, because of its 
rapid growth, needs continuous cata- 
loging, we say, it’s strictly okay. 
(See “Gallery” on this page.) 

KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY—Old 
friend, and it’s good to see that its 
“ghost-proof” idea stands up just as 
sturdily here as in any other market. 
Here are these familiar gray and white 
blobs mooching around, the ever- 
sharp, selling headline, “Not afraid of 
GHOSTS—Phoenix Tracing Cloth.” 
How easy your job when you have an 
idea like that! 

HAMMARLUND MFG. COMPANY — 
Good intentions, good public rela- 
tions in this page, “‘CQ’.. . we'll 
hear it again—SOON.” This adver- 
tiser speaks behalf the old radio “ham” 


Gallery 





smowcrons 





rowee surrey 


—those active amateurs who did so 
much to build radio and who were in 
many instances the seed of electronic 
development. That’s good for the 
“hams,” good for electronics, and 
good for Hammarlund, too. (See 
“Gallery” on this page.) 

DUMONT ELECTRIC COMPANY — 
Pretty efficient page here: ‘Where 
SPACE and PERFORMANCE are 
Vital DUMONT offers . . . The Tiny- 
mite.” Subhead carries on, “SMALL- 
EST PAPER CAPACITOR .. . yet 
100% MOISTURE PROOF.” Then, 
if you want to know more—quickly 
—eight features are listed below. (See 
“Gallery” on this page.) 

A. W. FRANKLIN MFG. CORPORA- 
rloN—An organization of engineers 
and tool and die makers herein offers 
its varied facilities and knowledge for 
“molding Bakelite parts . . . fabricat- 
ing small metal parts... plating... 
parkerizing vacuum impregnat- 
ing’... ete. 

To make its headline point, ““PROB- 
LEMS ARE OUR DISH” which, after 
all, sounds like pretty prosaic stuff, 
this advertiser apparently presents a 
tricky little braintwister in each ad, 
the solution in the following month. 
You know the kind, “A rope ladder 
ten feet long is hanging over the side 
of a ship. The rungs are a foot apart. 
The bottom rung rests on the surface 
of the ocean, etc.” 

Sure, it’s corny as hell but it’s still 
a good engineer-interest device, we 
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think. Maybe some day Franklin will 
put these all in a book and offer them 
to readers just to test their pulling 
power. (See “Gallery” on page 111.) 


¥% GENERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PAN Y—Here is “No. 6 in a Series 
explaining how Electronic tubes can 
be used to Improve Equipment De- 
sign.” Says this headline, “IGNI- 
TRONS ‘trigger’ the heavy currents 
for resistance welding.” Here’s that 
friendly trade character pointing to 
head and pix of the “Ignitron,” and 
above a diagram “showing . how 
the welding-machine operator starts 
and current-flow instantane- 
ously by excitation of G-E ignitions.” 


stops 


Main text starts out by specifically 
stating Ignitron user benefits in such 
a welding hookup—second paragraph 
gets into other Ignitron applications 
—last paragraph winds up with prod- 
uct construction and literature offer. 
Then, at the right a block of cata- 
log copy “IGNITRON 
FG-235-A For all around 


excellence we 


c aptioned, 
$75.” 


find this page near 
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perfect Acknowledgment to John 
Weik, Maxon, Inc., agency. 


"Say Something in Algebra 
for the Folks” 


As so-called columnists, we’re per- 
mitted to use old gags to make a point. 
So, forgive us when we bring up little 
Lulubelle, aged ten, smart as a whip, 
and her super-proud mamma. “Lulu- 
belle studies history and geography and 
algebra,” brags mamma. “Go ahead, 
say something in algebra, for the folks, 
Lulubelle.” 

Lulubelle, bless her, will no doubt 
grow up to be an electronic engineer. 
Because, when she opens her business 
papers, she will thrill to articles such 
is these: 

Stabilized Negative Impedances 

Magnetostriction Compass 

Dual-Triode Trigger Circuits 

Grid Emission in Vacuum Tubes 

Phototube-Controlled Flame Cutter 

All of which is simply another re- 
minder of the breadth and complexi- 
ties of the electronics field—the adver- 
tiser’s prime responsibility to keep his 
message on the beam, precise, specific, 
sensitive to the reader’s needs and to 
his attitude. 

This, of course, is true of any field 
—that is why we have business papers. 
But in electronics it is exaggerated 
because of the youth, rapid growth and 
technology of the field. And that’s 
a big reason why advertising in this 
field is worth a study by any adver- 
tiser in any field. 


How Not to Do It! 


In electronics (or anywhere else) 
let no advertiser think all he has to 
do is spill out his product all over 
the page, identify it, add his signature, 
and call it a day. That’s what supe- 
RIOR TUBE COMPANY does in_ this 
color page, “Superior Cathodes Seam- 
less and Lockseam” and it’s obvious it 
must have more to say than just that. 
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At least SUPER ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION says, “Now We Can 
Serve you . . . for Delivery Now” and 
solicits inquiries—and because deliver) 
is so crucial a business these days may 
be that’s enough. Still, we like to think 
that this advertiser, too, might have 
added some product specifications or 
other helpful data. 
















Nor do we think an advertiser has 
much chance to redeem himself wher 
he starts out under the banana-banner 
“The Leader is Still the Leader,” even 
though THE F. W. SICKLES COMPAN 
does carry on with at least one para- 
graph of good strong copy. There ar 
so many other headlines it could have 
used. (See “Gallery” on this page.) 

THE ELECTRO MOTIVE MFG. COM- 
PANY suffers under the same headline 
handicap with its, “Portrait of Preci- 
sion.” Its copy, too, is of the same 
high flavor of that head: “Precision 
marks every step in the manufactur 
of El-Menco Capacitors, for well we 
know the vital role our products must 
play and how much depends on their 
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This Symbol WENTIFIES ALL MEMBERS OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


—high publishing standards 
—active readership 

—copy and sales help 
—more productive advertising 


THIS IS AN ERA of symbols and slogans. And unfortu- 
nately it is frequently easier to fashion them than to 
live up to them. 


That is why ABP member publishers like to remind 
you occasionally of the significance of the ABP symbol; 
what it means to you in terms of more for your money 
in business paper advertising. 


These 132 publications are pledged to support the ABP 
doctrine .. .““A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness to their 
subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return 
on their investment.” 


And this doctrine is put to work for you . . . every day. 


COPY AND SALES HELP 


On this one subject alone ABP has produced a wealth 

of helpful material. The “Tell All” book, for example 
(now out of print) was requested by 
many thousands of ad-men and sent 
without cost .. . as a guide to linking 
copy closer to reader problems. 


“Transitions Themes” was another 
help ... “Intensive Advertising”, too. 


And now on the press is “Hit the Road” 

. . a book containing valuable hints 

and case studies on field research ... 

how to find out what readers want to know, supply the 
aiswers in ad-copy and assure greater readership. 


Other group activities help you to get greater value 
® ABP publications. The National Conference of 
ness Paper Editors convenes regularly with leaders 
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in business and government, gaining vital editorial 
material for readers. 


Salesmen for ABP publications keep up with new de- 
velopments and exchange ideas through Dotted Line 
Club meetings; you’ll find them better informed and of 
greater help. 


When ABP ads say “Our Business Is To Help You 
Boost Your Business’’, we mean just that. And we are 
doing it through helping you put more effective copy 
into better business papers with greater readership. 


That pays out for all of us: reader, advertiser, publisher. 
Remember that when you see the ABP symbol. 


Pee] @ SOAs | ae ee 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 
to their subscribers and helping advertisers 
get a bigger return on their investment. 
Please send me a free copy of “HIT THE ROAD” 
for Better Business Paper Advertising 


pT er PEP eee ee” A, ee 


ABP’s Business is to Boost Your Business 
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unfailing performance.” Oh, well . . . 

Perhaps what is best, when all is 
said and done, is something like this 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC., modest message, 
“There are no finer recordings than 
those transcribed on andiodiscs.” (See 
“Gallery” on page 112.) 


Meat on the Table 


Happily, most of our electronics 
advertisers dish up a pretty full meal, 
particularly when it comes to product 
detail. Note carefully these: 

DONALD P. MOSSMAN, INC.—Spe 
cific headline, “This Mossman Lever 
Switch Provides Interlocking Contact 
Arrangements Impractical with Any 
Other Type of Switch,” which, 4) 
sensible use of a change of type size, 
gets across before it gets your breath. 
Illustration is a sharp drawing of the 
switch, in good size, alongside of a 
blueprint of a control circuit—copy 
states both product features and user- 
benefits. 

GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC.— 
This is a kind of a billboard display 
in black type against an orange back- 
ground and what's here is all good. 
First, we're hit by, “NEW .. . High 
melting point synthetic wax ACRA- 
WAX C (Melting Point . . . 280 deg. 
F.)” Then, “10 Important Uses for 
ACRAWAX C.” Then, “Partial List 
of Properties of Acrawax C.” Under 
this caption some seven properties are 
detailed. An offer of a free bulletin 
and a coupon to make it easy to get 
it. (See “Gallery” on page 112.) 

THE LANGEVIN COMPANY — An- 
other advertiser, square on the beam 
with copy that says, “106—A Series 
Amplifiers with Mounting Accesso- 
ries’”"—shows the product, describes it 
briefly, then details, “Electrical Char- 
acteristics” pretty completely. 


E. F. JOHNSON COMPANY—Bit of 
a boast in headline, “10 Points of 
Sa periority” but at least these “10 
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Points” are specifically stated for the 

reader to confirm or dispute. 
FAIRCHILD CAMERA & INSTRUMENT 

CORPORATION—Nicely handled page 


(see “Gallery,” page 112) —“25 
GRAM ‘FLOATING’ PRESSURE 


Further Reduces Distortion and Rec- 
ord Wear.” (Note incidentally, how 
closely that head parallels the way the 
editors talk—in their pages.) Copy is 


solid stuff—for example, this key 
paragraph: 
How? By means of several Fairchild 


patented design features: Let's start with 
the 3 ounce cartridge mounted on a two- 
point suspension in the pickup head cast- 
ing. It’s the only vertical moving mass 
in the Fairchild assembly 

High and low spots in the record disc 
need only displace its 3 ounce weight 
instead of the total weight of the entire 
mounting arm. This unusual mounting 
affords a near-uniform stylus pressure of 
25 grams—even under unfavorable play- 
ing conditions. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY—No 
one says you have to always throw 


MILLION MILES OF FIELD WIRE.«/EDZ 
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the textbook at the reader. If product 
and situation merit it, you can be 
easier in your approach with good 
effect. 

This advertiser, for instance, pro- 
moting “DOBAR” insulation, says, 
“A smoothie .. . but it takes rough 
treatment.” Three little  sketche 
graphically get across, “Roll it! Bend 
it! Crease it!”—and, supplementing 
the factual main text, is a box of 
copy, “7 DOBAR ADVANTAGES.” 
(See “Gallery” on page 112.) 


% SHURE BROTHERS—This is ; 
neat job, primer-like and easy to get 
into, easy to read. We have a page 
layout cut into four horizontal pan- 
els. Says: 

Panel 1—“This is a Cardioid” . . 

“Cardioid™ means heart-shaped. It de 
scribes the pickup pattern of a microphone 
as illustrated in this diagram. Unwanted 
sounds are canceled out . . . etc. 

Panel No. 2 says, “This is Super- 
Cardioid” .. . 

“Super-Cardioid™ also describes a pick 
up pattern and is a further improvement 
in directional microphones, etc., et« 
And then, Paragraph 4—“This is th 
result, The SHURE SUPER-Car. 
a 

A decrease in the pickup of random 
sound energy by 73 per cent-——reduction 
of feedback and background noise—sim 
plification of sound pickup are among the 
many advantages .. . etc. 

Small wonder this is a Shure (ouch! 
winner so far as we-all are concerned 
Hats doffed to B. W. Schenker, 
advertising and merchandising 
counselor for the company. 





































C'est La Guerre 


“War is hell,” said Sherman. 


“War was hell in ads,” says us, espe 
cially when that’s about all the copy 
man had to say. You know that we 
mean. 

In the electronics field the tempts 


tions for “war-talk”” was great—be 
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Designers of machines and other products, espe- 
cially those that incorporate moving parts, are 
avid seekers these days of information about any 
and all electrical parts . . . and with good reason. 

Electrical parts are the nerve centers of in- 
dustrial machines, household devices, business 
machines, transportation equipment, processing 
equipment and many other products used in this 
highly-electrified world. One little gap in the 
current line and an expensive machine is just so 
much dead metal. The designer's effort to pro- 
vide good materials, top-notch mechanical parts, 
efficient fabricating methods and excellent finish 
has temporarily been nullified. 

Thus, top quality must be supplied . . . and 
that means the best in electrical equipment . . . 





ata Dynamo for Users of ELECTRICAL PARTS 


contacts, switches, relays, motors, tubes, etc. Even 
where top quality is not necessary or where there 
are strict cost limitations, it is the designer’s job 
to find the parts that will be most satisfactory. 
When postwar products burst forth in full 
bloom and competition gets back a new set of 
teeth, designers must be ready with products that 
will sell because they are good values for the 
money. That is why these engineers are so anxious 
at this time to get complete technical data on 
electrical parts . . . so they can select and specify 
the right ones for their particular products. 
Over 15,500 product engineers pay $5.00 a year 
each to get this information. from PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING through informative editorial ar- 
ticles and factual, editorial-type advertisements. 


Product Engineering 


ABC 330 West 42nd Street + New York 18, New York ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


(et with the Then Who rtre let ts Specify Your Products 





Electrical Parts PLUS MECHANICAL PARTS, FINISHES, MATERIALS AND FABRICATING 
TECHNIQUES ARE THE BROAD FIELDS OF INTEREST OF PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


AUTOMATIC TIMERS 
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cause electronics played so big a part. 
But that is no excuse for . 

“IT’S KNOW-HOW” — claimed 
CINCH MANUFACTURING CORPORA 
riON under a pix of plenty of “rising 
sun,” our planes headed into it. Copy 
won't help you either—in case you 
really wanted to find out something. 
(See “Gallery” on page 114.) 

“BEACH PARTY 
ALL THE GUESTS ARE GATE- 
CRASHERS” — Well, the spencer 
WIRE COMPANY simply wanted you to 


WHERE 


know that: 

From one Pacific island to another, until 
Tokyo itself is taken, grim American war 
riors will continue to visit the enemy with 
out invitation And with our invasion 
forces will go Spencer precision-made as- 
sault wire etc., etc 

“ONE STEP NEARER” — Same 
brand from JENSON RADIO MFG. COM- 
PANY—‘Smashing the Swastika does 
not mean total victory. There is still 
the Rising Sun to be taken care of— 
We'd have bought a good war 
ad any day—or a good product ad— 


etc. 


but this ain’t it. 

“PERFECTION IS OUR ONLY 
AIM”’—"“Aw, fellas!”—we mean the 
INTERNATIONAL DETROLA COMPANY 
with more “Rising Sun”—how can 
you keep a straight face? (See “Gal- 
lery” on page 114.) 

“A MILLION MILES OF FIELD 
WIRE”—Granted an intriguing head- 
line over this GENERAL CABLE CORPO- 
RATION color spread, but even though 
it is “Just one example of General 
Cable’s Service to the nation and its 
Allies.” it still adds up to another 
“Come final Victory” chest-pounding. 

Good public relations, via advertis- 
ing, is important, we know . . . but we 
believe electronic engineers and users 
of cable want much more service via 
the printed word than this. (See “Gal- 
lery on page 114.) 

How About Doing It This Way? 
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Gallery 


we object to advertisers talking about 
[It’s how they do it 
And to accentuate 


their war work. 
that concerns us. 
the positive, take a look at this: 


%& “For once we were copy-cats 
. By special request”—Admit BELI 
TELEPHONE LABS and WESTERN 
ELECTRIC in somewhat 
prising spread. Then they continue. . . . 


Western front, the 
behind these 


this sur- 


Somewhere on the 

Germans left 
telephone communications sys- 
tems all intact except that every 
vacuum tube had bean removed from the 


retreating 
strategic 


repeaters 

The Signal Corps went to work speed- 
ily to restore this valuable system for our 
own use. An engineer who had worked 
under the Germans supplied some gen- 
eral notes on the operation. One tube 
believed to be of the missing type was 

Notes and tube were rushed to 
S. by air. 


Labs, 


found 
the U 
At Bell 


tests and x-rays revealed 


Go tt faster ond more economically 
with Leps! tndoctton Meerns 


peeqningt (Ageenngrrts. 


week MT 
Vuepeh “he 
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Amenica 


the tube’s inner construction and electrical 
characteristics . . . etc. 

At Western Electric, the tube shop went 
to work . . . etc. 

Bell Labs and Western ordinarily 
wouldn't be happy about copying 
body's product. We developed the first 
repeater tubes—which later led to Trans 
Atlantic Telephony and radio broadcast 
ing. It has long been our tradition t 
create our own superior designs. Work 
ing together, Bell Labs and Western have 
solved many of the war's toughest elec 
tronic problems 

Okay! We go for this because it 
is interesting, factual, constructive 

and sells the capabilities of Bell 
Labs and Western Electric. All praise 
to George McCullough, Newell-Em- 
mett Company, New York agency. 

AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY—Per- 
sonalizing product benefits in terms of 
the worker always makes sense. That's 
why this page, “I Finish More Work 


copy-cats! 


... by special request 
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“Interesting, factual, constructive and sells capabilities of the advertisers’ 
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id Q production and apply it wherever possible to the follows a man from one responsible job to another; 
ork production of peacetime articles. and if he is replaced in an executive position, his 
1 have successor automatically receives the publication. No 


ele Qj The big jobs of those selling to the metal-working other publication with the prestige and standing of 


industries in this critical transition period are (1) MACHINERY in the technical engineering field 
use it §t0 keep track of the mechanical executives who can can do this. 


uctive exert important buying-influence, (2) to see to it 
f Bell Bthat they are acquainted with or kept sold on the In order to avoid scatter-shot coverage of your pres- 
praiss Badvantages of your product as applied to peacetime ent or potential important buyers in this transition 


l-Em- Bf oroduction, period, make sure your advertising is reaching them 
a : through the medium of MACHINERY’S informa- 
ei MACHINERY is well qualified to help you accom- tive pages and its exclusive method of coverage. 


_, Mblish these jobs successfully because throughout the Send for your copy of MACHINERY ’S Circulation 
That’ war period, it has published the latest information Analysis. 


Work go" the techniques developed for the production of 
war equipment; it saw to it that their copies of 
MACHINERY followed metal-working executives 
irom peacetime jobs to their positions in war plants, 

and is now making sure that these same men con- 

tinue to receive MACHINERY in their places of 
sponsibility in plants manufacturing for peace- 
time economy. 





MACHINERY is able to do this because of the 
mobility or flexibility of that portion of its circula- 
tion termed “Directed Distribution” which, com- 
lined with highest quality net-paid circulation, is 
the most advantageous ever devised so far as the 
netal-working equipment advertiser is concerned. 
Through this exclusive type of coverage—proved 
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by Noon with American Phillips 
Screws than I did in a whole day with 
slotted screws!”—strikes home. (See 
“Gallery” on page 118.) 

CORNING CLASS WORKS—Sex turns 
its pleasant head in this page, “It’s the 
Mating Season for Glass and Metal. . . 
thanks to Corning Metallizing!”’ 
Clever-as-hell pix (Gallery, page 118) 
of two birds in a cage—one bird of 
steel, the other glass. Text starts 
right out, strictly business: 

CORNING has long been interested in 
the mating qualities of glass and metal 
Out of this interest has developed a metal- 
lizing process which can be accurately con 
trolled and which lasts 

ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION— 
Getting more specific in its copy as it 
points towards postwar applications, 
this company talks here about “IT’S 
A NATURAL to keep connections 
tight”—shows a rather complicated 
hookup with its patented red-collar 
nut—and in addition to main text 
emphasizing product values there is 
a panel of tight copy on “electrical 


connections.” (See “Gallery,” page 
118.) 

LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORA- 
rORIES, INC.—This advertiser asks, 


“How would you make this part?”— 
then suggests, “Do it faster and more 
economically with Lepel Induction 
Heating.” First three paragraphs of 
text present the possibilities: 


This part could be machined from a 
solid bar—a costly and wasteful machin 
ing job 


It could be made from a forging or 
casting——necessitating expensive dies or 
patterns and entailing difhcult and ex 
pensive machining 

Or it can be made by silver soldering or 
brazing standard or easily produced shapes 
with Lepel Induction Heating—in a frac 
tion of the time, at a fraction of the cost 


(See “Gallery” on page 118.) 


Hit and Run 


Just in passing, we thought you'd 
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“Refreshing shock in this advertising” 


like to look at these . . . 

YORK CENTRAL—Good use of 
theme here — “Reach 
richer markets from a ‘CENTRAL’ 
LOCATION.” Pointed up by para- 
graphs such as—‘ ‘Central’ Location” 
—‘Central’ to Resources”. (See 
“Gallery,” this page.) 


NEW 
a “Central” 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY — 
This advertiser as usual makes its basic 
point very neatly with one picture 
and a few words. This page simply 
shows a pair of goggles, says, “This 
AO Goggles Paid for more 
(See ““Gal- 


Pair of 
than a Hundred Others.” 
lery” on this page.) 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COM- 
PANY—We figure this company has 4 
very interesting coatrack here with its 
“Wire Ahead” angle plugging 
against inadequate wiring. Here we 
have a head, “Don’t Be Penny-Wise 
and Power-Foolish”—pertinent illus- 
tration showing a machine, part of 
which has been cut away and dark- 


Gallery 
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ened out, to illustrate, “You wouldn’t 
accept equipment that performed only 
part way—then why let inadequate 
wiring cut production efficiency?’ 
(See “Gallery” this page.) 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC.—The story is 
wrapped up in the illustrated headline 
of this page, “You Can Employ 
Veeder-Root Devices as Salesmen . 
as well as Production ‘Countrollers’.” 
(See “Gallery” on this page. ) 
Boost-of-the-Month 


There’s a refreshing shock in this 
advertising that is almost personal in 
tone, direct, and has an unexpected 
twist. We refer to this LEWYT COR. 
PORATION page, “WHAT! .. . Vol- 
untarily lower the price on a contract 
already awarded? Don’t be silly!” The 
first two paragraphs set the stage, but 
this is the block that does the business 

We Cut Our Original Bid in Less Than 


Half And On Top of It Broke : 
Bottleneck. 

We bid low, at $38.10 per unit. Up 
until then, each part required 54 inche: 
of intricate welding—and there had been 
a shortage of welders capable of doing 
it. Rejects at testing had been 40 per 
cent. It had been possible to make only 
500 a week. 

To boost the output, we looked for a 


better way of doing it. The answer 
turned out to be “impact extrusion.” 
Heretofore, manufacturers had used it 


only for small parts, limited to 2 inch 
diameter and 3 inch draw. In the process,| 
we eliminated all but approximately 9 
inches of welding—plus the need for critij 
cal aluminum tubing. Rejections dropped 
to about 2 per cent. Production jumped 
to 500 a day, instead of 500 a week 

Our contract price $38.10—but wd 
billed $18.85. 
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Well, it’s all buttoned up good an 
proper from here in, but this is th 
part that says so much and so well 
Good going. Harold Greist, v.-p 
Moser-Cotins, New York agency 
ind J. Nugent Lopis, public relatio 
director for Lewyt. 


THE Copy CHASERS. 
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E-B-R insures all the rest of your catalog pro- 
gram. It insures coverage of key men wherever 
electrical and allied products are used in large 
volume. It insures frequent, profitable reference 
to your product data. 


This solidly established electrical reference is 
not a substitute for your own catalog. It is a 
supplement. It is an insurance policy which, at a 
cost of a few hundred dollars, makes it certain 
that your product data is at hand when E-B-R’s 
recipients go to it for information. A Briefalog* 
in E-B-R will add extra coverage of many thou- 
sands of men to the distribution of the average 
manufacturers’ own catalog. 


E-B-R insures you, too, against the disaster 
of finding yourself without a catalog to send your 
customers and prospects when you can again sell 
freely to your regular trade. Then, as now, elec- 
trical men will be looking first in E-B-R for 
sources of supply and for product information. 
If you have a Briefalog* in it, you will take the 
first big step toward getting the business. 


*A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen- 
tial form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
and action. 








Even though we are getting very near to our 
closing date for the next edition, we can still help 
you prepare a Briefalog. Our skilled staff is ready 
to prepare copy and layouts, and handle all pro- 
duction details. And, reprints of your Briefalog 
can serve as efficient, inexpensive catalogs until 
you get the time to build and produce that big 
postwar catalog which you are planning. May we 
start to work for you today? 





Just in case you aren’t familiar— 


“T” could stand for Imminent too! for our closing 
date is imminent and no fooling. We must have 
reservations for the 1946 edition not later than 
September 15. We must have copy in our hands 
not later than the 20th. 

If you haven’t already sent us your reserva- 
tion write or wire it now to: Publisher, Electrical 
Buyers Reference, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 











You can Insure your whole catalog 


program with a Briefalog in 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.-Y. 
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HAIRE PUBLISHING CO., 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


OR COMMERCIAL AND PRIVATE TRAFFIC 





OST-WAR is HERE—and Airport Expansion is ON! Even if you dis- 
count the vast Federal expenditures scheduled for early Congres- 
sional action .. . cities large and small, from coast to coast, are now 
planning or have PLANS ALREADY IN WORK to take their places on 
America’s Airport Map. Even before V-J Day, expansion for commercial 
and private aviation was well on the way. Now expansion is ALL OUT! 


A FEW TYPICAL PROJECTS ...now under way ~~ 


SANTA ANA, CALIF.: More than $250,000 for runways and lights; LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: 
$1,000,000 allotment by airport commission; SAN JOSE, CALIF.: Expansion of Moffett 
Field cost $1,500,000; OAKLAND, CALIF.: $120,000 for construction of passenger ter- 
minal; ALHAMBRA, CALIF.: Airport purchased for $350,000; CHAMPAIGN, ILL.: $50,000 
for lighting system and two-way radio communication system; CHAMPAIGN, ILL.: 
$40,000 estimated contract price for construction; CHICAGO, ILL.: $420,000 to $470,- 
000 cost of new terminal; RICHMOND, IND.: $1,200,000 airport; LAWRENCE, MASS.: 
$213,000 te improve municipal airport; ST. LOUIS, MO.: $1,400,000 for enclosure of 
Coldwoter Creek; OMAHA, NEBR.: $1,000,000 for expansion—two parallel runways and 
taxi strips; WESTCHESTER, WN. Y.: $200,000 for new administration building; NIAGARA 
FALLS, N. Y.: $1,557,087.67 spent by CAA on field; ROCHESTER, N. Y.: 129 acres pur- 
chased for $64,000; BURLINGTON, N. C.: $475,000 allotted for paving three runways; 
CINCINNATI, OHIO: $210,000 for construction of Administration Bidg.; SCRANTON, 
PA.: Federal Government allocated $2,800,000; SCRANTON, PA.: $3,341,582 for con- 
struction; SPARTANBURG, S$. C.: to build $50,000 airport; LONGVIEW, TEX.: Between 
$75,000 and $80,000 to draw plans and specifications; SUFFOLK, VA.: CAA allotment of 
$1,413,878.17; SEATTLE, WASH.: $1,147,491 contract awarded to the Mowat-Sellen Co. 
of Seattle; WHEELING, W. VA.: Widen two runways from 100 to 150 ft., lengthening them 
from 5000 to 5200 ##.—$690,000; PARKERSBURG, W. VA.: Three 4,000 ft. runwoys— ce 
$4,000,000 airport; WHEELING, W. VA.: $650,000 for modernization. 





RPORTS MAGAZINE...alone in the field 


. » » the direct route to the Airport Market 


AIRPORTS MAGAZINE is the ONE publication in 
the field that concentrates on the men who buy or 
who influence the buying in the four basic divisions: 
—(1) Capital goods; (2) Aircraft and aircraft ac- 
cessories; (3) The needs of the Private Flyer; and, (4) 
Consumer goods. They are the Airport Managers, 
the Aircraft Service Operators, the Municipal Au- 
thorities, the Commercial Airline Officials, and the 
CAA and State Officials. Reach this tremendous 
buying power directly, completely, exclusively 
through AIRPORTS MAGAZINE. Get the whole story. 


Send for brochure ‘THE SKY IS NO LIMIT" 






Also publishers of 
THE AIRPORT DIRECTORY, AVIATION EQUIPMENT, AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 


Boston * Philodelphic + Pittsburgh + Chicago » Cleveland + Detroit + St. Louis + Los Angeles + Atlenta 





| 
| 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 52] 


Point-of-Sale Material 






known for many years. However, w 
believe the time is now opportune for 
us to create a wider and more com. 
plete recognition and acceptance of 
our packages. We believe this can be 
accomplished by making use of some 
of the features that have been brought 
to light by scientific packaging meth. 
ods, and we are now in the process of 
consulting with professional package 
designers to inform ourselves as com- 
pletely as possible on this subject. 















“In our company the responsibility 
for the design and production of pack- 
ages lies principally with the advertis- 
ing manager. All physical details of 
this nature would be handled in his 
department, although major changes 
would have to be approved by the 
executive committee before adoption. 

“Packaging unquestionably has taken 
its place as a science as well as an art, 
and its value as a sales tool is becom- 
ing appreciated and understood almost 
universally. Even a casual study of 
postwar sales planning brings one te 
the conclusion that the importance of 
packaging and display will receive even 
greater emphasis as competition be- 
comes keener.” 

Speaking of dispensing units for 
products which are not susceptible tw 
the usual type of packaging treatment 
a well-known manufacturer of clec- 
trical equipment, most of which i 
sold direct to public utilities, reported 
that a new dispenser has been ver 
successful with one item in his line. 




































“Our line of products does not lend 
itself well to packaging and display,’ 
he said, ““but for the only product suit- 


able for this treatment we have de- 
veloped a patented dispenser in which | 
it is packaged. This dispenser 1s 4 
benefit to the user by making it easiet 
for him to handle in his store-room 
and also for handling work out in th 
field. t 
“Since the development of this ne¥ 
patented dispenser, this particuls! 
product has shown a large increas 
in sales. It is therefore our opinio 
that packaging a product properly hi 
much to do with making and holdin: 
sales.” 
The sales promotion manager of ' 
sanding machine sold through mii! sup 
ply houses and automotive jobbers © 
ported that a well-rounded progt# 
covering packaging and display ™ 
terial has been in effect in this compat 
for’ some time. 





















“Our complete units and several 4 
our major complements,” he said, # 
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SKILLED, SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 
SERVES ALSO IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF— 
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The salient points of programs presented with visual ' 


. ‘ . ° Group Presentations and Showings 
interpretations are readily grasped and long retained. . 

For many years, The Jam Handy Organization has 

been privileged to serve outstanding American busi- 


t easier . . . . . . 
ness leaders in the preparation of visual aids designed 


room 


n the Special Devices for Personnel Training 


to get ideas across to audiences large or small. — 


ie JAM HANDY et POLL, 


Planning Assistance for Visual Demonstrations 
Gj 








Commercial Motion Pictures 
(Production and Distribution) 


YORK * WASHINGTON * DETROIT * CHICAGO * DAYTON * LOS ANGELES 
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FOR COMMERCIAL AND PRIVATE FLYING 





PURRED by the grim necessities of war, the development of aircraft 
has skyrocketed. Naturally, V-J Day has curtailed over-all pro- 
duction volume, but the demands of PRIVATE and COMMERCIAL 
flying have also advanced to a height that would normally require 


15 or 20 years to reach. 


7 out of 10 Manufacturers 
Making Aircraft Products 
.+. carry on in peace-time! 


In a survey recently conducted by our re- 
search staff—7 out of 10 manufacturers 
who now sell the aircraft industry told 
us that they have definite plans to con- 
tinue doing soO—AND WITH GOOD REASON: 


Millions of service men are returning to 
civilian life. Nearly 2,000,000 of them 
ore airforce men. . . 500,000 of the best 
pilots in the world... approximately 
1,500,000 trained crewmen and ground 
service men. Add to these several hun- 
dred thousand glider men and para- 
troopers. All these men ore intensely 
airminded. They are at home in the air. 
And when they return to civilian life, 
most of them will want to fly. Tens of 
thousands of aircraft workers have be- 
come flying minded, too. 


NOW INQUIRIES COUNT! 


With unrestricted selling—and keen 
competition, inquiries for your product 
gre now of prime importance to you. 
Since 1941 AVIATION EQUIPMENT, the 
Specialized product magazine of the 
industry, brought 250,000 direct inquir- 
ies from the buying executives. Get full 
details on your industry's speciolized 
advertising medium. 


Send for rate card and full date. 





Also 


4 VIATION EQUIPMENT 





€O., 1170 BROADWAY, 
= e. pul of 





~\ 


—first buying tool in war 
—more vital in peace! 


Sole Specialist in the aviation 
equipment field established be- 
fore Pearl Harbor — AVIATION 
EQUIPMENT MAGAZINE has be- 
come the product buying-tool of 
the Engineer, Designer, Produc- 
tion, and Maintenance Executives. 


The 15,000 aircraft executives 
who receive AVIATION EQUIP- 
MENT are meticulously controlled 
—checked daily—so that the cir- 
culation at all times comprises the 
complete, specialized buying 
power in this industry. 











NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





MAGAZINE, THE AIRPORT DIRECTORY 
* Detroit + St. Lovis + Los Angeles + Atlanta 


. 





packaged in such a way that they will 
be easily identified where displayed 
on the distributors’ shelves. The re- 
sponsibility for the design of the pack- 
age is with the sales promotion de- 


| partment of the company. 


“We furnish our distributors with 
display and point of sale material. This 
includes such items as counter dis- 
plays, and we are developing at present 
several give-away items, such as en- 
velopes containing abrasive papers, 
paint strainers, etc. Again, these are 
the responsibility of the sales promo- 
tion department as to both design and 
products used.” 


A leading manufacturer of  vises 
reported how the somewhat difficult 
problem of packaging is handled in 
this field. 

“As the weights of our products 
vary from a few pounds to several 


| hundred pounds,” an executive of the 


| company 


said, “packaging involves 
quite a problem. This is further com- 
plicated by the general shape of the 
product and the manner in which its 
weight is distributed. 

“The smaller items in our line, 
which are generally sold for distribu- 
tion through the hardware trade, have 
been put up in individual cartons so 
far as practicable, and these cartons 
are repacked in a shipping container 


| in such quantities as to bring the con- 


tainer within the weight shipping lim- 
its of the fiberboard cartons which 
we use. 

“Our industrial vises, used in ma- 
chine shop work, have been packaged 
in units as small as possible, which 
generally means two vises to a carton 


| up to the weight limits of the latter. 


Under normal conditions these prod- 
ucts are packaged as manufactured 
and carried in our stock in this way, 
a plan which is advantageous in keep- 
ing material clean and also a great 


| help in getting shipments out prompt- 
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ly, since the shipping department 
merely has to stencil the carton and 
it is ready to go. 

“The design of these cartons has 
been left largely in the hands of the 
container manufacturer, to whom we 
supply samples of the product to & 
packaged, so that they can work out 
the best design and also test the pack- 
age after it has been made up. Wé 
usually have been able to work out # 
design which can be used for mor 
than one size, in order to reduce the 
number which must be carried ™ 
stock at all times. 


“Normally we furnish distributors 


and dealers with some type of <isplay 
stand, with an advertising sign ‘0 3 
company it, or separate wall sigm 


featuring our products. This is worke? 
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They’re All in ELECTRONICS... 


Manufacturers of packaged items, com- 
ponents, materials — services — every 
item of importance in the field, tell 
their product story in ELECTRONICS. 


ENGINEERS... Looking for 


Product Information 





Engineers of all types—electronic— 
electrical — chemical — production — 
the physicist— the metallurgist — all 
of them will need and use the pro- 
duct information contained in the pages of ELECTRONICS. For in 
those pages, both editorial and advertising, the latest developments 
in new trends, new uses, new techniques and new products will be 
found, It is information that is vital to correct designing for the 


improved electronic products of tomorrow. 


AGENCIES... 
Analyzing Media 


A careful re-examination of media is 
clearly indicated by the product trends 
of comorrow. Manufacturers are design- 
ing new products, new components, dis- 
covering new uses and techniques in the electronic field. Selection 
of media to afford economical and complete coverage for them de- 
mands penetrating analysis that definitely establishes the far reach- 
ing effect and sales producing value of every publication in the field. 
That is why we present this list of products, that now are, and in 
the future will be successfully advertised in ELECTRONICS. Does 


your new product fit in? 





electronics 


DESIGN...PRODUCTION...USE 
ABC Established 1930 ABP 





Acoustic Equipment 
Alloys 


Amplifiers 
Analyzers 

s 
Antennas 
A r- 





Attenuators 
Banana Pin Assemblies 
Batteries, Dry 
Bearings 

Blanks, recording 
Blowers 

Bridges, electrical 
Cabinets 

Cable 

Calibrators 
Capacitors 


Cells, cadmium 
Cements 

Ceramics 

Chambers, testing 
Chargers, battery 
Chokes 

Circuit Breakers, magnetic 
Coils 

Compounds, transformer 
Condensers 
Conditioning units, air 
Connectors 

Contacts 

Controls, elec. 
Controls, vibration 
Converters 

Cores, iron 

Couplings 

Crystals 

Decade resistors 

Dies, diamond 
Direction finders 
Discs, recording 
Dynamotors 

Enamels 

Engravers, lettering 
Fabrics, varnished 
Facsimile 

Fasteners 

Fibre 

Filters 

Forks, precision 

Fuses 

Gages, ionization 
Gases, rare 
Generators 

Glassware 

Graphite 

Headphones 

Heating equip., electronic 
Molders, tube 

Housings 

Inclicetors, temp. 
Inductors 

Instruments, elec. meas. 
Instruments, panel 
Instruments, testing 
Insulators 

Irons, soldering 

Jacks 

Keys, telegraph & radio 
Kits, radio training 
Lacquers 

Lights, pilot, panel 
Machines, quartz cutting 
Machines, wax coating 
Magnets 

Markers, wire 

Metals 

Metals, powderéd 
Meters 

Microphones 
Microscopes, electronic 
Molding, plastic 
Monitors 

Motors 

Noise filters 
Noisemeters 

Oil, fine 

Optical products 
Oscillators 
Oscillographs 
Oscilloscopes 


Pane 

Pencils, drawing 
Pickups 

Pivots 

Plants, power 
Plastics 

PI 


vgs 
Potentiometers 
Power supplies 
Pulleys, control 
Racks 
Radar equipment 
Ratio boxes 
Receivers, radio 
Receptacles 
Recorders, power level 
Recorders, response 
Recorders, sound 
Rectifiers 
Relays 
Resistometers 
Resistors 


Ribbon, metal 
Saws, diamond 
Screw, nut drivers 
Screws 

Selectors, automatic 
Shafting, flexible 
Shields 

Shifters, phase 
Shunts 

Sleeving 

Sockets 

Solder 

Speakers 
Spectroscopes 
Springs 

Stabilizers, voltage 
Stampings 
Standards, frequency 
Steatite 

Stickers, wire 

Strips, terminal 
Stroboscopes 
Suppressors 
Switches 
Systems, p.a. 
Tapes 





Television 
Terminals 

Test equipment, laboratory 
Testers, bonding 
Testers, production 
Testers, vibration 
Thermostatic Bi-Metals 
Thermostats 

Timers 

Totalizers 

Tracing cloth 
Transformers 
Transmitters 
Trimmers 

Tube Bases, Caps, Ciamps 
Tubes, Cathode-Ray 
Tubes, industrial 
Tubes, photo elec. 
Tubes, receiving 
Tubes, transmitting 
Tubes, X-ray 
Tubing, all types 
Turntables 

Varnish 

Voltage regulators 
Voltmeters 
Walkie-talkies 
Wavemeters 

Waxes 

Welders 

Windings 

Wire 

X-ray equipment 


This is not a complete list. Space will hardly permit. 
Primarily it is indicative of the wide reader interest 
of ELECTRONICS. We suggest that you submit your 
new product to us for an unbiased media choice 


analysis. 
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out through the sales department, with 
our advertising agency offering sug- 
gestions.” 

“Our field,” he added, “is mostly in 
food packaging, where protection 
with eye appeal is becoming more and 
more of a primary issue.” 

Machinery in general does not seem 
to offer too good a field for packag- 
ing, but a leading manufacturer of 
electric motors reported that its 
small motors have been packed in in- 
dividual cartons for a number of years, 
although large motors continue to go 
out in crates. 











The sales promotion manager of 
this company added, “We are aware 
of the importance of packaging in 
merchandising, and will be very much 
interested in your report when it ap- 
pears. I hope you will get some in- 
formation on the packaging of indus- 
trial repair parts.” 

A leading manufacturer of machine 
tools has developed a packaging pro- 
gram for accessory products which has 
worked out well. 

“Certain items, such as lens systems 
for our optical comparators and 
chasers for thread cutting die heads,” 


“Lookit,” said 
Pug-Nose Porky, 
“what it says here’ 


“Statistics can be awful dull,” cracked Pug-Nose, “but when it says 


here that 88 out of 100 packing plants 


officials 


and 90 out of every 100 


buy The Provisioner. that’s a statistic of a different color. 


And when it says, in this Ross Federal Research Corporation Report. 


that 73% of the industry says The Provisioner is The Most Useful in 


the Conduct of Their Businesses, why it can’t be dull if you'd like 











THE NATIONAL 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 189] 
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to sell this $8.500,000.000.00 


market.” 


And remember, The Provisioner 
is one of only 17 out of 1548 
busines publications that show 


renewals of 80°) or more. 


Get ali the inside dope in 
brochure, 
Where 


Greener. 


our valuable 
“Here's a Field 
the Grass IS 


No charge. 


PROVISIONER 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


the advertising manager _ reported, 
“are packaged in individual packages 
The former are put in quite an attrac- 
tive box, and the latter in cardboard 
boxes. The box for the lens systems 
was designed by the box manufac- 
turer, according to suggestions sup- 
plied by this department, and, as a 
general rule, this is the procedure that 
we follow in similar cases.” 


The Appleton Electric Company, 
Chicago, not only provides display ma- 
terial for its distributors in the elec- 
trical and automotive fields, but plays 
up the availability of these items as 
a big aid to selling. In its advertising 
addressed to distributors, the company 
makes capital of the fact that display 
stands and other point-of-sale material 
are available. 


“All of our electrical material is 
packaged and labeled,” Carl A. Bloom, 
manager of advertising, added, ‘‘show- 
ing our trade name, ‘Unilets,’ for Ap- 
pleton outlet boxes and Appleton fit- 
tings. On the label we show an illus- 
tration of the fitting contained in the 
carton, as well as the quantity, cata- 
log number, size and description.” 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 40] 


Trade Associations 


Just what is included in such asso- 
ciation work? To quote from “Trade 
and Professional Associations of | the 
U. S.” of the Department of Com- 
merce 


“COMMERCIAL RESEARCH T 
furnish aid to members in finding in 
creased, wider and more profitable mar 
kets Surveys of distribution channels 
consumer preferences, etc., as a basis for 
sales promotion activities. A study of all 
facts which influence the sales of the in 
dustry’s products and of competitive prod 
ucts: also the purchasing of raw, et 
products used by the industry. Sales fore 
casting. Economic surveys. Trade in 
quiries. Coordination of the marketing 
research, etc., of member companies 


SALES PROMOTION (also own 


as Trade Promotion)—To increase 
tively, sales volume. Exhibits and exhib 


tions. Cooperative advertising campaigns 
Coordination of members’ individual ad 
vertising and publicity procedures. Awards 
and contests Promotional campaigns 
with related industries and professiona 
fields. Studies of the best use of the many 
types of advertising media; and of the fr 


sults of the research activities of th: 
ciation and member companies. 


“INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

prove the industry's products or services 
New or improved products; also new 
Operation of a technical laboratory, or 
operation with university and govern! 
laboratories. Improved production tec 
nique or manufacturing methods. Ut! 
tion of waste or by-product materials 
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oo) | 59.6% 
The buying pattern revealed 


by STEEL’S Machine Tool me 
Study —showing the percent- GENERAL MANAGER 52.6% 


age of cases in which each 
title takes part in buying FOREMAN ...... 34.2% 


decisions. 
VICE PRESIDENT .. 31.2% 
CHIEF ENGINEER . . 30.7% 


Group Buying Covers More Than Machine Tools 


HOW STEEL MATCHES THIS BUYING PATTERN 
and gives you the Group Coverage you need 





STEEL is not edited for one man—but for the group of 
men who control metalworking’s purse strings. Possibly 
you hadn't looked at it in this light—but STEEL is actually 
three magazines in one. It's a news weekly. It's an 
engineering weekly—and a weekly market guide with 
information of vital interest to each member of the 
buying group. 


To plan next year’s advertising—see 


STEEL’S current market study 









For useful facts and figures about this readership 
in the key spots of metalworking’s important 
plants, call the man from STEEL. He has much 
of the information you need—and what he doesn’t 
have he'll be glad to try and dig up for you. 


For a quick check up on postwar metal- 
working markets ask for a copy of this 
slide chart selector. 





Penton Building + Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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The Men Who Buy Machine Tools 


SUPERINTENDENT . 66.5% 
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—and He Reads 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING! 


J. C. Stevens, of Stevens & Koon, Consulting 
Engineers, Portland, Oregon, and President of 
y the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The Civil Engineer is the big Let us tell you—in conference 
boss .. . the key man who —about this unique plan of 
PRE-TESTING your prod- 
uct with our audience. 


lives on a construction job 


the buyer and top au- 


thority with the final say on ~———__— Cay [oe 


construction materials and 


equipment. Mr. Stevens: 

= ach him, and his 18,400 

To reach him : “‘In the development of an en- 
fellow members of the Ameri- gineering project, it is essential 
canSociety of Civil Engineers, that the engineer control the use 


tell your sales story between of the various materials and 


. . >quipment installed. It is 
the covers of his favorite, and —— ; 
equally important that the con- 


personal journal — CIVIL struction be in the hands of a 
ENGINEERING! contracting organization whose 
engineers, by reason of their 
The Proof Lies in training and experience, em- 
ploy modern equipment and 
methods to insure economy and 


“Tested Readership” 


Proof of effectiveness lies in speed in the completion of the 
‘ »roject.”” 
the 11,205 catalog requests “ 








that were returned to us from 
the CATALOG DIGEST sec- 


tion in the April 1945 issue. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED FOR AND BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 





Four F&S&R V-P's 


Miss Olive P. Gately, Edward J. Marti: 
and Frank R. Otte of the Cleveland office 
and Robert E. Al- 
len of the New 
York office h ave 
been elected to 
v ic e- presidential 
posts in Fuller & 

Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland agency 

Miss Gately, an 
account executive 
since 1942, is the 
first woman §vice- 
president of the 
agency 

Mr. Martin has 
been _ associated Olive P. Gately 
with the company 
for ten years in an account execut 
capacity. Mr. Otte came to the ager 
in 1936 and in 1942 accepted a comn 
sion as captain in the USAAF. He w 
recently released with the rank of ma 
in the Intelligence Division. 

Mr. Allen, as account executive for t 
past ten years, was appointed to the ne 
ly-created position of manager of clic 
service in March of this year 


Gardner Appointed SM 
Robert H. Gardner has been appoint 


general manager of sales of A. M. Bvers 
Company, Pittsburgh. Mr. Gardner 
been manager of Byers’ Washington 
hce since 1933, except for a four-y 
period ending in 1940 during whicl 
was manager of the company’s steel pin 
sales, with headquarters in Pittsburg] 
takes over the duties of the late M 
J. Czarniecki, who died June 18 

Prior to coming with Byers, Mr. G 
ner was assistant sales manager of Cat 
pillar Tractor Company 


Baer Appoints Easton 


Charles D. Easton has been named \ 
president of The S. C. Baer Comp 
Cincinnati advertising agency 

Mr. Eastman comes to the Baer ors 
ization from Industrial Publications, I: 
Chicago. Prior to that, he was advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland 


) 


AEAA Elects President 


Henry R. Webel, manager of the ex 
division of G. M. Basford Company 
been elected president of the Associ 
of Export Advertising Agencies 
Webel succeeds Joseph L. Palmer, 
president of the Foreign Advertising 
Service Bureau 


Woodlock Elected V-P 
Col. Joseph P. ‘Woodlock has 


elected executive vice-president of R 
ester Ropes, Culpeper, Va., and 
take over his duties as soon as he | 
leased from his present assignment as 
ciate director of the Office of Surplus 
Property of RFC 

Col. Woodlock entered the Arn 
1941, resigning his position as direct: 
warehouses for Crucible Steel Comy 
New York. Prior to that, he was for 
years assistant to the vice-president 
charge of marketing, B. F. Goodrich 
pany, Akron, O. 
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HOSPITAL 
EXPANSION 


AN URGENT NEED—A TREMENDOUS MARKET 


BE SURE TO REGISTER 
WITH THE 
HOSPITAL ARCHITECT 


The architecture of hospitals involves 
highly specialized needs in materials, 
specialties and building equipment and 
hospital architecture is a highly special- 
ized division of the profession. During 
the past five years all hospital construc- 
tion has been done under the direction 
of 925 architects or architectural firms 
—about 13 per cent of the U. S. to- 
tal. Fewer than 300 architects have 
planned as many as three hospital 
projects within the past three years or 
currently have a hospital plan on their 
boards. HOSPITAL PURCHASING 
FILE reaches this specialized, concen- 
trated group 100 per cent and serves 
as a product textbook in the planning 
of hospitals, from building to finished, 
fully equipped hospital. 


ASK FOR THESE 
IMPORTANT BULLETINS: 


Hospital Building—a projection of the 
building potential in the postwar decade 
for hospitals grouped according to type. 
Revised and corrected to May 15, 1945. 


Data on The Hospital Market —all essen- 
tial statistics on the hospital market re- 
duced to tables and pie charts for easy 
reference. Either bulletin available on 
request—without charge. 


> CONSERVATIVELY, hospitals will represent a $3 billion building market in the 
postwar decade—and a substantial part of the postwar market is here right now. 
Construction reports of The Modern Hospital showed a total of $257,077,381 in 
hospital construction during the twelve months ended July 23 this year. Dodge 
Blueprints for V-Day (as of June 1) indicate 1578 hospital projects with a total 
value of more than $841 million in the preliminary planning stage, of which 971 
projects to cost more than a half billion dollars are already in the design stage. 


@ This means a huge and immediate building market—plus a market for new 
equipment and a rapidly expanding market for the wide range of foods, beverages, 
maintenance materials, housekeeping supplies and other products in daily use. 


@ To Sell the Hospital Market you must supply product information to hos- 
pital administrators and hospital architects. Since 1919 the HOSPITAL PURCHASING 
FILE (formerly The Hospital Yearbook) has been the standard source of buying 
and reference data in the hospital field. The 1945-1946 (23d) edition will be 
issued during September. Completely revamped and streamlined, this standard 
reference volume carries more than 760 pages of product data representing more 
than 350 manufacturers—a 50 per cent increase over the 22d Hospital Yearbook. 
Inquire now about space reservation in the 24th edition—forms close April 1, 1946. 


@ It reaches every hospital of more than nominal size, purchasing agencies for 
all county, state and federal hospitals and every hospital architect of record 

@ Hospital Purchasing File is true “point-of-sale” contact on every hospital 
building project. On additions to existing facilities it is invariably in the hands 
of administrator, architect and other controlling personnel. On new buildings 
it is usually in the hands of the highly specialized hospital architect in charge 
and is routinely sent, when a new project is reported, to the administrator or 


building committee chairman. 


HOSPITAL 
PURCHASING 
FILE 


PUBLISHED BY PURCHASING FILES, INC. 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


Plant Expansion 


Other coal and petroleum products 
follow the same pattern except for 
addition of the Middle Atlantic coal 
producing areas. 

FOOD PROCESSING: Expansions, 
small in total, are scattered over the 
country, with no region having as 
much as $40 million. California was 
the high state with 12 per cent of the 
$153,000,000 investment, while the 


POCKET SIZE 


ONDENSED READING 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 


COMPLETE UNIT COVERAGE 


*Important to Readers 


East and West North Central regions 
claimed 25 per cent of the money be- 
tween them, most of the larger ex- 
penditures going into the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

rEXTILES, LEATHER, LUMBER, FUR- 
NITURE, ETC.: There was close cor- 
respondence between prewar and 
wartime expansion, WPB_ reported. 
Middle Atlantic and East North Cen- 
tral regions have been leaders in both 
periods with 29 per cent and 24 per 
cent respectively, WPB said. Thanks 
to textiles, the South Atlantic states 
were third with 19 per cent; lumber 


PLANNED PENETRATION 


PARALLEL COVERAGE 


AD-VISIBILITY 


and These wbe-Sell to the Textile Industry. 


_—_ - j -_- 


m f 


re aw. f.. 


made the Pacific coast fourth with 
10.5 per cent. 

How much of this new capacity 
will be used after the war, WPB does 
not attempt to forecast. Perhaps it 
is interesting to note that of the 
$20,300,000,000 expenditure, $1 
900,000,000 is “new plant; $4,200, 
000,000 is “expansions” and $2,200.,- 
000,000, is “conversions.” 


Of the $20,300,000, public fund 
provided $15,800,000,000; priv 
funds, $4,500,000,000. 


Charts reveal that 88 per cent 
the “new plant” was financed w 
federal funds but that 53 per cent 
the expansions and 34 per cent of the 
conversions were privately financed 


As a result of the war, 92 per cent 
of the new industrial capacity of the 
Mountain states is of the “new,” fel- 
erally-financed construction, while the 
West North Central and East South 
Central states report 89 per cent and 
76 per cent of “new” construction 
respectively, much of it “war baby” 
industrial plants. 

New Jersey, Connecticut, Mary 
land and California used 
financing to the highest degree, with 
private investment in New Jersey ac 
counting for more expansions than 
public funds; in Connecticut, private 
dollars exceeded public in both expan 
sions and conversions; in Maryland 
and California, private money domi 
nated conversions. 


private 


Overall, the largest percentage of 
private financing was in New Eng 
land, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic 
and Pacific regions, areas enjoying 
the highest percentages of industria 
plant “expansions.” 

The report notes that staffing of 
war plants has resulted in shifts of 
wage earners to larger metropolitan 
areas at the expense of smaller citie 
and towns and rural areas, but after 
an analysis of the manufacturing pos 
sibilities of “new manufacturing 
areas,” it concludes that not more than 
20 have been created. 


The report lists 26 areas in war i 
dustry solely because of new plant 
construction; 36 additional areas with 
90 per cent to 99 per cent new con 
struction and 20 more with 80 pe 
cent to 89 per cent new construction 


Of the 20 “new manufacturing 
regions,” seven are in the West 5 puth 
Central states (Arkansas, Texas, Okla 
homa, Louisiana) and four each ® 
West North Central and Mountail 
states, while the New England, Mié 
dle Atlantic and Pacific states contaif 
no new areas. 
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COMPOSITION 
joying = +PLATEMAKING 
ustria ‘ 


om 
PRINTED ADVERTISING fr 
R 


fts of 


= | Complete Composition 


r after LETTERPRESS 
* OFFSET 


. 
em and Plate-making 
‘turing S 
he With our modern type shop, designed for advertising and staffed by 
craftsmen, your job receives all the advantages of no-delay, no-error 
efficiency resulting from integrated facilities for quality. 
The same one-source operation brings offset plate-making facilities, and 
the skills of many operators, right to the fingertips of the men who 
tines control your better printed advertising —- before production, not after. 


produced the way you want it, when you 
want it, is to plan in advance with an ex- 
ADVERTISING PLANNED AND PRODUCED - PRINTING . LITHOGRAPHY perienced printer. We invite your inquiry. 


Ve PR Br +8 DS oheccat” Counce 2 tg One way to get industrial sales literature 
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that Roebling is constantly concerned 

ith problems of peace. 
wi A good share of the insert is de- 
pictures by Robert Yarnall Richie de- 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 58] 
Roebling Plans Jobs 
on will be one of the most vital forces 
in securing prosperity,” he says in 
COVER YOUR sounding the keynote of the Roebling 
insert. 
with improving the quality of | its 
products and will be ready to make 
voted to photographs and copy out- 
lining the scope of Roebling products 
y sauce: gaan Be satan cuise ile 
picting close and sincere emplovyer- 
employe relations at Roebling. 
AND 


His statement goes on to explain 
| i RL its contribution toward solving the 
and activities. Included are numerous 

ESTABLISHED 1904 


Notable is the fact that the average 
employe and his role are predomi- 
nently featured throughout. The vital 
need for skilled employes if prosper- 
ity is to be assured is often reiterated 



















Probably the most striking feature 
of the entire insert is that all COPY, 
captions and illustrations have unity 
of purpose and contribute to strength- 
ening the central theme . . . continued 
prosperity through closer cooperation 
between Roebling and its employes 










The art work for the cover of the 














































Roebling insert, which is reproduced uo 
on the cover page of this issue of In- ff i: 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, was done by §f pra 
Fred Wright, New York artist. Mr. ff ga 
Wright is blessed with a wife who is the 
also an artist and shares his ideas and 
aspirations. They met while studying J 
Th r rt B : Publications as scholarship studengs at the Art Cen- §f # 
e xpo usiness ter of Los Angeles. 
“The Challenge of the Days Ahead” 
More than ever before the world will be your marketplace. Tell your story was produced for Roebling by Rickard 
to the men who count —the leaders in industry, government, transporta- and Company, Inc., New York agency 
tion and commerce — the ones who buy and specify. Their eyes today are Eugene Cole is the art director and 
turned toward American industry and business for leadership in estab- Lloyd W. Dunn, Rickard’s vice-presi- 
lishing world trade channels. Our background and experience of 42 years dent, the account executive. The = 
; , f > inse , srvised bY 
serving the buyers who count most in export markets has proved the abil- tion of the insert was supervise ; y 
fi t Its. These two editions will carry F. J. Maple, manager of Roebling’ 
i esults. These there 
edpmcaqatengn: tpi ' advertising department. 
your export story to these leaders — the top flight group in every export | 
market | R 
Starting with the 1946 issues, agency com- Poor Made Ceco AM 
mission 15%, cash discount 2%, on both | Ri 
Don Poor, formerly assistant ert 
ofd end now business. ing and sales promotion manag Ly« , 
Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, nee 
been appointed advertising mar R, 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation, © vicag' | 
makers of sheet steel and steel products 
| 
As part of his new assignment wi | 
' ‘ assume responsibility for the dir n ¢ 
J. E. SITTERLEY & SONS, INC. a an institutional advertising camp em 
440 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y , 2 bracing a variety of the « nys 
products. 
Prior to his connection with Ly Mr. 
Poor was associated with the fe'ds ¢ 
CCA : advertising, graphic arts, publicity am P 





Uni 


Lon 





editing following his graduation fron 
versity of Illinois and art study 
don, Paris and Barcelona. 
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tion to over 90% of the buying power 
in each field is a feature of all 3 pro- 
grams. So is merchandising,* a spe- 
cal-with-Reinhold service which is 
the manufacturer’s guarantee of in- 
creased attention to his catalog after 
it is distributed. 








3-PLAN 


Cervice! 


equipment and materials 







































METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG 
Annual distribution 15,000 
copies. Serves over 9,500 
plants. Reaches over 90% 


of total metal industries buy- 





ing power. 














You write and design your 
catalog 


Reinhold will print your catalog 


Reinhold will distribute your 
atalog 


| Reinhold will merchandise your 
catalog 


ee 








You write, design and print 


your catalog 


Reinhold will distribute your 


catalog 


Reinhold will merchandise your 


catalog 








330 West 42nd Street, 


Sébishing Donporation 


New York 18, N. Y 
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P sschondiaing, Reinhold‘s 3-plan is 


the only Catalog Service which in- 
cludes this feature—merchandising of 
your product data to your customers 
and prospects all year long (thru 
direct mail and magazine advertis- 
ing), after delivering your catalog 


to them! JMLCoRJ1 


Publishers of 
METALS and ALLOYS 
PENCIL POINTS 
Advertising Managers 
of American Chemical 
Society Publications 
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FACTS 


to remember 
in selling to 
Architects, Engineers 
and Designers 


THE 
FACT 








The time to start selling the 
product, material, or equipment 
you hope to take orders for in 
'46 and '47 is NOW. 


THE 
PROOF 


= 








= 


Why? Because building designers 
must include these in their pre- 
liminary plans. One of America’s 
leading architects says: ‘The 
great American public has indi- 
cated... first, that it wants 
labor-saving layout, finishes and 
equipment ... and, secondly, it 
wants them integrated into a 
smooth and consistent whole.’’ 


= _~MORAL 


—"\ FOR YOU 





Begin your postwar promo- 
tion now in Pencil Points — 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Enable the architect to 
design your products into build- 
ings. Time is short! 


Send for 
folder describing 
MATERIALS and METH- 
ODS section and how this 
editorial feature means ad- 
vertising results for you. 


PENCIL POINTS 


PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


A Reinhold publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editon 


Atomic Energy Opens New 
Fields for Electronic Application 


@ aromic energy has long been de- 
monstrable as a feeble effect in the 
laboratory, and long recognized as 
the source of the sun’s tremendous 
power. And now through man-made 
electronic mechanisms, war has pro- 
duced atomic energy on a_ scale 
measured in trillions of kilowatt hours. 


Such concentrations of energy 
eventually must work great changes 
in all industry. In our field it may 
mean unthinkably light power sources, 
replacing our present massive chemical 
batteries. Tubes may even be self- 
excited. With unlimited energy, new 
light apparatus designs may appear. 


The electronic sciences created 
atomic power; atomic power may 
some day remake the whole electronic 
industry. 

The world generally recognizes 
what the electronic industries have 
done in creating radar, sonar, walkie- 
talkies, battlefield FM and other mili- 
tary communications —as well as 
producing them in adequate and over- 
whelming quantities. 

But in the sudden unveiling of the 
atomic bomb, little has been told 
about how the electronic mass-spec- 
trometer laid the foundation for 
atomic-energy research, how the elec- 
tronic cyclotron carried on the first 
atom-splitting experiments, and how 
electronic devices and_ electronic 
methods have surrounded the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb, even up 
to the instant of releasing it upon 
the enemy. It’s all electronic! 


Already many electronic engineer- 
ing Organizations are turning atten- 
tion to new designs and operations; 
both management and_ engineering 
groups are looking to products and 
plans for immediate expansion. 

For four years all effort has been 
directed at war. This has been a period 
of tremendous technological advances, 
under the impact of over 20 billion 
dollars spent for military radio and 
radar. Now electronic planners and 
designers must pick up all the slack 
that has developed since they left 
off before Pearl Harbor. A tremend- 


ous amount of design and production 
will be needed to catch up. 

All of these things involve engineer- 
ing, production and technical problem: 
to a considerable extent already solved 
as a result of the tremendously accel- 
erated research programs that have 
been vital to war developments, and 
all of them point to progress and 
many new things to come. Thes 
things are on the drafting boards now 
and in the laboratories, and are actual- 
ly getting started in production 

“Citizen’s Radio”, for example 
is one of these developments for which 
the industry sees great promise and 
that has become an engineering pos 
sibility as a result of research int 
the use and behavior of the ultr 
high frequencies. 

Radio telephone service to and 
from automobiles is very definitel) 
on the cards with plans already com 
pleted by AT&T for its inauguration 
as soon as materials and manpower 
may be available. And then ther 
are the railroads which for years have 
carried on extensive experimenting 
looking to far-reaching use of various 
forms of induction and space radio 
as a means of easing and speeding and 
making safer railroad travel and the 
movement of goods. 

These things represent some of the 
many new uses to which spots in the 
radio spectrum will be put. 

How far various forms of elec 
tronic dielectric and induction heat 
ing may go in the near future 5 
almost anyone’s guess. Daily, ne¥ 
uses are found for equipment that 
only a short time ago was little mor 
than a laboratory curiosity. Ne* 
tubes, components, and above ail, ne¥ 
knowledge are rapidly extending th 
field of applications where such equip- 
ment does the job quicker, better, 
more efficiently than it can | donc 
by any other means.—O. H. Cal? 
WELL, Editor, Electronic Industri 


Sales Training, Consumer 
Education to Be Emphasized in 
Increased Plastic Marketing 

@ within the next few months th 


plastics industry is expected to mov 
well on its way to the wide exp 
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KI LLY... 


msl distinguished 
int cleclrolyping SCONCE 








Leapersuip does not arrive overnight. It accrues gradually through 
public approval and acclaim. 


For many years, the undeviating high quality standards set by Reilly 
has continually widened the use of its electrotype products until today, 


publishers everywhere accept Reilly products with the knowledge that 
there is none better—and few as good. 


Reilly is an organization old enough to have a background of experi- 
ence, but not too old for young ideas; big enough to have adequate manu- 
facturing facilities but not too big so as to become complacent. 


These facilities mean far more than capacities, machinery and material. 
They also mean resourcefulness and intelligent ingenuity that results in 
a better electrotype for you. 
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opty ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 




















which has been forecast for it ever 
since molders, fabricators, and lamin- 
tors found themselves unable to 
purchase all the basic materials which 
they could use in their operations. 

Though it is yet too early to fore- 
see all the possible results on the 
plastics industry now that the war 
is Over, a good assumption, based on 
the confident beliefs of the industry, 
is that civilian demands will more 
than compensate for the war orders 
lost by cancellation and that an easing 
of material and labor shortages, to- 
gether with substantial civilian orders. 


will result in at least 10-20 per cent 
increase in the nation’s output of 
finished plastics goods of all kinds. 

One of the more easily foreseeable 
trends in the industry concerns itself 
with greater emphasis on sales pro- 
grams, training of salesmen, and dis- 
tributor and consumer education. 
Markets will have to be sought, in 
contrast to conditions prevailing in 
the war years, when salesmen saw re- 
latively few customers rather than 
Uncle Sam. 

The plastic industry, like many 
others industries, faces some serious 





CATALOG DIVISION of 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS COMPANY 
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STREET 
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problems. One problem of import- 
ance is the rather widespread belief 
that, because plastics in many in- 
stances have been substitutes, they 
are inferior to the materials they re. 
placed. This often is true, and plastics 
manufacturers fully expect and ar 
prepared to see plastics drop out of 
certain uses. On the other hand, 
plastics have often proved so satis- 
factory in what were believed to be 
temporary uses that they will not 
be replaced by other materials. 

It would be idle to attempt a list 
of all recent adoptions of plastics 
which will not only hold on against 
competition but will influence new 
adoptions. In the manufacture of 
toys, games, stationery and office 
supplies, restaurant and hotel equip- 
ment, and innumerable other products, 
plastics are expected to find increas- 
ingly wider application. 

One of the wartime developments 
holding forth great promises for the 
future of the plastic industry is rein- 
forced plastics, in which the fabric 
or fiber reinforcement is comparable 
to the steel rods used to reinforce con- 
Although publicity has been 
restricted on this and many other 
wartime developments, enough has 
been released from industrial research 
laboratories to excite the imagination. 

Chemists have developed _ resins 
which can be worked at normal at- 
mospheric pressure and can be cured 
and set into final form by heat. New 
types of reinforcement and improved 
techniques for making of laminates 
are promised. If only a few of the 
predicted applications of low-pres- 
sure reinforced plastics catch hold, 
the tonnage output of finished plastics 
goods will take an enormous jump. 
This development is another that wil 
be interesting to follow. 


crete. 


In the high-pressure molding o 
plastics, new techniques, new methods 
of heating, and other improvements 
suggest increased production and con- 
sequent lower costs. High-pressur 
molders are not likely to suffer from 
competition with the low-pressut 
laminators and vice versa. The forme 
will manufacture small items in grea! 
numbers, whereas the latter will |i 
up large sections or completed objects 
in comparatively limited numbers, # 
least in the immediate future. 

In offering a material that is light 
weight, colorful, and tough, that * 
warm to the touch, that is a good i 
sulator, and that has many other 
advantages, the plastics industry look 
to a future in which its activities 
at or near the top of the : 
industrial efforts. — MICHA! 
Froe.icn, Editor, Plastics. 
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o{Subjeect: Your Firm’s Future 





j 
n ethods N 
ments ow that reconversion is the main problem of industry, it is 
nd COB essential that you place the story of your products before the 
nressul 

from ™en who have both the imagination to appreciate new develop- 
ressur @ ments and the power to make decisions. That's why Newsweek 


torme ‘ ee 
: es ceserves an important place on your advertising schedule. IN INDUSTRY... 


e 
Because of Newsweek's thorough coverage of the news and Leadership — 


unbiased, interpretive reporting, Newsweek numbers more than 


400,000 business and industrial leaders among its readers. These Reade rship 
A J & 


men who, today, are making the decisions so vital to 


siness. 


have a product for industry, sell it through Newsweek. 


‘EW YORK » BOSTON * CLEVELAND « PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + CHICAGO » LOS ANGELES 
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FREE 


TO ALL 
INDUSTRIAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
and their 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 
use in postwar boats? 

@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 
tomorrow’s boat? 


@Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last prewar 


years? 


Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 
yacht builders gave the 
answers. 


A xote will bring your copy, a 
one page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover what leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Write Advertising Department 


a 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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WHEREIN TWO COPYWRITERS 
CROSS WIRES 

To tHe Eprror: We were not a 
little amused when looking through 
the July issues of the publications cov- 
ering the construction field, to find the 
two ads attached, the headings of 
which are so similar, to say nothing of 
the layouts, even though the contexts 
are different. 

We are responsible for the ad of 
Universal Engineering Corporation, 
and I assume that International Har- 
vester’s agency—Aubrey, Moore & 
Wallace, Chicago—is responsible for 
the other. 

It’s things like these that help keep 
the advertising business interesting. 

W. H. Kreicker, 

President, Advertising Producers— 

Associated, Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS DON'T CHANGE 


To THE Eprror: Recently a book- 
let published by you back in 1924 


Editor 


came to my attention and I have been 
wondering if, by any long chance, 
copies are still available or if it has 
been reprinted since then. It is: “Ef- 
fective Industrial Advertising,” writ- 
ten by Keith J. Evans. 

Although the article is old, as pub- 
licity or editorial goes, there are many 
unchanging principles in it. 

Incidentally, it was good to see an- 
other article in the July IM dealing 
with customer analysis. The Turck- 
Hill series which ran some time ago 
was extremely valuable to me. An- 
other standout is the series by Harry 
Smith currently running. Helpful 
stuff like this keeps my subscription 
money coming each year. 

CATHERINE M. MARRIOTT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIGHT DOWN HIS ALLEY 


To tHE Eprror: In looking over 
some copies of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, I ran across the second part of 


By an odd coincidence, both these ads, referred to in the letter above, appeared in the same 
month in the same publication. Although almost identical in heads, contexts are very different 


Tap ee 
“The met 


(Producing 1,026-tons 
aglime, daily average) 





Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their v ews 


subjects which have been treated in-these pages or any which may ¢ 


of 


interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requeste® 
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he same Be The Man Who Counts 
different oe ° 
Most in Metal-Working ... Concentrate Your Advertising in 


Metal-Working’s Busiest 
- . may work in a plant making transportation 


equipment, food, farm, processing, construc- Marketplace 


tion or metal-fabricating machinery, business 











and home appliances or any product in the 
1] divisions of the industry. 


- . may have the title of anything from Presi- 
dent to Superintendent, but in each case is 
the man who organizes, controls and super- 


vises manufacturing. 





has sole buying authority or is a major influ- 
nce in group buying decisions on machinery, 


= =] 1aterials, tools, parts and all types of metal 





1anufacturing equipment. 





nd looks to American Machinist, the over- 
: 7 4 il production paper, for answers to his daily 
y D 
; must be manufacturing problems. 
requeste¢ 
or, IMBBNDUSTRIAL MARKETING, September, 1945 - 


an analysis of technical news handling 
under the title, “For Every One You 
Write, Arrange Two,” by Harry W. 
Smith, Jr. This is certainly right 
down my alley and I am writing to 
ask whether you can send me a copy 
of the preceding issues containing the 
first articles in the series. 

Many thanks for your kindness and 
a big “O.K” for InpustTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, believe me! 
GeEorGE E. MILLs, 


Publicity Division, The Weatherhead 
Company, Cleveland 





A WELCOME PUBLICATION 

To tHe Eprror: Our subscription 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING was started 
with a recent issue, and although I 
have seen only this one issue, I am con- 
vinced that it is going to be one of 
the most publications to 
reach our department. 

I was particularly interested in the 
article in the series on technical news 
handling by Harry W. Smith, Jr. Is 
there any possibility that we might 
obtain copies of the previous articles 
in this series? We should, of course, 
be very glad to pay for them if they 


welcome 


Covers por Post-War Catalogs 
.-.in Your 1945 Budget 


Selection of cover 


stocks, right now, is as good as 


it is likely to be for many months to come. 


Don't wait until you have worked out all the other details—order the 


covers now—we'll send samples. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring 


and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 





9 Br-l 
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may be obtained either as proofs or 
as photo copies. 





JoHNn A. ANGus 
Advertising Manager, Distillation 
Products, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 








WHAT TO DO WITH MORE PAPER 





To tHE Eprror: You publishers 
are about to get an invitation to go 
broke. 

Like most such invitations it will 
come in the guise of a golden oppor- 
tunity, the thing you have been hop- 
ing for and praying for, lo these many 
More paper! 










months. 

Perhaps like most publishers you 
have felt that once you got more paper 
all your problems would be solved. On 
the contrary you will be confronted 
with your greatest problem since the 
war began; much greater than the one 
you had to meet when paper restric- 
tions were first applied, for then you 
were fold what to do and now you 
must decide for yourselves. 













What are you going to do with this 
paper when you get it? There are at 
least seven alternatives, and it is the 
rare publisher who can afford as many 
as five of the seven: 








(1) Increase weight. (2) Increase 
(3) More editorial pages. 
(4) More advertising pages. (5 
More copies. (6) Increase frequency 
(7) Start new publication. 


dimensions. 







When you’ve made your decision 
remember, you’re stuck with it. And 
in the face of rising costs and tough- 
ening Competition. 







Remember, too, that competition 
isn’t going to let you get away with 
anything, any more than it has in the 
past. If you “up” your circulation 
for instance, they'll at least see you 
and probably raise you. The old 
merry-go-round is still in working 








order. 





Also remember that you can’t app!) 
any one of these alternatives, to 53) 










nothing of any combination, without Th, 
increasing costs. And that if you m de 
crease your costs today you will prob 
ably have to increase your income t i. 
morrow. The spending spree won! a 
last forever. .s 

You will be least likely to go wrong con 
if you approach this problem—wh not 
to do with more paper—with th To 






question: What alternative or com 
bination will most improve our servic 
to our readers? That, in the long ru! 
is the only way you can ever impro' 
your service to the advertiser. 













Roy E. EastTMAN; 
‘President, The Eastman Rese 
Organization, New 
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«| Depression - Proof 


to $a’ 
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The Chemica! Process Industries are practically 
depression-proof—they were before—they will be 
again. Rubber products — chemicals — nylon — 
plastics—petroleum products—drugs—eté. all 
are vital to peacetime living. And in manpower 
—horsepower—purchases of new equipment and 
construction this field outranks all others. It's ° 
not only the largest market—it's depression-proof. 
© "sell" this market, no matter what magazines 


« you schedule, you cannot do a top job without 
‘vB = CHEMICAL PREVIEW. 


y run 
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This year...the 


GAS INDUSTRY 
is spending 


$251,113,000 


ad 


Additions to structures and 
improvements .........$ 45,807,000 
Additions to equipment.... 125,609,000 
Maintenance .... 69,674,000 
Increased inventories of 
materials and supplies... 10,023,000 


These figures, recently released by the 
Federal Power Commission, show that for 
the twelve months following the European 
victory, planned expenditures of the gas 
industry are on the average of 1941-1942. 

With victory over Japan, expenditures 
will begin to reflect increasingly the huge 
pent-up market for equipment, appliances 
and maintenance supplies, that has been 
backlogging through five war years. 

Expenditures shown above are 63.7% in 
the natural gas industry...36.3% in the 
manufactured gas industry. 

In the natural gas market . . . where the 
major buying is...lies the particular 
strength of GAS magazine. While GAS 
averages 2 copies per company through- 
out the entire industry, special emphasis 
has always been given to the natural gas 
side of the picture. 

GAS is the one magazine TOP MAN- 
AGEMENT never misses. One reason: 
Elliott Taylor, our Washington editor, is 
the outstanding writer of the gas industry. 
His forthright, aggressive approach to in- 
dustry problems, as expressed in his pages 
“Thermally Thinking,’ make Taylor a 
“must” for management. GAS gets read! 

As you plan advertising to contact the 
tremendous market (now five years in ar- 
rears) for maintenance, replacement of pres- 
ent installations, planned extensions of dis- 
tribution systems and addition of many new 
gas towns, remember GAS delivers high 
readership ... not just “circulation.” 





50 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
1064 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 3 
1709 WEST EIGHTH STREET 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
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ROBLEMS 





Farming Out the 
Sales Department 


Recently we have been placed in con- 
tact with a company that proposed to 
function in our behalf as they do for three 
other manufacturers; namely, as the com- 
plete marketing organization for the dis- 
tribution of our tools 

While we have often done some wish- 
ful thinking along the line that it would 
be nice if someone came along and guar- 
anteed to us that they would sell all we 
could produce and we could thereby turn 
over to them the whole sales problem and 
leave us with the manufacturing worries, 
we have never seriously considered the 
matter because we believe we ought to be 
able to do a better sales job than an out- 
side organization could accomplish 

But you know how it is, we feel sure. 
When manufacturing problems and sales 
problems get to be just too much, you look 
for relief—even though it is just wishing 
for something to happen. By and large 
we think that manufacturing problems are 
usually easier to lick than sales problems. 
Of course, during the war there were 
no sales problem except to try to make 
deliveries as rapidly as our customers 
wanted us to, and thereby retain the good 
will of those with whom we hope to do 
business now that the war is over. 

This is rather a long way of getting at 
the question; but what we want to know 
is: Where can we get reliable information, 
based on actual experience, as to the rela- 
tive merits of having your own sales or- 
ganization as opposed to releasing control 
of sales to an outside organization? 

Any assistance that you can give us 
regarding this question will be very much 
appreciated 

A. B. P.—W. C. Co. 


Here is a problem that I am sure 
you realize cannot be settled by any 
general comment I may make without 
thorough study of your company. The 
first question involved is very personal. 
If you have a good active aggressive 
and successful sales department aith 
good executive material on the way 
up, it would probably pay you to 
maintain your own sales organization 
and do your own selling job. 

The second question involves your 
product and your own industry prac- 
tice. If your line is so small as to 
make selling very expensive, then you 
must either add to your line, sell 
through jobbers, dealers or agents, or 
turn your complete marketing organ- 
ization over to some other company 


€ Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemett 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


that could combine the sale of your 
product with others going to the same 
market and thus develop a much lower 
overall cost of selling. 

We know of several concerns in 
lines not too different from your own 
that have placed their complete selling 
job with another company with some 
success. In at least one case, the man- 
agement of the company was not at 
all sales-minded; they were good man- 
ufacturers, but they had but one line 
and knew little or nothing about 
selling their product successfully. 

So very much depends on the organ- 
ization to which you would turn over 
this important function of your busi- 
ness. In the case referred to, the presi- 
dent of the company now handling 
the sales is outstanding as to character 
and ability, and the manufacturer ap- 
parently could not attract such selling 
talent to his own organization. Then, 
too, the selling company was able to 
make similar arrangements with sev- 
eral other companies. Each product 
supplemented the others, cut the cost 
of selling and increased the service to 
the customer. 


Gift for Company Birthday 


I have found your column an extremely 
interesting and ¢onstructive part of INDUS 
TRIAL MARKETING and have _ indirectly 
been assisted in many cases by the answers 
to problems submitted by other individ 
uals. However, on this particular occa 
sion I am confronted by a problem, that, 
while not strictly speaking is a problem in 
industrial marketing, I feel that you wil 
be kind enough to help solve. 


Our company will shortly celebrate the 
50th anniversary of its existence, J in 
recognition of the event, the management 
has requested that I submit suggestions for 


a gift to be distributed to our representa 
tives and distributors, who will be present 
at a banquet which will be held at that 
time. 

This problem normally would per! 
easy solution, except that it is the 
agement’s desire to distribute a memento 
of the occasion that is distinctly wel, 


but in good taste, bearing a very 1 Cc 
reference to our company and our - 
ucts, and must be an item that will 0 


used constantly. 

This is rather a large order and I have 
racked my brains over this problem for 
the last month and have offered many 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requir 
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The Postman Rings Twice 


..- then 


THEN SELLING TO INDUSTRY—the buy- 
ing power of the reader is the buying 

power of his plant. The importance of the 
reader's voice in influencing decisions is a 
mighty factor, too. 
For your information, Modern Industry 
covers more than the 31,500 plants respons- 
ible for approximately 89% of the total 
manufacturing production of the U.S.A. 
And this staff-written, illustrated magazine 
of interpretative journalism is edited ex- 
clusively to activate more than 50,000 man- 
agement men (at all levels) concerned with 
making and marketing better products at 
lower cost. 
However, it’s one thing for a magazine to 
reach all these management-men in top 
manufacturing plants — but what happens 
alter the postman rings twice? 


INDUSTRIAL 


What! 


Recently, an influential management-reader 
commented, “Modern Industry fills a need 
without duplicating the field of any other 
magazine”. What this reader means, is that 
in one complete package every month he 
gets interpretative, penetrative and pro- 
fusely illustrated staff-written articles on: 
Cutting Production Costs, Product De- 
velopment, Employer-Employee Relations, 
Planning More Sales, Better Distribution, 
Government & Industry, Industrial Eco- 
nomics, Industrially Significant News, etc. 


This is the skeletal framework of each and 
every issue. And Modern Industry is edited 


the most expensive way for the readers’ 
pleasure and profit—Modern Industry is 
staff-written by traveling editors who do 
their own field-research in person. 


When these traveling editors put their arti- 
cles and reports together they have but one 
single, purposeful objective in view. They 
strive to build action-factors into every 
article in order to motivate more than 
50,000 management-men in more than 31,500 
manufacturing plants to act . . . in their 
own self-interest—profitwise. 


When you sit down with a copy of Modern 
Industry and leaf it page by page it be- 
comes very clear why this unusual magazine 
with the unique editorial approach has won 
such a responsive, action-taking audience 
among its estimated 220,000 monthly read- 
ers at all management levels. And, when 
the postman rings twice, this well-integrated 
audience takes action three ways. Readers 
adapt what they read to their own opera- 
tions. Readers write to the editors of 
Modern Industry. Readers write to the ad- 
vertisers in Modern Industry. If it’s action 
you. want . . . Modern Industry delivers 
all 3; the Plants, the Men, and the Markets. 


Modern Industry The Sta/-written Magazine of Interpretive Journaliom 347 Madison Ave.,N.Y.17 
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CHEMICALS 

FOOD 

(RON & STEEL 
LEATHER 

MACHINERY 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
PAPER & PULP 
PETROLEUM 

PRINTING 

RUBBER 

STONE, CLAY & GLASS 
TEXTILES 
TRANSPORTATION 
WOODWORKING 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Modern — 
Industry 


BASE PAPER 
FOR SELLING 
TO INDUSTRY 
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PLANTS 


—more than 31,500 which produce approsimately 
89% of all manufactured goods. 


+ 
MEN 


—more than 50,000 of them, the responsible manage- 
ment men...men with multiple responsibilities in 
the nation’s most important plants. 


MARKETS 

—ALL the manufacturing industries — because all 
of them have a dramatic unity of interest in Lower 
Costs, Labor Relations, Industrial Economics ...and 
the other valuable services reported on by Modern 
Industry's staff-editors. 





suggestions so the management, none of 
which quite seem to meet with com- 
plete approval. Any suggestions that you 


may offer would be received with deep 
appreciation 
R. G. A.—W. C. & Mpc. Co. 

You have a very interesting, but 
dificult assignment. It is not easy, 
particularly at this time, to have 
something special made up to serve 
your purpose. However, here are a 
few suggestions that may be worth 
considering. 

You have no doubt considered the 
possibility of a watch chain, key chain 
or something similar that would serve 
as a sample of your product. Or, 


on the date of the anniversary, a birth- 
day cake is quite proper and perhaps 
the easiest to purchase. I know of 
one or two companies that have had 
parties for their stockholders and also 
for their employes (those who had 
been with the company for 20 years 
or more). A large birthday cake was 
cut and separate birthday cakes were 
presented to every employe and stock- 
holder. It is dificult to keep a regu- 
lar birthday cake fresh, so in the two 
cases of which I know, a two-pound 
fruit cake was presented. 

A paper weight including an illus- 
company tie-up 


tration or similar 








new data file. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY 





How to Get Your Share 
in the Coming Building Boom 


No fancy talk, but a down-to-earth analysis of the 
fundamentals of moving lumber and building materials 
from manufacturer to consumer—with some plain 
statements about the distribution factors that count in 
selling average home and farm construction. 


Advertising managers and agency execu- 
tives handling building products accounts 
are invited to send for a copy of this 








Chicago 2 


-- 26 TIMES A YEAR 
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would have the value of being fre- 
quently used. One company, celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary recently, 
collected pennies bearing the date on 
which it was founded. These were 
laid at each person’s plate at the birth- 
day dinner. The employes kept these 
as lucky pieces. 

It probably would not be too diffi- 
cult for you to collect pennies, nickels 
or dimes from 50 years ago. If it 
does not seem entirely practical to use 
these as they are, they may be inserted 
in a medallion of other metal or plastic 
with the proper inscription thereon. 


Employe Booklets 

During the war, like so many other 
companies, we had been doing a great 
deal for our labor relations department 
and now we are having difficulty in find 
ing time to prepare our catalogs and in 
launching our peacetime program. 

We are speculating on how to handle 
labor relations literature and at the same 
time work back to full swing on com: 
mercial advertising. 

For instance, we have now a request 
for a booklet to be given to employes 
when they enter the organization. But. 
and this is a problem, we also have vital 
visual presentation material to prepare for 
the safety department and personnel de 
partment in connection with the continu: 
ing program of selling safety to our work 
ers, the merit system, etc., not to mentior 
a heavy program for postwar. 

It just looks as though we cannot d 
both jobs—how are other companies man 
aging this? Any information you can give 
us will be welcome. 

C. F.—I. R. Co 

All advertising departments have 
had interesting experiences with the 
new type of advertising during the 
war. They have pulled awav from 
the limiting idea of serving the com- 
mercial sales department only, and 
are beginning to learn how to serve the 
whole company. 

If you have served the labor re- 
lations and personnel departments 
well during this war period, manage- 
ment may make it possible for you to 
continue to serve these departments 
as well as the sales department. As 
a matter of fact, many companies 
are beginning to realize that they 
need the advertising department help 
in keeping their employes sold just 4s 
much as they need advertising i 
keeping their customers sold. 

In the case of one company, with 
which we are familiar, a separate |abor 
relations division has been developed 
in the advertising department, with 
one man specializing on service to the 
employes. 















Pangborn to Chirurg 
The Pangborn Corporation, Hazer* 
town, Md., has named James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, Boston advert sing 
agency, to act as its advertising and sales 
promotion counsel. 
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Lloyd “‘R”’ first became interested in metals when, 
as a youngster, he read about our hardy forefathers 
melting and pouring lead for bullets. The idea of 
making hard substances work for you —and the 
limitless possibilities in all the different metals and 
alloys — fascinated him. It still does. That’s why 
he’s one of the country’s top metallurgists today. 
When, for example, the tool engineers call him in 
for a conference and present him with a set of tough 
specifications, they know he’ll find the answer — if 
there is an answer. 


One reason Lloyd is so valuable is that he keeps 
on top of all new developments. And he’s quite 
frank in giving a lot of the credit to The Iron Age (of 
the 100,000 Iron Age readers, 25,000 are engineering 
executives like Lloyd). For he has found that The 
lron Age gives him a breadth—-a sweeping, up-to- 
the-minute picture of the entire industry — that he 
could obtain in no other way. 


“T finally had to get my own Iron Age subscription,”’ 
he says with a smile, “‘because I’m such an inveterate 
dipper.’ But that $8.00 a year subscription is the 
best investment I could make.” 

Enthusiastic loyalty like this among the 100,000 

key men of metalworking, last year led 1,028 adver- 
isers to place their messages in the pages of The 
lon Age. They know it pays dividends. 
The case of Lloyd “‘R” presented here in fiction form is based 
m the established facts of Iron Age readership by 25,000 engi- 
neering executives. Any likeness to any actual person is neither 
mtended nor should be interpreted as such. 


Who Reads The lron Age? 


Here is a breakdown . . . ascertained (1) by reader routing 
slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
copy is 5.5 persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers,‘ Comptrollers, General Managers, 
Owners ' — Pee 


Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 
and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 
Engineers, Metallurgical Engineers, Tool —_ 
neers, Master Mechanics, Supervisors 


Production Executives Works Managers, Superin- 
tendents, Production Managers, General Foremen, 
Standards, Methods, Inspection ~s«) ee 


Purchasing Executives 11,000 
Sales Executives eT wd 7,000 
Key Men (Titles omitted but belongin above groups) 9,000 


Total Readers 100,000 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


R. M. GIBBS 
428 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


7310 Woodward Ave 


56th and Chestnut Sts 


PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 


Granite 0741 


Detroit 2 
Trinity 1-3120 


B. L. HERMAN 


a apa D. C. WARREN 
Chilton Building 


P. O. Box 81 
Hartford 1 
Hartford 3-1641 


Philadelphia 39 
Sherwood 1424 





THE IRON AGE %& 


—00-East 42nd Street 
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A Chilton & Publication 


New York 17, N. Y. 








[CONTINUED FROM Pace 56] 


Chemical Market Analysis 


In other words, which component 
markets offer the least sales resistance? 
In which might the 
greatest economies result from use of 
the product? 


subdivisions 


How do the buying 
habits or customs of the different 
market bear upon the 
product under consideration? Volume 
and price relationships must be devel- 
oped in detail. The total potential 
volume calculated for the 


subdivisions 


must be 


product in its various component mar- 
kets and in the various geographical 
areas in which each of the component 
markets is concentrated. 

A further consideration is the pos- 
sibility and desirability of using mid- 
dlemen to reach a given market. In 
this study, the position of the manu- 
facturer insofar as working capital is 
concerned is important. Direct selling 
may involve considerable expense in 
terms of sales coverage of the field 
which when calculated carefully may 
be found beyond the possibilities of 
the particular capital structure. Buy- 
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IT’S A TECHNICAL REFERENCE 
MANUAL. When operators seek solu 
tions to definite problems, your catalog 
advertisement faces authoritative infor 
mation dealing with the very process 


vour product is designed to improve 


IT’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives 

refer to the Buyers’ 
as a routine matter when 
supphes and equip 


and engineers 
section 
market for 


( suicle 
in the 
ment 


IT’S A DIRECTORY OF THE IN- 
DUSTRY. All plants and executive 
personnel represented, indexed and 
classified Used frequently for sales 
ind advertising lists 


IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX. Cross 
reterence to your catalog advertisement 


increases effectiveness 


IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX. 
Identifies manufacturer when only the 
is known 


trade name 


A Gluick Jacl. ABOUT THE 
ZPIT ano QUARRY HANDBOOK 


— and how it delivers your product story 
all year at ONE low cost 


IT’S THE INDUSTRY’S ONLY AN.- 
NUAL. Consulted regularly through- 
out the year, it serves as a constant 
sales producer for 12 full months. 


IT REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING 
FACTORS in the field. Placed in the 
hands of nearly 5,000 (CCA) top execu 
tives in the non-metallic mineral in 
dustries 


IT FEATURES QUICK-MAIL SERV. 
ICE. A tear-out address slip that makes 
it easy for interested buyers to contact 
advertisers 

IT HAS 22 SPECIALIZED SEC- 
TIONS. There is a section devoted to 
the specific type of operation your 
product is designed to service. 


THE 1946 HANDBOOK is the 39th 
EDITION. It enjoys the confidence of 
the industry. Its established reputation 
welcome reception by old 

newcomers alike, in the 


assures a 
timers and 
held 








Editorial-Advertising tie-in makes it easy for buyers to RY) vi 
get complete information about your products A Buy l YEAR AS 
lhe men wl ead the Handbook consult it regularly for a ERS CTY 3 BY 
be ise for many years it has been a constant 5,000 ACTIVE B 
sour f tested ideas and practical operating and mainte | UYERS 
: ethods. Consequently, your catalog advertisement, BILLION yey 
facing an authoritative technical article dealing with the | LAR 
t ‘ luct designed to solve, strikes the NDUSTRy 
ace r at the xact moment when he is most inclined to 
bu it is, ft retore t your advantage to spot your cata 
2 py very wr there are 25 sections that deals 
with y pe of equipment, to bind your complete Cp . . I , 
,eates Handbook and cece io, Dine your complete Schedule Space NOW 
the el Hla Ib k s s The pt t ’ place 
\ ' ict story before the industry’s 5.000 active Smee W rite tor rates and other 
es but once a ye and at ONE low cost information. 
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1946 PIT avo QUARRY HANDBOOK 


540 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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ing habits and customs in a trade 
have a bearing on this question. 

In some industries buyers prefer to 
deal with local distributors or jobbers, 
feeling that the latter have a better 
appreciation of the local condition 
than the manufacturer could; or the 
credit status of the component mar- 
ket may be such that the manufac- 
turer may prefer to see risks assumed 
by middlemen. 

Then, too, it is seldom wise to mar- 
ket a product through middlemen 
where any substantial amount of en- 
gineering or other service is required, 
but then again, middleman selling may 
offer a solution of the warehousing 
problem unless it may be more prac- 
tical to make use of public warehouse 



























facilities. 

Finally, the analyst must develop 
detailed information on process. A 
product may be manufactured by 
varying methods from several differ- 
ent raw materials. The manufactur- 
ing cost naturally bears a close rela- 
tionship to the method of production. 






If the competition is offering 2 
product which it can manufacture 
and deliver to a particular component 
market at a lower cost than the manv- 
facturer, the latter would in most in- 
stances be unwise to enter the field 
even though there may at the moment 
be a sufficiently wide margin of profit 
to enable him to operate. 

In industrial marketing it is now 
merely a question of adapting re- 
search techniques and methods. Thi 
specialized branch of research is 3 
science and art which offers increas- 
ingly valuable assistance to the execu- 
tive in his most important job: plan- 
ning for the future. 






















"Waldemar Dietz, Chemical Industries 
Volume 56, Page 784 (1945) 







*Robert S. Aires, Chemical and Eng 
neering News, Volume 23, Page 789 
(1945) 





Chemica! and 
Volun 38 





‘Raymond B. Ladoo 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Page 403 (1931) 







Homestead Appoints Two 


Don H. Krey has been appointed ge! 
eral sales manager, and Elliot G. J 
assistant general sales manager of 
stead Valve Mfg. Company, Coraoy 

Mr. Krey, a graduate of Carnegie 
stitute of Technology, has been w 
company for ten years, serving for ' 
five as sales manager of its Hyr 
Jenny division. He will direct all phase 
of the company’s sales efforts 

Mr. Johnson also attended Carneg* 
Tech, joining the company in 192 
the past eight years he has been 
stead Valve's advertising manage 
new duties include the supervisior 
valve sales activities in addition to 
ing those of director of advertisi! 
public relations 
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acs Every important eye is on Washington — Business 

Capital of the world. Every industry in the United 
States has its own office in Washington or is rep- 
resented there through association membership — 


yonent 
manu- 
st In- 
e field 
oment 
profit 


: no because no business of any kind can operate without 

Th : daily contact with the official personnel at Business 
re Headquarters. 

<7 Management eyes—by the tens of thousands—study 

the pages of The United States News every week for 

a’ information on important business trends, all having 


their origin in Washington. The United States News 
(devoted 100% to the news of national affairs) is 
essential reading for the men whose duties take 


them (in person or by phone) to Washington. That tn hn ari 
means practically every important man in the country. The Direct Route to 


those whe O.K. both 
corporate and family buying 


egard it as one 





of the st important of 
news sources.” 80% of all subscribers focus their eyes on The vo 

Bernard J. Doherty, Sec. United States News in the quiet of their homes Daniel W. Ashley 
MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOP where they can study, without interruption, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
MEN INDUSTRIAL what so deeply concerns them. . . . 90% read 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


“OMM!SSION it from cover-to-cover—small wonder! New York 20, N. ¥. 


« The only publication of its kind * 
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QQ» a cold winter day in the early 
part of the year 1898 a young 
the 
rail- 


man in his middle teens sat in 
a small country 
x the headlines of 
announcing the 
battleship “Maine” 


the Spanish- 


waiting room of 
road station sc anning 
a loc al new spaper 
sinking of the 
and the 


American war. 


The boy, Albert B. Fritts, 
an errand for The Washington Star, a 
Washington, N. J., daily, by which 
he was employed at the time as proof 


beginning of 


was on 


cashier, 
reporter. 
New 
represented his first legiti- 
the field of adver- 


reader, bookkeeper, stenogra- 


The 


Jer- 


pher and local news 


connection with the small 


sey daily 


mate venture in 





tising. 
On October 1 “A. B.,” as he is now 


familiary known to his intimates, will 


retire from active duty as advertising 
and publicity director of the Norton 
Mass., after 


service in the ad- 


Company of Worcester, 


a total of 47 years’ 
vertising business. 


For over 37 years of this period, 
Mr. Fritts has been connected with the 
department of the Norton 


He is regarded as the dean 


advertising 
Company. 
of industrial 
New England. 
tion directing Norton’s advertising is, 
indeed, a far cry the days of 
1898 when his most exciting moments 
the of 
advertisements for local merchants— 
and grocery stores. 


two score years A. B. 
the Norton company 
grow organization few 

hundred to one of more than ten thou- 
The Norton advertising depart- 
Fritts has held 
a quarter of a 
organiza- 


advertising managers in 
His responsible posi- 


from 


were occ asional preparation 


jewelers, dry goods, 


For nearly 


has watched 
from an of a 
sand. 
ment, over which Mr. 


sway for better than 
a sizable 
the 
business paper and magazine advertis- 


and house 


century, is today 


tion handling all of company’s 


sales promotion two 


ing, 
publications. 


his own photographic exhibit and mo- 


In addition he directs 


tion picture departments. 


When Mr. Fritts first joined the 
Norton Company his entire depart- 
ment consisted of himself and one 


stenographer. 
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Because of the great variety of Nor- 
ton products, advertising appears in 
publications serving numerous indus- 
tries: Metal, ceramic, chemical, lum- 
ber, paper, glass and stone. Quite nat- 
urally, Mr. Fritts has extensive knowl- 
edge of these many industries in order 
to conduct the successful advertising 
campaign for which Norton Company 
is so well known. 

In 1900 Mr. Fritts changed the 
scene of his activity to New York and 


ness and, at the same time, became 
familiar with diversified industries 
With experience and training in 


newspaper, agency and industrial pub- 
Ppaf g } p 


lication ideally 


an 


ie BR. 


activities 
prepared for handling his first job as 
advertising 
step was a position as advertising man- 
ager and sales promotion man with the 
Almond Company of Brooklyn, 
(now Ashburnham, Mass.), a position 


manager. 


A. B. 


he held for two years. 


was 


This 


adustrial Advetliring 


next 





























































































Albert B. Fritts 
and Publicity Manager, Norton Company, Worcester, Ma: 


Advertising 


was fortunate in joining a then lead- 
ing New York agency, where he had 
the opportunity to absorb some of the 
philosophy of Charles Austin Bates, 
frequently referred to as the father of 
modern advertising. 

In this agency as a copywriter and 
later, about 1903, in the George Eth- 
ridge Company, A. B. acquired an in- 
timate knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples and functions of an advertising 
agency. 


Later, as he developed wider in- 
terests in allied fields, in 1904 and 
1905, he became acquainted with 


business paper publishing. As a copy 
writer in the service department of the 
Hill Publishing Company, then pub- 
lisher of American Machinist, Power 
and Engineering and Mining Journal, 
he came to know the publishing busi- 
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In 1908, when Mr. Fritts joined 
Norton Company, 


he offered 


f ick- 


ground which well qualified hin 
the job he has held for so many 3 


At 
ment 
and 


seven 


in the same area add up to a he 


public 


Norton, 


all 


of 
production 


years wit 


copy 
industrial exhibits, 
of motion 


h 


acquaintanceship 


represent atives 


In his present home city of Wo 
in the 


as 


ter he has been 


many 


organizations 


active 


ideas, 


the same 


with 


devel 


sce! 
pi 
films originate and are carried thr 
to completion under the direct 
vision of A. B.’s department. 


TI 


con 


well as advert 
and marketing men of New Eng 


such as 


( 


munity Chest, Chamber of Comn 


War Loan drives, etc. 


(Continued on page 18 
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61% 


NO CHANGE 


2% —-NO OPINION 


PLANTS WITH 
51 TO 100 
EMPLOYEES 


55% 


NO CHANGE 


PLANTS WITH 
100 TO 500 
EMPLOYEES 


39% 


NO CHANGE 


PLANTS WITH 
501 OR MORE 
EMPLOYEES 


The Chapelle Survey also reveals much other basic data — 
information exceedingly important to sales and advertising 
managers, and to agencies. Why not have our nearest repre- 
sentative go over the complete findings with you — and soon? 


ENEY PUBLISHING, « xn. micnican, cnicaco 2 


Conditioning Headquarters. . . atSo PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN ARTISAN 


56% 


NO CHANGE 


TAB 
SUMMARY OF 
ALL PLANTS 





[CONTINUED FROM -PAGE 57] 


Publicity Sans Pencils 


news man, more than it hinders you—if 
your story is good. If your story falters 
along the line, be thankful for being 
spared the stigma of having sponsored 
mediocrity in public 

In other clubs and associations one man, 
the bedeviled program chairman, does all 
the deciding. He's ever on the prowl for 
a good live speaker with something to say 
4. SEEK OUT YOUR BASHFUL 

GENIUSES 

Every industrial enterprise has bashful 
geniuses who need only a lunch table 
course in public speaking to flower into 
sought-after speakers 

You'll have to tirade on: “look at your 
“what you think is a shout is a 


1udience 






























MEET 
THE NEW 


Please see Pages 104-105 


involving 


$2 billion, the “Always Good Market” 
of Illinois-Indiana-Ohio offers a prime 
target for tomorrow. There’s no bet- 
ter way to get that target lined up in 
your sights for a direct hit than by ad- 
vertising now in Construction Digest 
... for in this one publication you are 
assured of the highest priority on the 
reading time of 7,500 engineers, con- 


tractors and public works officials who 


will do tomorrow’s buying. 


With postwar public works projects 


the expenditure of over 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 





whisper in the back row”; “talk slowly”; 
“don't speak while you're facing your 
charts”; “be brief; “tell yourself that you 
know more about the subject than your 
audience, or they wouldn't have you up 
front’; “don’t try to cover every fine point 
of the subject”; “explain, don't elocute,” 
and so on 

But once your bashful genius smells 
success—feels the pleasure of being the 
oracle instead of the listener—you can't 
stop him. Out of eight top engineering 
specialists at Selas who, four years ago we 
thought might be speakers, only one had 
ever looked at an audience before, five 
have tried it since, three still won't budge, 
and four are sure-fire bets who get at 
least two or three invitations to talk every 
year 
5. CONVINCE YOUR BOSS THAT 

DUES ARE A WISE INVEST- 

MENT 

Your company should pay for every 
technical or professional membership 
which an employe keeps active. The cost 
is small; the man feels that professional 
stature is part of his job; and the direct 
benefits to the company in employe loy 
alty, in recognition by the field, and in 
knowledge and contact gained, can be 
immense 

If convention expense accounts have 
their basis in_ intelligent circulation 
through the trade (not just spree-psychol- 
ogy) there need only be time limits (not 
dollar limits) on them 

A company is no bigger than the peo- 
ple who make it up 


6. LEARN TO PRESENT TECH- 
NICAL MATERIAL YOURSELF 


When your oral news program grows to 









IGEST 


Indianapolis 
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the point that you have more requests fo; 
speakers than speakers to offer, do :t your 
self. Harriette Wiley’s recent post-card 
poll, defining the average NIAA member 
shows that 16 of us out of every hundred 
are graduate engineers. 

By national odds, therefore, an adver 
tising department of six should include x 
least one man with a clear professiona 
right to the technical rostrum. 












Mrs. Wiley (headquarters secretary ; 
NIAA) also reports that “more than | 
make occasional public talks.” So, yoy 
see, it's not too horrifying to expect th 
ad man to stand up before the Welding 
Society and go technical on the topic of 
“Technique for Theory of Preheat Prio: 
to Butt Welding.” 


7. STAGE YOUR OWN CONFER. 
ENCE 


More than one industrial organizatior 
has profitably sponsored a special regiona 
conference, or a fine lecture series, or sig 
nificant technical meeting—all by itself 
on some topic which needs a general ¢g 
ing-over. With a little direct-mail sens 
you can build your own audiences of 
prospects and the industrial world wi 
call you “farsighted” and “altruistic” f 
doing it 

In our organization, we run two-day le 
ture and demonstration schools for the in 
dustrial sales and service personnel of ma 
jor gas utilities. Sometimes we d 
groups of as many as 30 or 40. We'v 
even outfitted a special classroom wit! 
operating equipment, cutaway models, pr 
jection facilities, blackboard, display cases 
and all, just for that purpose 

Add a good technical lecture to your 
traveling displays or circulating movies 
let your sales people or dealers arrang 
for special “symposia” in the appropriate 
rooms of large hotels or engineering clubs 

and you're doing “publicity without 
pencil.” 


8. BECOME A COMMITTEEMAN 


The surest way to involve yourself i 


the committee work of a technical or eng 
neering society is to become a persist 
kibitzer on its activities. Sooner or later 
someone will say “Put him to work, 
asking for it.” Then roll up y 
sleeves and prove that the appo! 
agency made a wise choice 

Why all this extra-curricular lal 

Because. when comm'ttees vote 
is taken; when action is taken, yo 
pany's stake in the art or profession neec 
representation. What you are ing 
trading some of your organization’ 
how and gray matter for some of t! 
fellow’s. And beth of you, toget 
stimulat‘ng many professional 
the direction of progress. That we mair 
tain, is marketing, every bit as h 3 
professional engineering 
9, IT’S WHAT’S IN THE NO' )DLI 

AND THE NOTEBOOK 

In technical platform and 
work it’s what you and your men 
noodles and notebcoks, nt in nner 
or money, which makes engineering ne™ 

It's as simple as this. Just s “W 
have this story to tell if your grou 
like to hear it.” 

If the boss-man says. “Yes,” 
away. If not, seek another story 
other group 

‘Tis thus that the tongue and 
membership can extend the scope ¢ 
the pen. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


Give Employes Facts 


ing operations, showing where the raw 
materials come from, how their pur- 
chase helps other workmen in scores 
of distant states. Let him know the 
cost of tools, the facts of plant de- 
preciation, the things that will make 
him a better, more careful and con- 
scientious employe. 

Take him into that other world— 
the world of sales. Tell him why the 
company has branch offices, salesmen, 
advertising—even during wartime. Let 


him sweat a bit with management 


Why is one 
important group of 
Petroleum Engineers 
particularly interested 


in product information? 


See Petroleum Engineer's ‘'Aditorial" 
on page 69, this issue, Industrial 
Marketing 








about competing products, develop- 
ment of new markets and readjust- 
ment of men, money and materials. 


Offer him the financial story so it 
doesn’t read like the Einstein theory 
upside down. Let him see the tax 
situation, the investment per worker, 
a breakdown of the sales dollar, the 
reason for stockholders. 

Show him his place. Describe com- 
pany operations and employment sta- 
bility, the rise in average wages over 
a long-term period, the opportunities 
for advancement, the relationship be- 
tween employment and sales, employ- 
ment and profits, employment and the 
future for him. 

Trace for him what the company 
does in terms of service to the com- 
munity and the nation. Make him 
acquainted with the officers—not as 
inaccessible occupants of an Ivory 
Tower but as men like him, many of 
whom once were in his shoes, at the 
bench or along the conveyor line, not 
too long ago. Describe the place of 
the foreman, and the relationship be- 
tween supervision and working men. 

There is ample evidence that where 
employes are given all the facts the 
company is realizing sure-fire returns 
human investments. In one 
the men and women have 


on its 
company 





(recoded 





Fok INSTANCE The Caterpillar 
Military Engine Co. subscribes in or 
der “to help keep the foreman and su 
perintendent of the paint department 
up with the latest changes and develop- 
ments in. painting and finishing parts.” 

“This subscription is necessary to 
Military Service and has been entered,” 
is the reason mentioned by the Jefferson 
ville Q, M Depot 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine 
is doing an outstanding editorial job in 
recording changes and developments in 
of implements of war for 
protection, decoration, 

identification Inter 
ested? Let us tell you more! 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
indianapolis 4, Ind. 


the coating 
purposes oft 


camouflage and 





Eastern Representative: 
C. A. LARSON, 254 West Sist St 
New York 1 
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Distributed monthly to finishing room 
and paint shop foremen, production 
superintendents and company officials 
of metalworking, woodworking and 
miscellaneous industrial plants where 
production cleaning and finishing are 
major operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 
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formed an institute in which they 
learn from prominent industrial and 
commercial leaders what makes our 
system of enterprise tick. They ask 
questions and get answers. No holds 
are barred. The employes participate 
in the operations of that business, 
They do a better job—a more produc- 
tive, more efficient, safer and more 
willing endeavor. 

In another company the president 
makes it a rule to inform his employes 
of new developments at the same time 
that he makes the announcement to 
the press. He tells why. He invites 
Open Door discussion. He makes 
changes in policy and operation as a 
result of employe opinion. His work- 
ers have come to believe in him, and 
they would rather work for him than 
seek so-called greener pastures. 

We are dealing with people. 
Whether employe, supplier, industrial 
consumer, community, or public, re- 
lations are essentially human relations. 
The president of one company put it 
simply: “Treat every one as you would 
your best customer.” 

More than lip service and faint- 
hearted effort in the cause of soundly 
reasoned, clearly presented facts are 
needed to build solid bulwarks of team- 
work between employer and employe 
This is not because there’s been a war 
on but because employe problems will 
never cease until a sincere effort is 
started and kept going to solve them 

Hammering home this urgent mes- 
sage to management day after day and 
working untiringly with management 
to tell all the facts at all times, the 
employe editor makes himself and his 
publication fellow builders of industry 
at peace. 

There is romance and drama in an) 
industrial operation. To reflect both 
is a challenge any self-respecting house 
publication editor should be willing 
to accept. 


LaBeaume Honored 
E. L. La Beaume, member of the ad 


vertising department of Hercules Powder 
Company, has been elected a trustee 0! 
the Orthological Institute, Inc 

The institute was incorporated at C 


bridge, Mass., in 1941 to promote the 
study, development and use of simplifie¢ 
English, such as basic English, to further 
education in language and literature an¢ 


assist In improving international 


and trade relations 
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How to Develop Essential Attributes 
of Industrial Salesmanship Shown in September 
“Sales Guide"’ Issue. 


® The industrial supply salesman, always a key figure in 
the distribution setup, is becoming ever more important. 
The competitive market expected by everyone after the 
war will challenge his ingenuity and ability. The supply 
salesman has won the respect and confidence of the in- 
dustrial buyer during the war period. He can forge ahead 
to new and greater heights after the war if he carefully 
plar s his sales effort. 

Mill Supplies September “Sales Guide” editorial con- 
tents will be devoted entirely to studies showing how 
some distributor's salesmen have acquired and devel- 
oped the essential attributes of a supply salesman. Based 
on the results of an extensive survey among industrial 
buyers in a typical industrial area as reported in the 
May issue of Mill Supplies, this editorial will concen- 
trate on the five major fundamentals of industrial sales- 


manship. 


NDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUT'C’ 
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Knowledge of Products 
Knowledge of Market 
Knowledge of Customers 
Planned Sales Effort 


Customer Service 


Supported with actual case histories from the field, the 
September editorial ¢ -esentation will be a compilation of 
tried and proved methods of selling — methods now em- 
ployed by successful salesmen. 

This editorial achievement explains the industrial sup- 
ply salesmen’s keen interest in Mill Supplies, the magazine 
of industrial distribution. Month after month, Mill Sup- 
plies is read from cover to cover by thousands of supply 
salesmen representing over 2,000 industrial distributors 
throughout the country. 

If you sell through the industrial distributor, contact 
his salesmen—your salesmen—through the advertising 
pages of Mill Supplies, the only magazine edited for 
and addressed exclusively to industrial distributors and 


their salesmen. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
A. B.C. A.B.P 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 43] 


Photographic Check List 


too much light. At any rate, always 
be sure that the functional elements 
and more important props of your pic- 
ture are adequately lighted. 

Mr. Richie points out, “If you're 
shooting a cutting operation, the all- 
important consideration is that the 
machining afea be high-lighted. The 
cutter and workpiece must be shown 
clearly if your picture is to achieve 
the desired effect. There would be 
little point in spending your time, the 
foreman’s time, the operator’s time 
and the vastly important production 
your picture 


time lost in setting up 








only to find that you neglected to 
light the proper areas and wound up 
with a dreary, grey reproduction that 
shows little or nothing of your care- 
fully planned stage.” 

There are many additional factors 
to consider when taking photographs 
for industrial advertising such as ex- 
posure time, filter, distance, etc. But 
these things all come with practice 
and add up to what is familiarly 
known as photographic technique. 

Angle, for instance. It’s usually de- 
termined by the setup you have ar- 

Mr. Richie suggests, “In most 
you'll probably get the best 
effect by taking your picture from 
the most natural vantage point, but 
oftentimes, the machine or equipment 


ranged. 
cases, 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 


W.,.: to know what happens inside 
our plant? There's nothing mysteri- 
ous about how we organize our pro- 


duction lines ...come visit us and 


see for yourself, particularly ifyou’re 
a pub lisher who’s looking for the 


printer to handle your pub ylication. 


Work 


our plant. The raw material goes in 


actually “flows” through 


one door and out of the other come 


inviting looking publications with 


PUBLIC 


cleanly printed pages. The cost, in- 
cide ntally, is quite reasonable. Ad- 
ditional new equipme nt promised 
this Fall will make for still better 
operations. 

We've doing 
thing for years, and it may be that 
ours is the plant that will give you 
the kind of a printing job you want. 
At any rate it won't cost you any- 
thing to find out. Phone, write oreall. 


been this sort of 


ATION DEPARTMENT 
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to be photographed can be best shown 
from above or from a distance. Gen- 
erally, it’s advisable to take angle 
views only on close-up shots and never 
when there are windows in the back- 
ground.” 

Your photographs must have 
authenticity to achieve the best effect. 
If you are concerned with photograph- 
ing a precision machining operation 
that requires the best efforts of a 
skilled craftsman, you had best not 
show a female or extremely young 
male operator, even though they might 
be highly skilled at the job. The 
slightest suggestion of an unskilled 
operator would naturally reduce the 
credibility of your photograph. 

This sounds contradictory to an 
earlier statement that every attempt 
should be made to simulate normal 
conditions, but many times it’s evi- 
dent that exceptions are proof of the 
basic fundamentals in the interests of 
common sense. 

When shooting installation 
formance) views, always get the prod 
uct being produced or the part ma- 
chined in a prominent position in the 
picture. This can be done in any num- 
ter of ways—by emphasizing the ac- 
tual machining operation, by includ- 
ing the product or workpiece as it 
comes along a conveyor belt or other 
transport means, or by showing 
pyramid or pile of finished parts or 
products. An_ installation 
which the product or workpiece isn’t 
included is as incomplete as a_ block 
of copy without punctuation. 









( per 









view in 








In summary, the most important 
do’s which imply the don’ts of indus- 
trial photography can be boiled down 


to the following half-dozen: 


1. Keep 
2. Simulate 
closely as practicable. 







sim ple. 





normal conditions 





3. Devote particular attention to the 
little things that lend realism 

4. If the background is unsuitable 
make one that will provide a better 
setting. 

5. Before you shoot a picture, cme 
and double check to make sure al 







important elements are proper 
lighted. 
6. On installation views, always & 


the product being produced or t 
part machined in prominenc« 





photography, * 
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Good industrial 
every advertising manager knows, 
tedious and often expensive propos 
tion. But there’s no good reason wh! 
any industrial advertiser can’t im 
prove his photographs double-: we 
no matter how scant his knowledge 
the technical side of photography 
how limited his facilities, by adherins 
to the few simple rules outlined her 
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clud 
s it § Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 


step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A 


other Bf tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 


industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 
trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- 
tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others 
fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
lems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
of the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 
promotion. 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 
the N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those 
engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 


Headquarters to become a member-at-larze. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 





WHAT N.1I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 
@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an @N. 1. A.A. GIVES YOU 


opportunity to keep in touch 
with general market develop- 
ments — with shifting com- 
petitive conditions in your 
own industry! 

N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 
first-rate speakers at the local 
monthly meetings, the _ re- 
gional and national confer- 
ences! 


prompt releases of all re- 
ports, studies and surveys 
made by special N. I. A. A. 
committees! 


N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 
the privilege of exchanging 
ideas with leading men in 
your own industry and many 
other industries! 








rial products. If you live in or near a Chapter City, 





Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Mason-Dixon Rockford 

Milwaukee San Francisco 
Minnesota St. Louis 

Montreal Toledo 

New Jersey Toronto 

New York Western New England 
Philadelphia Youngstown 


Pittsburgh 
Rochester 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Houston 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL. ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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REMINDER 


from 


BILL IRISHU 















INDUSTRY'S REPORTER 
OF PRODUCT 





As soon as today’s conditions 
permit release of NEWS of 
your 
New or Improved 
Products, 
New Catalogs and 
Literature. 
New applications. 
... please make certain to send 
me complete information 
promptly so I can schedule for 
early editorial description to 
the 40,000 operating men I’m 
reporting for 
W. E. Irish, Editor 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Pub. Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York (1), N. Y. 














NEWS LETTER tells you 
where and how to sell 
the Industrial West. 


Write us today and ask to be placed on 
free list for the “Sales Prospector.” No 
obligation. Thousands are reading it. 


WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 











OKLAHOMA A AND M PREPARES 








STUDENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDITING 


A meet the need for trained editors 
for industrial magazines, a _ field 
which has grown at an astonishing 
rate the past few years and promises 
to continue its importance in the 
future, the Department of Technical 
Journalism at the Oklahoma A and 
M College, Stillwater, has announced 
a four-year sequence of study leading 
to a bachelor’s degree in Business Jour- 
nalism. 

The editing of company magazines 
and similar publications as a field of 
journalism is offering many opportuni- 
ties. During the war, internal or 
employe magazines were proven in- 
valuable to industry. Many companies 
also used the external or customer 
magazine to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with past and prospective cus- 
tomers while they were busy filling 
war orders and could not supply civil- 
ian goods. It is in the field of the 
external or sales magazines that the 
demand is expected to grow most 
when companies begin to serve civilian 
markets again. 

At present there are more than 
6,000 company magazines being pub- 
lished. Most of them are internal. 
While some of them in strictly war 
industries will be discontinued very 
shortly, a recent survey of manage- 
ment by Oliver Buswell of McCor- 
mick Armstrong Company, Wichita, 
Kan., printers and producers of many 
such magazines, shows that more than 
90 per cent of the companies expect 
to continue their magazines. 

The editors of most of these mag- 
azines have grown into their jobs with 
little specific training for the work. 
Some came from newspapers or mag- 
azines, from advertising and 
some from other work, usually in the 
organization. With the increasing de- 
mand for editors and the more com- 


some 


plex situations in industry and mar- 
keting which will continue to exist, 
editors need a broad grasp of their op- 
portunities if they are to make the 
industrial 


maximum contribution to 


development and welfare. 

The course of training offered by 
the Oklahoma A and M College has 
grown out of situations. The 
Department of Technical Journalism, 
a department in the School of Arts 


two 


and Sciences, is organized to offer jour- 
nalism training in special and mechan- 
ical fields and has been giving this 
training for a number of years. In 
the second place, the department, with 
the support of the college administra- 
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tion, has been actively supporting or- 
ganizations of industrial editors and 
giving service to the editors. 

The Southwestern Association of In- 
dustrial Editors, which has the largest 
membership of any such association, 
was organized at a meeting on the 
campus and has held most of its con- 
ventions at Oklahoma A and M with 
college sponsorship. The head of the 
Technical Journalism Department, 
Clement E. Trout, has been secretary 
of the association. Prof. Trout, with 
the support of President Henry G. 
Bennett, has been active in the organ- 
ization of the National Council of 
Industrial Editors, which coordinates 
the activities of the various editors’ 
associations in the United States and 
gives industrial editing a national 
standing which has been recognized 
repeatedly by government officials. 

The “House Organ” course is a full 
four-year program, carrying 120 hours 
of academic credit. There is no sin- 
gle text book. Rather, the student 
learns technique in a number of jour- 
nalism courses, and background infor- 
mation in other elective classes. The 
outline has been approved by the com- 
mittee on education of the National 
Council of Industrial Editors. It has 
also been approved by individual ed- 
itors and business executives, as well 
as educators. 

The curriculum as outlined 
vides for the student to enroll in the 
School of Commerce. Required courses 
the first include English, 
typewriting, geography, economics, 
accounting, history, sociology, and 
basic work in news writing. During 
the junior and senior years, courses are 
required in magazine editing, indus- 
trial magazines, advanced feature and 
news writing, typography, magazine 
production, publicity methods, and 
advertising to furnish the needed tech- 
nical skill, along with background 
studies of marketing, business law, 
business organization, personnel prob- 


lems, labor problems, industrial man- 
and 


pro- 


two years 


agement, psychology of business 
groups, and problems. The 
courses are selected to fit the 
needs of the individual student. A 
total of 124 semester credit hours ' 
required for the Bachelor of Science 
degree in Business Journalism. 

Members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism are Pro- 
fessors D. D. Burchard, C. E. Bounds, 
George F. Church, and Clement 
Trout, head. 


soc ial 
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50 GROWS 


+ “abe nit, In all ways, the U. S. today, is a bigger 
country than it was 10 years ago. 


& Rebbe dis, But America’s higher-positioned, 
higher-educated, higher-incomed groups have grown 
at a much faster rate than the rest of the nation. 


+ dhs ide And the circulation of TIME. 





NG OFF es ‘EW YORK . CHICAGO 
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BOSTON 









Nc | AS THE TOP OF THE NATION GROWS 


ing or- 


and 







es 


The Weekly Newsmagazine, marches right along 
with the growth of these top-bracket groups: the 
engineers, the business executives, the professional! 
men, the college-trained men and women. 


& [dtl » en ttN For TIME paces our na- 


tional income-and-education progress—into the new 
and greater American economy that lies ahead. 





** Shown in Nos. 1 and 2: that manufacturing officials and college qraduates are 
two other typical top Groups increasing faster than U. S. populetion cs a whole 


VLE: THE MAGAZINE OF Top PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND . OETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertising Volume for August 
Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type pas 


industrial Group 1945 
Aero Digest (semi-mo.) °2i2 


Air Conditioning & Re 
frigeration News (w) 
(11%%x16) 44 

American Aviation (semi 
mo.) *R7 

American Builder 115 

American City 101 


American Machinist (bi 


w.) seme 
Architectural Forum 160 
Architectural Record 159 
\utomoti ve & Aviation 

Industries (bi-w) 336 
Aviation 257 
Aviation Maintenance $1 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 37 
Bedding 5S 
Brewers’ Digest *39 
Brick & Clay Record °28 
Bus Transportation $171 
Butane-Propane News 69 
The Canner (w) *87 
Ceramic Industry *50 
Chemical & Engineering 

News 76 
Chemical Industries *115 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 327 
Civil Engineering 10 
Coal Age 168 
Construction Digest (bi- 

w) *)139 
Construction Methods 

(9x12) 140 
Constructor 39 
Contractors & Engineer 

Monthly (9% x14) 60 
Cotton 143 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 97 
Mlectric Light & Power 86 
Plectrical Contracting 124 
Flectrical South 49 
Electrical West 76 
Flectrical World (w) 269 
Blectronics *350 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 155 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) *)t359 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 365 
Fire Engineering $77 
Food Industries 197 
The Foundry 226 
Gas 52 
Gas Age (hbi-w) eras 
Heatine Piping & Air 

Conc itioning 121 
Heating & Ventilatine 83 
Industrial & Eneineering 

Chemistry (2 editions) 141 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

@&\M%) 2 
Industry and Power 14 
Iron Age (w) eV +7A 
Laundry Ae N75 
Machine Desien 331 
Machine Tool Blu Book 

(ttMexils) 4 
Machinery RAS 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering & 

Shirping Review 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanization (4 13/16x 

7 5/16) RR 
Metal Finishing if 
Metal Pr ré 17s 
Metals and Alloys 221 
Mill & Factor i 


August 1945 
Industrial 17.107 
Trade 4,214 
Exports 1,091 
Class 1763 


Grand Total 


172 





August Volume 14.6% 


*112 


R6 


*+676 
119 
117 


286 


110 


2° 


*102 


285 


*¢327 





Mining and Metallurgy 
Modern Machine Shop 
(44%x6%%) ....... 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Plastics ....... 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Petroleum News 
SP es gaa 
National Provisioner (w). 


Oil & Gas Journal (w).... 
Oil Weekly (w). 
Organic Finishing pat 
Paper Industry & Paper 
World ceaee , 
Paper Mill News (w) 
Paper Trade Journal (w) 
Pencil Points 


Petroleum Engineer .... 
Petroleum Refiner 
Pit & Quarry 
Power Deeeece — ae 
Power Plant Engineering. 
Practical Builder (10%x 
15) ecceeeseeeeeesecsoce 
PYEMeimm .cccces 
Product Engineering 
Production Engineering & 
Management nae 
Products Finishing (4%x 
6%) 
Purchasing 
tailway Age 
Railway 
DEEN sacscee 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products = 
Sewage Works Engineer- 


(w) ee 
Purchases & 


[ere Telia dares Saaeiatel as 
Southern Power & Indus- 
try anes 


Steel (w) .. 

Supervision a 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Timberman : - 

Tool & Die Journal (4%x 
71 


(%*) . T 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) .. enw sah 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Welding Engineer 
West Coast Lumberman 
Western Construction 
News 
Wood Worker ° 
Woodworking Digest 
(444x6%) a 


Total 
American Artisan 
American Druggist wee 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 


(semi-mo) 
Building Supply News... 
Chain Store Age Admin- 

istration Edition Com- 
bination 

Druggist 

Fountain 

General 


Edition 
Restaurant 
Merchandise 
Varietv Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Commercial Car Journal 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Gever's Topics 


Over 1944 


1944 
445 


RNY 


Page Gain % Gain 
1.662 10.8 
1.081 4.5 

209 23.7 
7.8 










34 28 
337 328 
140 97 

*181 *164 
113 103 
*16 *11 
115 102 
*) 494 *37 
254 *210 
5 C13 
89 72 
93 83 
*)\t170 *t143 
107 69 
169 154 
213 215 
*RR *78 
288 260 
132 133 

26 17 

54 46 
*378 *350 
143 171 

77 62 
280 231 
235 218 
110 97 

93 80 
$134 $108 

26 23 
11 115 
552 478 

25 23 
*40 *43 
*)96 *93 
175 147 
*92 *76 
141 168 

53 51 

62 57 

82 74 
*115 *93 
113 103 
*72 *62 
#99? O° 

17,107 15,445 

103 70 
136 104 
*146 *115 

83 54 

33 25 

95 R7 

22 12 

38 195 

68 70 
205 197 

153 1°26 
*153 *76 
-150 7116 

70 54 

90 58 


8 Months 
Industrial 
Trade 
Exports 
‘lass 
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Grand Total 





Glass Digest 
Haruware Age (bi-w).... 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
Keystone .. ey =: 
Lingerie Merchandising .. 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Mill Supplies 
«tte cedevckas» taweke 
ee BOD. cccncue 
NJ (National Jeweler) 
5%x7 *) eece 
Office Appliances (6 5 
Photographic Trade 
(9%x13%). 
Plumbing & 
Journal sesh 
Sheet Metal Worker ote 
Southern Automotive 
Journal err ee 
Southern Hardware ...... 
Sporting Goods Dealer.... 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser (4%x6%) 
Underwear and 
DE sissbdadnavann 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 


6x10) 
News 


‘Heating 


Hosiery 


Total 


American Automobile 
(Overseas Edition) 
American Exporter 
editions) ..... 
Automovil Americano 
Farmaceutico siete 
Hacienda (two editions).. 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion ose 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria .. ia 
Revista Aerea Latino 
roe 
Revista Rotaria 
Spanish Oral 


(two 


Hygiene 


(4 5/16x7 3/16) . 
World Petroleum 
Total 


Advertising Age (w) (10% 
ae 

American Funeral 
mr scstennd 

American Hairdresser 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Distribution Age 

Dental Survey ........... 

Hosrital Management .... 


Direc- 


Hotel Management ..... 
Hotel World-Review (w) 
CPaRMECP occases vr 

Industrial Marketing 
Medical Economics (44x 


6%) . : Sv 
Modern Beautv Shop 
Modern Hospital . ee 
Modern Medicine (44x64) 
Nation's School sneer 
Occupational Hazards 

PERE pn avcsves 
Oral Hygiene (45 

73/16) .... 
Restaurant Management. 
Traffic World (w) 


16x 


Total 


SIncludes snecial issue 
*Includes classified 
Last issue estimated 


tFive issiies 

*#Three Issues 

eTwn iccnes 

# Established July, 1945 
II of ( nderwear &€ Hosier 


\Incluces vo'ume of D'rectory + 
was former] 
published 


facturers, which 


bound-in section, now 
rate hooks 
ONot including Lingeric 
now nublished serarately 
Established January, 
part of Metal Finishing 
Not inc'udinge Organic 
publishe? separately 
Monthly starting July, 


Note above 


quoted or 


The 








’ 


1 


figures 
reproduced without per 


68 


103 
109 

ro 
110 


_ 


,091 


200 


66 


advertising 


Form: 
Review 


r 


f 


ne 
a 


Merchas 





1945 1944 Page Gain 
137,215 122,156 15,059 
0,334 24,284 3,050 

8,056 #862 1,194 
15,101 13,831 1,270 


23,573 


must 


945 
Finishir 
1945 
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\ To Ste de * 


ate, 
eee” 


That's the big question your salesmen face when 
they call on hospitals. For the purchasing agent 
who placed the order in that hospital in Saint 
Louis, may have no counterpart in the next town. 
Here your man may have to sell the supervisor 
of nurses, or perhaps the superintendent. 


There just isn't any easy formula; each sale to 
each hospital has to be tailor-made. And the tailor- 
made sale for the fellow selling surgical knives 
won't work for the man selling beds or the one 
selling drugs. Three different people may buy 
those items, or have a direct influence on whether 
someone else purchases them. 


Because of this complex situation advertising to 
this market is important. It can help your men. 
Good advertising, that explains the advantages 
of what you have to offer, that is written to appeal 
to an unusually high class of people, that is specific, 
not sparkling with glittering generalities, will get 
attention and thoughtful reading. It will make 
your line known so that your salesman won't be 
a total stranger. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT can take your copy 


For Detailed 
Reterence Dota 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
{ Edition 








to everyone in the hospital who influences pur- 
chases—to many people your man may never have 
thought of calling upon. 


We reach them because for years our balanced 
editorial program of practical articles and a real 
news service, set off by a modern open makeup, 
has provided good reading. More than three- 
quarters of our subscribers route their copies to 
department heads and technicians in the organiza- 
tion. To maintain and increase this percentage, 
providing even deeper penetration, we have urged 
the extension of this practice, in articles, corre- 
spondence and display advertising. 


As a further assistance in selling the great hos- 
pital market, all our advertisers receive the HOS- 
PITAL MANAGEMENT Newsletter, which is based 
on the research and editorial activities of the 
publication. It is full of ideas and information of 
great help in understanding and reaching this 
field with sound copy appeals. 


Ask for our circular giving complete details 
about HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT as well as our 


many additional services to advertisers. 


tafulal 


pL Only Hospital Publi- 
sation which is a member 
of be oth the ABC and ABP 


ARTCC 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 






Victor Craig, “Newsweek”; H. G. Wilds, 

“Power Plant Engineering’; Victor Craig, Jr.; 

Gene Bauer, “Chemical Engineering Cata- 

log'’; Charles M. Kinsolving, ‘Newsweek"; 

Henry G. Erck, vice-president, Van Sant 
Dugdale & Co. 


a 


a —_— 
- 





“us 


¥, 


Charles 


R. Collins, 
May Oil Burner Corporation, and new presi- 
dent of MIM, chatting with Louis F. Cahn, 
president, Cahn-Miller, Inc., the chapter's 
past president 


advertising manager, 





J. A. Worthington, American Hammered 

Piston Ring Division; Charles R. Collins, May 

Oil Burner Corporation; B. L. Herman, "The 
Iron Age” 






On the badminton courts: Mrs. Rommie F. 

Simmons, Jr.; Rommie F. Simmons, adver- 

tising manager, Briggs Clarifier Company; 
Joseph Mehr, Aviation Maintenance” 





| J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, Black 
& Decker Mfg. Company; Henry G. Erck, 
vice-president, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co. 


174 





President: 


Executive Secretary: W. LANE WITT 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Annual Outing of MIM Attracts 80 Members and Guests 


(Identifications from left to right) 


Ernest Macaulay, ‘Factory Management & 
Maintenance"; David G. Jones, "American 


Machinist’; (Jack Apsey's collie) 





Tom Destelle, ‘Industrial Marketing"; Ernest 

Macauley, "Factory Management & Mainte- 

nance"; Russell H. Smith, Penton Publishing 

Company; David G. Jones, “American Ma- 

chinist"; Joseph Mehr, “Aviation Mainte- 
nance’ 





Maryland Industrial Marketers and guests 
relax after a strenuous day on the links 


Emil W. Kreutzberg, "Steel"; Hal Darrow, 
“Industrial Marketing"; Russell C. Jaenke, 
"Steel" 





MIM ‘ers enjoying a Chesapeake fish dinner 
at the close of the day's outing 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4236 
Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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NIAA Expands Headquarters 
Information Service for 
Members’ Use 












@ NUMEROUS inquiries are being 
received at NIAA headquarters office 
from members of local chapters in re- 
















sponse to the announcement in the 
first issue of ““NIAA Newsletter” of a 
library information service. 
Immediately after the “NIAA 
Newsletter” was released to members, 
many requests came in and are still 











being received to take advantage of the 
new library loan service. The newly 
established library contains files of in- 








formation on subjects of interest to 
industrial advertising men. Everything 
which is thought to be of interest and 
that will provide basic facts and meth- 
ods that might be of help in doing a 
better job that comes to the attention 
of NIAA’s library of information serv- 
ice, will be put on file for members’ 
use. 












As members are notified in the 
“Newsletter” of available information, 
they may write in and request a loan 
of the file of articles according to in- 
formation desired, for a period of ten 
days. New items will be added to the 
subject files as the work progresses s0 
that eventually members will have 
available a complete file on nearly 
every point of interest to industrial 
advertising men. 


















Examples of available information 
are indicated in the following list for 
which many members have already re- 
quested the new ten-day loan service: 













1.1 Films Training 





“Animate Your Salesmen Train 
Them That Way,” from July, 1945, Indus 
trial Marketing. A discussion of the use © 
movies for aiding salesmen’s trainin 











2.1 Market Research 


“How Well Do You Know Yo Cus 
tomers,” from Industrial Marketin July 
1945. A discussion about some of the things 
that should be done in making a study © 
customer's ability to buy your product 







3.1Advertising Leads 


“Keeping Tabs on the Ads,” by H len] 
Weinberg, advertising manager, Americé 
Photocopy Equipment Company, !10® 





INDUs 
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History will Continue 


UNV AT 


INIYTINISING Th 


POO / STAPMA ANS 




















to Repeat 


The miracles of design . . . NEW design, re-design and design 
refinements . . . supported by the miracles of production, are now 
history. But they are not the end of history. 


More miracle history will be made in all these spheres, and in 
many mew ways. And it will be made in the same manner by the 


same kind of men. 


The men are the engineers. The way is through 


co-operation and co-ordination. 


Engineers who look ahead and work ahead know the practical 
value of bringing scattered engineering efforts together and 
working co-operatively. They have been doing this for 65 years 
now, through the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


RESULT: Speeding up new designs . . . Speeding up improve- 
ments in design . . . Speeding up effectiveness of design in plant 
Operation, from power generation to power utilization for pro- 
duction, and all that comes between. The contribution to the 


tremendous war job has been tremendous. 


The tremendous job ahead will be no exception. And the responsi- 
bilities ahead will be no exception. The same outstanding engi- 
neering skills, brought together and working together, will be 
mighty factors in all these industrial operating spheres, and 
consequently the effective factors in the buying of the equipment 
that goes into the plants, and the materials and parts that go into 
the equipment. 

Your products will get consideration at these high levels of re- 
sponsibility and authority when you tell about them and show 
them where the men who operate at these high points are sure 


to see them. 


The place is in their publication . . . 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published monthly by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





lf you manufacture 





equipment or 
that are the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 


industries, your sales 


supplies used in 


you can present 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by 
STEEL 
copies 


regularly in 
4200 
monthly to a 


advertising 
PROCESSING 


distributed 


Over 
are 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
Write for 


plants in 


in the processing of steel. 


further information 


MEMBER CCA 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 















Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 




















More on IAA Annual Outing 


Chester L. Rice, New York manager, Indus- 
trial Publishing Company; Andy Southerland 
Ford Industries; Robert Hundley, Sylvania 
Industrial Corporation; Edwin M. Perrin, 
Robins Conveyors, Inc., New Jersey Chapter 





E. F. Luna, advertising manager, Anaconda 

Wire & Cable Company; A. T. Ofstie, ‘Busi- 

ness Week'’; Wheeler Spackman, business 

manager, “Mining & Metallurgy’; L. H. 

Geyer, advertising division, Ingersoll-Rand 
Company 


Kingsley L. Rice, publisher, “Power Plant 
Engineering,” and president, Associated 
Business Papers; Bernard Dolan, sales pro- 
motion manager, Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
past-president of IAA; Adin A. Davis, ad- 
vertising manager, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, president of IAA; 
Spencer Jones, consulting engineer, vice- 
president of IAA. At right is Tom Little, 
eastern manager, Steel Publications, Inc. 


Printers’ Ink, June 15, 1945. Telling how 
one advertising department keeps records 
of advertising inquiries 


4.1 Instruction Manuals 
“Use the Universal 
Instructi n Manuals,” 


manager, 


Language in Your 
by Edwin M. Perrin, 
Robins Conveyors, 
use of illustrations of 
manuals usable in 


advertising 
Inc. Discusses the 
products to make your 

untry regardless of its language 


3.3 Planning Advertising Campaigns 


“Tacks Down to or Down on,” by 
George C. McNutt from Western Advertis 
ing, June, 1945. An ABC outline of how 
to plan your advertising programs 


5.1 Direct Mail Surveys 


“Rules for Preparing Direct Mail Sur 
eys,’ from The Reporter, June, 1945. A 
list of 25 rules to follow in planning for a 


(Identifications from left to right) 


A. R. Eckel, eastern representative, ‘Aut 


motive & Aviation Industries"; Al 


"Standard Rate & Data Service” 












“Newsweek,” 


Jack Ortigeo, 


the tennis tourney winner, Tom Tredwell, 


vertising manager, ‘Architectural 











Metallurgical Engineering” 









Record 


. Williamson, publisher, “Chemica! & 


Moss 


congratulates 


-% 


Gus Ahrens, “Advertising Age"; Claude 
Riemersma, Chicago district manager, 
“Architectural Record"; W. L. Glenzing, 


"Civil 


advertising manager, 


Traveling West? 


Engineering. 













Don't Overlook this Opportunity 
@ The Northern Caifornia Industria 


Advertisers Association  offe: 
NIAA members in other citi 


opportunity to improve their 
relations. 

If you or your sales manag 
search director, advertising m 
sales training director or other 
pany executives (who may |! 
good talk suitable for a NIAA 
up his sleeve ) is travelling b 
of California during the 1! 
season, let NCIAA know. It 
like t6 book him. 


Meetings are held every thi 
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Reaching all corners of the globe, 
with four foreign offices and corre- 
sondents in every major oil field of 
the world, World Petroleum is inter- 
tational in coverage as well as inter- 
national in editorial content. With 
its globe-trotting correspondents, 
this magazine is published by men 
‘laude 20 know the international field, 
nage’ Hmen who make on-the-spot contact 
ring” with the export side of the industry. 
These men reside in the countries 
where oil developments are taking 
lace, where oil developments are 





Wor.p Perroieum, the 
management publica- 
tion of the international 
petroleum industry, will 
make history in re-equip- 
ping the oil fields of the 












tunity Bnost active. Ee ae eT world. Every important oil 
dustrial Bin \oy; . me cas ee ee yee e management official is a 

nm Mexico, Alaska, Sumatra, Iran, to sell. These are the men you reach ‘ 
am |e “ye wp 2 cya reader, and 72% receive 
‘os. the g USSIa or the U.S.A., wherever oil is in World Petroleum’s vast export " : 

moduced. w mn World Petroleum at home. 

ublic § POduced, wherever refined, the men coverage. These men are shaping 
vho buy equipment to drill, trans- world equipment purchases today. 
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Reaches exec- 
utives in charge of 
packing-transport-handling in 
ever 27,000 industrial, shipping, 
and traffic departments. 

Better Shipping Manual is published 
annually for shipping and traffic 
managers. 

Shipping Management, Inc. 
423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





ROOFER 


und SIDING CONTRACTOR 





Has covered the cream of the roofing, 
siding, insulating and waterproofing 
contractor-dealers continuously for 
more than 35 years. 

Also Roofing Data & Reference 
Manual published annually. 


AMERICAN ROOFER 


423 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 


SALES & TRAINING AIDS 


For day-in, day-out, trouble-free audio-visual equip- 
ment that will play so important a part in Industry's 
proht-future DeVRY provides a dependable line 
of 35mm. and 16mm. motion picture cameras and 
projectors; slide and slide-film projectors, curn- 
tables, microphones, amplifiers; projection screens; 
self-contained mobile units, etc. DsVRY also 
helps you get bigger audiences for your company's 
films. Learn how. rite 
DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
14. Ilinois for information. 











PROECTOR 
YOUR BEST BUY—A DeVRY 


For Sales, Industrial and 
Training projects, select the 
3- urpose DeVRY that (1) 
safely projects BOTH sound 
nd silent films; @ shows 
BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra 
equipment: (3) affords port- 
able PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM— indoors or out, 
Shoot your own movies with a DeVRY lémm. 
fam — choice of the Nation's professionals 
or their personal filming. 






















day of the month with an average 
attendance of about 30 who constitute 
the cream of industrial advertisers, 
agencies and publishers in the San 
Francisco bay region. 

For more details write to George C. 
McNutt, 2710 Benvenue, Berkeley, 
Calif.; or to John A. Corlett, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Foreign Marketing Data 
to Be Available 


@ tHE Joint Committee on Export 
Marketing Research of the Association 
of National Advertisers is collecting 
and assembling basic marketing data 
for foreign countries, which will 
eventually be made available to agen- 
cies and advertisers. 

These data will include such infor- 
mation as: 

1. Purchasing power in each coun- 
try by income groups. 

2. Delineation of marketing or 
trading areas. 

3. Vital statistics in each market- 
ing or trading area, such as number 
of radios, automobiles, telephones, 
mechanized farm equipment, electri- 
cally equipped homes, sales outlets of 
various sorts. 

4. A list of local establishments 
that already exist in various fields, 
together with information about pro- 
jected activity. 

ANA maintains that information of 
this type is vitally needed by com- 
panies entering foreign trade for the 
first time, if American export trade 
is to be greatly expanded. Already 
many British industrial concerns have 
an organization to undertake work of 
a similar nature for the benefit of the 
British business man. 


Callos Joins Agency 


George J. Callos will join Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee agency, on 
October 1 as vice-president and account 
executive following his resignation as ad- 
vertising and public relations manager of 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwau- 
kee, with which he has been associated for 
the past ten years. 

Mr. Callos was chosen as the nation’s 
industrial advertising man-of-the-year by 
The Copy Chasers of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING in 1944 


Harlow Replaces Baum 


Lewis A. Harlow, assistant advertising 
manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, since 1943, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager He succeeds Harry 
Neal Baum, who has resigned. 

Prior to joining the company, Mr. Har- 
low conducted a publishing organization 
which printed manuals and textbooks for 
public schools, and later produced and 
managed a number of radio programs. 
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New Distributing Company Formed 


A new company, offering a line of gen- 
eral chemicals and direct manufacturing 
representation and jobbing, has been 
formed by James W. Sanders and Marvin 
S. Eavenson in New York. The company 
will be known as Sanders-Eavenson Chem- 
ical Company with offices at 55 Liberty 
Street, New York. 

Sarders-Eavenson will act as distribu 
tors for nationally-known lines of prod 
ucts for distribution to the leather, paper 
food and beverage, textile, metal cleaning, 
rubber and dry cleaning trades. It als 
plans to develop specialized formulated 
products for the industrial, retail and 
suming trade. 




























Alliance Names Foster & Davies 


Alliance Mfg. Company has appointed 
Foster & Davies, Inc., Cleveland agency 
as advertising, sales and merchandising 
counsel. 

During the war, Alliance has been en 
gaged in large volume production of 
actuation motors for aircraft. The com 
pany plans soon to manufacture a new 
postwar line. Advertising will be launched 
in business, trade, export and other 
publications. 





















LeFevre Advanced 











Charles H. LeFevre has been advanced 
from assistant advertising manager to ad 
vertising manager of Sealed Power Cor 
poration, Muskegon, Mich. 

Formerly with the Heckley Union Na 
tional Bank, Muskegon, Mr. LaFevre 
joined the company’s advertising and sales 
promotion department in 1935. He be 
came assistant advertising manager in 
1943. 

His new responsibilities will include th 
development and placing of business paper 
and national advertising for all divisions 
of the company. 







° 







Elizabeth O'Neill Dies 


Elizabeth M. O'Neill, secretary anc 
treasurer of O. S. Tyson and Company 
Inc., New York, died on August 15 after 
an extended illness. 












Miss O'Neill was well known the 
industrial advertising and publishing felés 
She entered the agency field with the 





Tyson organization in 1926, became 0! 
fice manager of the company a few year 
later, was elected secretary in 1931 anc 
treasurer in 1943. She was also a: 


and stockholder. 








Abramson Forms Agency 


Ervin R. Abramson, advertisi: 
ager, Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company 102 
machinery division for the past t 
has resigned to form his own ad 
agency with offices at 828 N. Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Previous to his association wit 
Chalmers, Mr. Abramson served 
sistant advertising manager of the Ha 
nischfeger Corporation for more t , 
years. 






















Plans include in addition to siness 
paper and general advertising bot! 
industrial and consumer accou! the 
establishment of a motion picture <ivisie® 

sales 





to handle public relations, sales a 
training films. 
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Complete 
every month in 


both English and Spanish 









MAINTAINED THROUGH 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 


OR many years it has been the policy of AMERICAN EX- 

PORTER to have members of its staff visit export markets. 
Such visits contribute toward the understanding of foreign coun- 
tries; are followed by return visits from foreign buyers; and mark 
AMERICAN EXPORTER as the natural source of information 
to which importers, distributors and large-scale consumers abroad 
turn when they are open for American supplies or sales connec- 
tions. 


Thus, A. Montero y Cia., S.A., of Santiago, Chile, one of the 
strongest firms in that country, who handle leading American 
hardware and tool lines, including Millers Falls Company, Nor- 
ton Company and Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, write 
to Franklin Johnston, publisher of American Exporter: 


“The visit you paid us some months ago was a very 
pleasant one indeed... . 


“This letter is to ask you personally for a favor which we 
believe your organization can do for us. We are after a 
complete line of electric kitchen stoves, refrigerators, 
water heaters, laundry machines, dish washers, garbage 
disposal outfits and other kitchen appliances. Also, a 
good line of electric air conditioning equipment manufac- 
tured by some firm not represented in this country... .” 


Inquiries such as this are promptly cleared to American Exporter 
advertisers and frequently lead to profitable sales outlets. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 





* AT 27th STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


94s 
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The value of Bakery Production 
in 1944 has been estimated at 
$2,340,516,000. 


The large and medium sized 
bakeries (minimum production 
$50,000 annually), accounted 
for $1,797,331,000 or 76.8% of 
the total. 


BAKERS DIGEST is edited for 
and circulates only to those bak- 
eries whose annual production 


exceeds $50,000. 


There are approximately 4,000 
such bakeries responsible for 
close to 80% of the Industry's 
total sales. 


* 
The Digest is devoted ex- 
clusively to Bakery Pro- 


duction ideas and problems. 


CHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 


DETROIT Hil BEST i ve _, 








Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this bet- 
ter than any other single medium. That 
is why it is frst among publications for 
welding effectiveness 
That is why advertis- 
ing concentrated in THE 
WELDING ENGINEER as- 
sures its effectiveness 
Write for our new prod- 
uct acceptance survey 
Preview of Competition 
in the Post-War World."’ 


For Detaled 
Relerence Dote 
See 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publicotions 
Edition 




















[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 41] 


Tomorrow's Target 


business man with an executive office. 
However, he is still substantially in 
behind every counter in 
every store. He has become an insti- 
tution. He does not now hire and 
train each new employe personally, 
but he does so by personal extension 
which a flow-chart of the company’s 
setup would show and which, to the 
that the procedure has been 
programmed, called sales 


evidence 


extent 
would be 
fraining. 

Yes—in its simplest common de- 
nominator term—that is what sales 
traing is: the projection of manage- 
ment thinking and character to em- 
ployed personnel. Between Mr. Jones 
hiring and training one grocery clerk 
and Mr. Jones “heading” a vast chain 
of retail stores, there is no basic differ- 
ence. The job has not changed in 
essentials—it has merely changed in 
proportions. He had a sales training 
program then and he has one now. If 
today’s is more complicated it is so 
only in the sense that it is extended. 
The shortest distance between two 
points is still a straight line. All the 
same practical considerations of bas- 
ically sound merchandising remain un- 
changed and all the same human vari- 
ables in the shape of employes and 
customers are present. 

Neither is the problem more im- 
portant in the one case than in the 
other, which should be noted by any- 
one who has a tendency to think that 
sales training is a vital concern only 
to giant business operations. In every 
case, large, medium or small, a busi- 
ness succeeds to the degree that it con- 
tains within itself the capacity and 
the desire to be of service. Extension 
of such capacity and such desire is 
the sole objective of sales training. 
The end-product is better sales per- 
formance. 

[ have talked with executives of 
going businesses who have said: “How 
about sales training? We don’t have 
any sales training. Can you develop 
some sales training for us?” 

It is my belief that this misconcep- 
tion of sales training as an external 
thing that can be bought and put on 
like a garment stems from the fact 
that almost all of the promotional 
publicity given to sales training has 
been put out by manufacturers of the 
various sales training media. I have 
no quarrel with any of the media; in- 
deed I have worked, at one time or 
another, in the creation of all of them. 
But to think of media first is to get 
the cart before the horse. 


Sales training is organic in all going 
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businesses. You can’t tell me you 
have no sales training if your busi- 
ness is a solvent business. You may 
not be doing a first-rate job. You 
may not have proper delegation of 
training responsibility. You may not 
have anything that is definitely sys. 
tematized or programmed as sales 
training. But, I repeat, if yours is ; 
going business, all of the elements of 
















sales training for you now exist or 
ganically in the business. To some de. 
gree you are already extending the 
management selling philosophy of 
your business to your representative 
or you would not be getting anywhere 
And, by the same token, you can im. 
prove your position by improving that 
extension. It has to come from the 
inside and flow outward. 

I think that advertising agencie 
generally have been remiss in shying 
away from their clients’ sales training 
problems since this is patently leaving 
them only the recourse to “media” or 
“sales-course” producers who cannot, 
in the nature of things, be as close to 
the organic concept of the business a 
the agency. 

Specialization fails when it results in 
the isolation or separation of any in- 
tegral function from the overall func- 
tion of a business. Sales training can 
not be chopped off from the company 
policy, company engineering, distribv- 
tion, advertising, and treated  sep- 
arately. It is integral, organic and, 
for success, demands treatment with 
close reference to all the rest of the 
organism. Only so can a thoroughly 
sound extension job be carried through 

There is a ““Mr. Jones” in every com- 
pany. Where management is _ best 
there is a group of “Mr. Joneses.” 
They rate their rank and their superior 
compensation by reason of their dem- 
onstrated sales understanding an¢ 
their capacity to project or extend 
that sales understanding all along the 
line of the sales setup. Rarely do the) 
have the time to do all of this per 
sonally. 

Sales training becomes the expe 
diter of this process of projection o 
extension—and it is not an occult 
practice. It is always a plain, simple 
direct attack via known fundamentals 
toward realizable objectives. Neve! 
let media and the colorful dramatic 
of media blind you to the “organic 
nature of sales training. 

The war, with its demands fron 
the services for swift indoctrinatio 
techniques in handling vast numbers 
of men, has thrown the spotlight # 
never before on training and has maé 
millions training-conscious w! 
not previously given much | 
to the subject. 

This is one of the war’s valuable by 
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1S You: PRODUCT 
A Good SALESMAN ? 


If your product is seen, it should be 
seen to the best advantage! A good 
name plate is a powerful aid in show- 
ing off what you make, in telling a 
selling story through the eye. 


Any name plate can identify a prod- 
uct. A Robbins name plate goes far 
beyond that—adding a great deal to its 
appearance and styling, speaking vol- 
umes for its quality ause every 
Robbins name plate is individually cre- 
ated to heighten the sales appeal of 
your product. 


To set an unmistakable mark of dis- 
tinction on your post-war product, 
choose Robbins name and data plates, 
trim and decorative panels. 


















Estimates and design suggestions submitted 
without obligation. Send for the mew 






Robbins Name Plate Folder. 


The Robbins Co. 


ideas in Metal 
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Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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products, since we shall undoubtedly 
benefit economically from the result- 
ant higher sales and service efficiency. 

There is, however, the implicit dan- 
ger that method and media may get 
out of focus and not be viewed in 
their proper perspective as servants of 
the organic entity in your business 
which is sales training already in being. 

Briefly that entity in any business 
consists of: 

1. The company’s history 

2. The company’s physical plant 

3. The company’s technical or en- 
gineering setup 
4. The company’s general policies 
§. The company’s financial stability 
6. The company’s personnel 


a. Management capacity and 
experience 
b. Plant personnel capacity and 
experience 
c. Employe (labor) relations 
7. The company’s distribution 
setup 
8. The company’s products 
a. Their market potential 
1. General and by specific 
area 


b. Their use and application 
c. Their exclusive features 
d. Their quality and control in 
manufacture 
e. Their competitive position 
1. Product-wise 
2. Price-wise 
3. Use-wise (service) 
f. Service facilities and policy 
g. Price and discount structure 
9. The company’s advertising 


This is the organism, already func- 
tioning, in which your every employe 
must be thoroughly indoctrinated. 
When you have this body of factual 
data accumulated and correlated—and 
not before—you are ready for a con- 
sideration of the media and methods 
which are too often mistaken for 
sales training itself. 


Lister Joins Imperial Oil 


Ray D. Lister has resigned as manager 
of the publications division of Saturday 
Night Press, Toronto, to join the adver- 
tising and sales promotion department of 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto 

In his new position as editor of mar- 
keting department publications, Mr. Lister 
will be responsible for the editorial direc- 
tion of the company’s several sales pub- 
lications. He will also assist in the devel- 
opment of sales promotion plans and in 
the preparation of technical sales literature. 


Parkin Joins Greig 


Jack Parkin, formerly with Temple 


Studios, has joined James A. Greig & 
Associates, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Mr. Parkin will have charge of the 
agency's production department. 
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fields. 


WANTED 


National distribution of a well- 
known product — preferably a 
low-priced item . 
fice space, credit rating and ware- 
housing space to handle large 
volumes of business. 
sold my own business for $50,- 
000 — now 
Write direct to E. P. 
Blake, 37-41 Pearl Street, Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts, 


. . we have of- 


Recently 


4 


interested in new 








Manufacturers Agents 


located in Milwaukee, desire line of 
or Mechanical 


Electrical 


for Wisconsin, 

and 

electrical 
knowledge sufficient to sell, 
and service these types of products. 
contacts 
manufacturing plants located in the 
above area. 


Michigan 
Have 


Our 


Box No. 342, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohie St., Chicago 11 


products 
upper peninsula of 
northern _ Iilinois. 
and mechanical 
install 
all 


cover principal 


Write 











TECHNICAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 


by long established, successful man- 
of industrial 


ufacturer 
Should 


of industrial 
initiative 
Opportunity limited only by 


genuity, 
ability. 


your capacity; 
what you make it. 
from New York City. 
Box 341, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


have 
ground and experience with all forms 


equipment. 
engineering back- 


advertising; also in- 
and organizing 


job will be largely 
Located 60 miles 
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Data on 
request 
or See the 
Market 
Data Book 











to the Sheet Metal, Vent! - 
Air Conditioning, Warm 
Heating and Roofing T a: 
Used year after year by ov« 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. Ill. | 
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aR brite. Be ore 


SPECIFICALLY INTERESTED 
IN YOUR PRODUCT 


EFFECT 


The Metals Review offers ideal locations for one-ninth and 
two-ninths units of advertising adjacent to related editorial 
digest material. Thus the advertiser obtains a selected 
reader audience definitely interested in the product adver- 
tised. Moreover, the 3-column, tabloid-size format of The 
Metals Review affords easy readability of advertising and 
editorial material. 


READ BY 20,000 
MEN-WHO-BUY 


Your advertisement in The Metals Review reaches the Top 
Man in the metals industry — an established audience of 
20,000 executives, engineers and production men in the 
metal producing, processing and fabricating industries. 
These include: 27.74% management . . . 39.61% engineer- 


. meTALS Re 


view 


Hi F ifstent 


RECOGNITION ! 


(A few of our advertisers) 


Addison-Wesley Press, 
Incorporated 
Ajax Electric Co., Inc. 
Ajax Engineering 
Corporation 
American Brake Shoe 

ompany 
American Foundry 
Equipment Co. 
American Manganese 
Steel Div. 
American Type 
Founders 
Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 
Brown Rheostat & 
Supply Co. 
Delaware Tool Steel 
orporation 


Diamond Iron Works 


Federal Products 
Corporation 


Forest City Foundries 
Company 


Industrial 
Development Div. 
Kennametal, Inc. 

Ohio Steel Foundry 
ompany 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 

Joseph T. 
Progressive Welder 

Company 
Sherman & Co. 

Sterling Alloys 
Thornhill Associates 
United Chromium 


ing... 16.14% 7 .. . 16.51% others. T i r M FTA 1S n FY] FW 


EXEC 


Digesting Each Month All News of 





Each month, The Metals Review provides the busy metals 
expert with a digest of all technical developments in the 
industry. From magazine articles, technical lectures, books, 
Procucts and literature — from all these sources come the 
digest that helps the metal executive to keep ‘‘well in- 
formed.’ This is classified under 8 industry headings, en- 
abling quick and convenient reference. 


Analysis * Cleaning and Finishing * Corrosion « Design « Electroplat- 
ing * Foundry Practice+ Furnace and Fuels « Heat Treatment > in- 
dustrial Uses and Applications + Inspection and Standardization 
Laboratory Apparatus, Instruments « Lubrication and Friction * Ma- 
chining and Machine Tools « Materials Index » Powder Metallurgy 
Metals and Their Alloys + Refractories and Furnace Materials + Salv- 
age and Secondary Metals+ Smelting and Refining + Structure 
Temperature Measurement and Control « Testing » Welding * Work- 





ing, Rolling, Forging, etc. * Review of New Products and Catalogs. 
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AN ADVERTISING 


VEN 
- A HOME OF 


MAN WANiS 






Regardless of whether YOUR 
“dream home” is a cozy cottage or 
a mansion, “How to Plan the Home 
You Want” will bring you up-to-the- 
minute. 

Its 32 pages, profusely illustrated, 
are packed full of home planning 
and new equipment ideas. 

Our own staff of practical authori- 
ties whose lives have been dedicated 
to building progress have put into 
eight easy-to-read chapters the 
trends and possibilities of a much 
discussed industry. Covering every 
subject from financing to solar 
heating, it therefore can be used as 
a textbook on building industry 
nomenclature. 


















Send for your copy today. 









PRACTICAL BUILDER 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 


at 25e I can’t lose—Send me “How To 
Plan The Home You Want.” (D 
) 








Name - — 





Addresa__._ 


State 











Industrial 
Advertising 


Assistant 


(Ex-service man _ preferred) 


wanted by large and pro- 
gressive manufacturer of 
quality production tools for 
cutting metal, wood, plas- 
tics, etc., located in central 
New England city of 42,- 
000. Permanent place for 
man who understands prep- 
aration of advertising for 
products sold through dis- 
tributors, and who can take 
production details off ad- 
vertising manager. Knowl- 
edge of printing, engraving, 
and direct mail essential. 
Competence in copywrit- 
ing helpful. Write fully, 
giving experience, service 
record, salary required, to 
Box 344. 




















AMILESTONES <x 
= Viublishing 


New Faces 

A new Ziff-Davis publication, Radio 
and Appliances, will be launched in 
November 


It will reach 35,000 retail merchandisers 
in the radio and appliance field and edi- 
torially, will cover business and merchan- 
dising techniques, retail selling, advertising. 
merchandising methods, financing and 
business practices in the radio and appli- 
ance field 

Oliver Read, who heads the company’s 
radio and electronics group, will be editor, 
and Edward DeNike, for 16 years sales, 
advertising and merchandising executive 
with National Union Radio Corporation, 
will be managing editor. Jack Eckhart has 
been named advertising manager and 
Harry Strong, circulation director. The 
magazine will appear monthly 


Slated for an initial appearance in Oc 
tober is Flow, to be published by Irving B 
Hexter, publisher of Industry and Weld 
ing, Occupational Hazards, Die Casting 
and Refrigeration Industry 

The magazine will devote itself edito- 
rially to the problems of materials han 
dling, plant layout and production control, 
and will be written largely by industrial 
engineers. 

The new monthly will appear in a 8x11 
inch format 


Developed in response to the re- 
sults of a survey conducted last March by 
an independent research agency to deter 
mine reading wants of railway men, 
Modern Railroads, a new-product type 
publication, will make its initial appearance 
October 15 

It will digest new developments 
materials, equipment, and mechanical sup 
plies relating to railroads, and will appear 


in 


monthly under the direction of Frank 
Watson, publisher, formerly western man- 
ager, The Welding Engineer. Frank 


Richter, formerly associate editor of Main- 
tenance Engineer, and more recently with 
the MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corpora- 
tion, is editor. 

The publication will have a controlled 
circulation of 20,000. Mechanical details 
include editorial matter on each page, 
four-color illustrated cover, and a mini- 
mum ad size of two columns, equal to 
7x10-inches 

It is published by the Modern Railroads 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 


A new monthly in the packaging field 
is PS—-Packaging Service, which is sched- 
uled to appear in September. 

Published in New York by Roland M. 
Carr, formerly of Packaging Parade and 
Radio and Television Journal, it will call 
itself the service magazine of the packag- 
ing field. First run will be 8,000 copies, 
36-pages, one color, and will be distributed 
free for the first six months to a selected 

list 


INDU 


After three years of preparatory re 
search and study, Southern Machinery and 


Metals will make its bow October 10 as 
the tenth publication of the Ernest H 
Abernethy Publishing Company 

An industrial and business 
devoted to the interests of machinery 
metal manufacturing in the South, it 
ot 3.00 


nd 
will 


have a minimum circulation 
monthly. 

Vincent F. Waters is editor and gen 
eral manager, and Michael F. Wiedl, Jr 
is managing editor. Both have been ass 
ciated with several industrial companies 
in the two fields 

Advertising rates begin at $115 for 
full page-one time insertion; type page 


size is 7 x 10-inches. 


Cleworth Publishing Company, 
publishers of Plastics World, has acquired 


Plastics News Letter, weekly information 
for executives, from Herbert R 


service 
Simonds. Mr. Simonds will continue a: 
editor. 


. " . : 
Designed "For salesmen only,” Sule 
Age appears for the first time in Septem 
ber. With a digest-style format. the hori 
zontal magazine will provide selling ideas 
plans and methods for salesmen by digest 
ing articles of interest from all types of 
publications. 

Editor and publisher is Charles Bennett 
Ph.D., lecturer in salesmanship at St. Louis 
and Washington Universities, and for the 
past 16 years, head of the Bennett Realty 
Corporation, St. Louis 

Featured in the first issue is a 
section available separately titled, ‘Selling 
as a Career” including articles by author 
ties in many fields 


specia 


Atlas Publishing Company ha 


ed Containers to its list of business publ 


cations. The new magazine will offe 
information of a technical and semi-tech 
ners 


nical nature regarding shipping conta 
of all types. The 
departmentalized with editorial 
divided between six container 
tions 


publication wil! be 
materia 


classi 


Appearing monthly beginning Octobe 
Containers will be edited by Leo Malt: 
and Robert Carraway 

Issued monthly in a tabloid newspape! 
format, Railway Supply News begin puby 
lication October 1. Editorialwise, wil 
be devoted to presenting current infor 
mation on new equipment, supplies, mate 
rials and literature of interest to railway 
men. Controlled circulations reaches the 
25,000 mark. 

The magazine will be published by the 

t10n 


Railway Supply Publishing Corpo: 
Chicago, of which E. F. Hamm, !r., * 
president and publisher, and Emil G 
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IVEAKERS of sleep equipment have 
read this magazine every month 
for over a quarter century. Today, its 
readers account for 90% of the indus- 
try's volume (they're planning for a 
42% increase postwar). 


if you are suppliers to bedding manu- 
facturers, you'll find that advertising 
in this magazine will do a thorough 


job. 
See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 
Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 


Data Book, for complete coverage in- 
formation, etc. 


666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 






















a For Detailed 
Reference Data 
See 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Business 
Publications 
Edition 






























WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


|@ One of 


i 


ly ler in the air conditioning field—has 
| 
| 







our clients—a pioneer and 






asked us to find a top-grade man to head 


up one of their national sales divisions. 





|@ This is an important job—in a grow- 






ing feld—with an excellent future for 







the right man. Experience should cover 







lealer sales administration and control. 





e \Vrite us in detail, giving age, experi- 
and require- 
An interview will be arranged. 





ence, background salary 





ments, 







Alfred Colle Company 
125 South 5th Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SALESMEN WANTED 
| To sell specialty line of merchandise for 
manufacturer in electrical field since 











(1917. AA-1 rating. To call on most 
lines of wholesale trade and make detail 
calls on dealers. Territory openings in 
Missouri and So. Illinois. 






Nationally Advertised Lines 
Exclusive Territories 
Salary and Expenses 

Excellent Post-War Prospects 
Should Have Own Car 

Reply to Box 340 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 
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ley, vice-president and advertising director. 
Advertising offices have been established 
in Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 


Obituary 


Louis Brookman, Jr., owner and pub- 
lisher of Concrete and Marine Equipment, 
died on August 11 following an illness 
of three weeks. 

Mr. Brookman’s long career in the pub- 
lishing field began with the Chicago Trib- 
une where he was 
secretary to Medill 
McCormick. Later 
he joined the Class 
Journal Company, 
forerunner of The 
Chilton Company. 

In 1925 he be- 
gan his 20- year 
association with 
Concrete Publish- 
ing Company, ulti- 
mately acquiring 
the controlling in- 
terest, and in 1943, 
started publication 
of Marine Equip 
ment 

Mr. Brookman was the newly-elected 
president of the Chicago Business Papers 
Association. He was a past president of 
the Chicago Dotted Line Club, and an 
active member of Associated Business 
Papers and the Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association 


Louis Brookman, Jr. 


Personals 


Promotions and new appointments af- 
fecting several of its publications have 
been announced by the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lishing Company 

Lee H. Hill, formerly vice-president of 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, has joined 
McGaw-Hill as publisher of Electrical 
World and Electrical Contracting. 

He succeeds William K. Beard, Jr., who 
has been advanced to vice-president of the 
company in charge of advertising activities, 
including promotion and research, cus- 
tomer relations and district office opera- 
tions. This position was formerly held by 
]. H. Rudd who has resigned. 

Malcolm S$. MacNaught, manager of 
Electrical Contracting, has been appointed 
manager of Electrical World in addition 
to his present assignment 

Albert Hauptli, Jr., formerly western 
district manager, becomes publisher of 
American Machinist and Product Engi- 
neering. William E. Kennedy will be as- 
sistant publisher. Ray Whittington suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hauptli as associate manager 
of the western district. 


M. P. Hilton, formerly assistant to the 
dean of the College of Advanced Traffic 
of Chicago, has joined the staff of Traffic 
Service Corporation as circulation mana- 
ger for its publications including Traffic 
World and World Ports 


He assumed his new duties September 1 


Frank J. Oliver has been appointed 
editor of Electrical Manufacturing. 

For the past three years, he has been 
technical editor of The Iron Age and pre- 
viously served the publication as Detroit 
editor, associate editor and machine tool 
editor. 


Maj. A. S. Loyless, editor and pub- 
lisher of American Carbonater and Bot- 
tler, has recently been placed on inactive 
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a vital advertising market 
place for the following types 
of products and services— 


TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 


« 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


HANDLING and LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 


e 
PACKING and SHIPPING MATERIALS 


a 
FREIGHT IDENTIFICATION SUPPLIES 
No other single 100% pre- 
paid (ABC-ABP) publication 
offers this concentrated market. 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 





ee 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
418 SO. MARKET ST. 


© 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
122 EAST 42nd STREET 











You hit the target in 
American Metal Market 


Place your advertising mes- 
sage in American Metal Mar- 
ket to reach buyers of iron, 
steel, metals, ores, alloys and 
equipment. More than 15,- 
000 major executives who di- 
rectly control or influence 
purchases in more than 6,200 
subscribing plants and offices 
in the metal working indus- 
tries read this newspaper 
five days a week, and every 
subscriber pays $15.00 yearly 
for the privilege! Investi- 
gate! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 





Streets and Highways, Sewage 
Disposal, Water Works, Airports 
involve no reconversion 


Concress passed a $1,500,000,000 
Federal Aid Highway bill to promote 
post-war construction, Taxes paid, 
States, Counties and Cities- now have 
funds to build public works on larger 
scale than ever before. A _ well-organ- 
ized “Blueprint Now” program has en- 
couraged local communities to prepare 
plans so work can begin promptly after 
victory. About $6,318,000,000 in proj- 


ects are ready to start. 


You can cover this big, specialized en- 
gineering and construction market effec- 
tively through this ONE magazine. 


Write for full details today. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


308 E. 45th St, New York 17, N. Y 
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duty after three years in the Army Air 
Forces, and will soon resume his duties in 


the Loyless Publishing Company. 


Dan J. Hansen has joined the staff 
of Putman Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of Chemical Preview and Food Pre- 
view, as business manager. 

He was formerly associated with the 
Trafhe Service Corporation, and earlier 
was general manager, secretary and direc- 
tor of Engineering Publications, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Domestic Engineering. 

He is a past president of the Chicago 
Business Papers Association, and past pres- 
ident of the Associated Business Papers. 


Walker & Minton has been appointed 
Pacific coast representative of Electronic 
Industries and Radio © Television Retail- 
ing. The organization will cover Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


Editorial Angles 
The August issue of Factory Manage- 


ment and Maintenance chalked up an un- 
usual achievement in timing when readers 
received a special reconversion issue just 
eight days after the Japanese tossed in the 
towel 

Realizing that the signal for the start 
of the reconversion job would come sud- 
denly, Factory M © M's editors had pre- 
pared the special issue devoted entirely to 
the problem of reconversion and had de- 
cided to publish it in August. Forms were 
on the presses the day of the Japanese 
surrender. ‘ 


Andrew J. Haire, publisher of Airports 
and Aviation Equipment, has been ap- 
pointed a special overseas observer by the 
aviation section of the New York Board 
of Trade to study the question of Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade by air. 

Mr. Haire will act as special delegate 
whose work will include visits to European 
cities on air cargo questions. 


National Carbonator and Bottler 


has changed its name to American Carbo- 
nator and Bottler, changed its trim size 
to 84 x 11'%4-inches, redesigned its format 
and added a number of new editorial fea- 
tures. 

All changes were effective with the 
August issue. 


A war job that lost none of its value 
with the close of hostilities is the Naval 
Aviation issue of Aviation Maintenance. 
Created with the cooperation of the 
Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics, the 160- 
page report summarized an eight months’ 
investigation by the magazines editorial 
staff. Traveling 28,000 miles by air in 
the Pacific theater, the editors gathered 
first-hand information on the work of the 
smally-sung but vastly important aviation 
ground forces, and directed the taking of 
special photographs of all phases of their 
wor 

When completed, the report was sub- 
mitted to the Navy where it aroused so 
much enthusiasm that the department 
ordered 100,000 copies, furnishing the 
paper. When finished copies were deliv- 
ered, an additional 100,000 were ordered. 
These have been distributed among main- 
tenance personnel in all theaters, each 
ofhicer and enlisted man getting his own 
copy with special second and third covers 
designed by the Navy on which he can 
record the names of associates and high- 
lights of his service. The Navy order did 
not include advertising 








Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


For over SO years the leading 
journal of the coal indusiry 























An Excellent Opportunity 
in Industrial Advertising 
for a Young Man 


An internationally known manufacturer of electrica 
equipment in Ohio is interested in employing a man 
between the ages of 25 and 32 in its industrial ad 
vertising department. A college education is desir 
able, an interest in technical copy is necessary and 
the ability to write is essential The man we are 
seeking may have had little or no advertising exper 
ence but has a creative mind and a keen sense o 
merchandising He must have ambition, a great 
desire to learn, and the ability to get along wit! 
people. This is a real opportunity for a return 
veteran or a young man anxious to learn the indus 
trial advertising business as well as the manufa 
turing business Salary commensurate with responsi 
bility Advancement limited only by individual 
initiative and performance. Please send full particu 
lars, salary expected, and photograph. All replic 
strictly confidential. 


Box 343, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 





, 














Technical Writer 


wanted immediately. To assist ¢! 
rector of public relations for an 4u- 
tomotive research laboratory in |e 
troit. Salary approximately & 
Box 339, INDUSTRIAL MARK" !- 


ver 








ING, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
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On August 3, Ruth V. Barr celebrated a milestone anniversary in her association with Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago industrial advertising association. The date marked Miss Barr's 20th year 


of service with the company of which she is secretary-treasurer. Co-workers and co-celebrants 
of the important occasion grouped around Miss Barr at her desk are (left to right): Barbara 





Boynton, Anne Borland, Martha Parker, Margaret McKeough, Mickelyn Vece, Dorothy Olson, 
Evelyn Hornbaker, Irene Joranson, Elinor Dixson, and Irene Reilly, all of Russell T. Gray 











ANA COMMITTEE COOPERATES 
WITH WPB ON RECONVERSION 


is ASSOCIATION of National Ad- 


vertisers’ public relations commit- 
tee has been acting in advisory capac- 
the WPB in the matter of 


publicity on the release of materials 


ity to 


asa result of a recent meeting at 
which several members expressed con- 
the 
stories appearing in 


current 
the 


ind business papers regarding pro- 


cern about optimistic 


newspapers 


duction. 

The officials of WPB were equally 
concerned about the wrong emphasis 
which has been placed on their press 
They pointed out that WPB 
ms always followed a policy of cau- 
i (on the 


releases. 


toning in its press releases 





itting of limitation orders), that rev- 
xation of such orders does not neces- 
arly mean that manufacturers will 


t able to get into production im- 
mediately. 

WPB Chairman J. A. Krug said 
that the policy of the board on recon- 
frsion is “to release industry from 
Wartime restrictions as rapidly as pos- 
‘ible. From then on, industry must 
take the initiative in the task of re- 
conversion and reemployment.” 


= 


He pointed out that a large num- 
t of limitation orders and schedules 
have ilready been revoked and that 


in this way the choice of what and 
how produce, buy, and sell, will be 
left to the decisions of the thousands 


of m vufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 


ers, f "mers and ultimate consumers 





rather than to government agencies 
and officials. 

“The danger confronting us, as I 
see it,” he went on, “is that we will 
overlook the natural resilience of the 
economy—the capacity of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers to 
re-adapt themselves to changed con- 
ditions and hence quietly to utilize 
the resources released from munitions 
production. If we were to attempt 
in Washington to see that every man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer got 
his exact share of released manpower 
or materials, we should be lost in a 
myriad of rules and regulations. We 
should get in the way of reconversion 
rather than speed it.” 

WPB will not use its wartime pow- 
ers to attempt to determine, (1) 
whether materials and facilities should 
be used in one relatively nonessential 
civilian industry rather than another 
nonessential civilian industry, or in 
one community rather than another; 
(2) whether one competitor should 
be permitted to resume civilian pro- 
duction rather than another; (3) to 
what extent newcomers should be al- 
lowed in an industry, and to what 
extent the production quotas of ex- 
isting companies should therefore be 
reduced; (4) whether a particular al- 
location of materials would contribute 
to greater reemployment than some 
other allocation; (5) or whether a 
particular allocation would contribute 
to greater stabilization of the price 
structure than some other allocation. 
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FIELD 


Ir YOUR PRODUCT 
is an aid in transport opera- 
tion—if you sell plane or 
fixed base equipment—Ameri- 
can Aviation is your “hot 
spot” for concentrated buying 
readership. 

Pioneer in air transport news 
coverage, American Aviation 
also offers acknowledged edi- 
torial leadership blanketing 
the plane and engine builders’ 
aircraft school and 
airport management, and gov- 


market, 


ernment military and _ civil 








aviation devel- ox May 

" ‘ : 
opers and pur- 2 { 
chase-powered 43] 4 
executives. 


meric; an 
viation 


WAYNE W. PARRISH 
Editor and Publisher 


@.’ Independent Voice 


of American’ Aeronautics 





AMERICAN BUILDING WaAsHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFR:GERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 











THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALP 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. .. . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS === 


503 Market St., Sen Francisce 5, Colifernle 








[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 160] 


Personalities 


instrumental in the organization of 
the Advertising Club of Worcester in 
1910 and served as its president in 
1915 and 1916. 

He has been a member of the 
Worcester Rotary Club for 29 years is 
a member of the United Commercial 
Travelers Association and an ex-presi- 
dent of the Worcester Commercial 
Travelers Association. 

He is a member of the Technical 
Advertising Association, Boston Chap- 
ter of NIAA. He has served on the 
literature committee, the last two 
years as chairman, of the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers 
Association. 


It cannot be said of A. B. that he 
rides an outside hobby but he likes 2 
stag fishing party and conventions, 
and instead of pushing a little golf 
ball around the country club cours 
he prefers to push a wheelbarrow on 
his own home lot where he is sur- 
rounded by trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ering plants in variety, and with suf.- 
ficient land and open spaces to keep 
him occupied from early spring until 
late fall. 

As might be expected of him he 
picked for a life partner a home-town 
girl and school chum and Mary Ethel 
Hahn became his wife in 1904. In 
addition to Mr. and Mrs. Fritts the 
family consists of two daughters, 
Glenna F., who holds a secretarial po- 
sition, and Lt. Ethel D. of the United 


States Marines, Women’s Reserve. 





Quality Counts in the Promotion 
Of Peacetime Products 


- will be the deciding fac- 
tor to the purchaser of peacetime 
industrial products. Sales technique, 
advertising, and publicity will play 
their respective roles in attracting buy- 
ers but will prove insufficient to cope 
with the keen competition for markets 
unless products can be tried and tested, 
and found satisfactory and reliable, 
under practical conditions. This be- 
lief was advanced at a recent sales 
meeting held jointly among the sales 
staffs of the various subsidiary com- 
panies of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, 
Inc., at executive headquarters re- 
cently in New York City. 

E. L. Wayman, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of sales, expressed the con- 
viction that “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” that no amount 
of sales talk will sell a product if it 
cannot speak for itself through qual- 
ity and service. “This holds true par- 
ticularly in the industrial field,” he 
said, “especially for electric and elec- 
tronic products where skilled work- 
manship, advanced technology, experi- 
ence, and research are imperative in 
order to establish and maintain stand- 
ards of high-precision manufacture.” 

Wartime sales will never be real- 
ized in the present period unless the 
projected sales campaign attempts to 
promote sales through intrinsic prod- 
uct quality values rather than through 
sales techniques alone. 

“Whereas cheesecake advertising 
may help to preserve the identity of 
general lines of products during the 
periods of shortages and absence from 


the market, as in wartime, the prob 
lem is not so easily resolved in more 
specialized fields. Much more is de: 
manded of a product which must em- 
body the improvements born of war- 
time research and manufacturing ex- 
perience if it is to live up to adver- 
tised expectations,” Mr. Wayman re- 
marked. 


A 


In general, recognized trade names 


that are carried over from prewar days 
will represent new and different fea- 
tures in established lines. Yet, unless 
these features are quality features, 
peacetime products — such as trans- 
formers—cannot rightfully be called 
improved products. By quality pro- 
ducts are meant products bearing the 
stamp of quality material, workman- 
ship, design, operation and service. 

In the face of many competing 
products, the user will try several 
kinds until he hits the right one; and 
from then on he will vote a straight 
quality ticket. 

This will be particularly evident in 
the radio and communications field, 
where vast strides have taken place 
during the last few years. New-type 
marine radio ship-to-shore telephones, 
unlike any prewar models, will & 
available for the first time to private 
yacht owners and for pleasure-cralf 


The application to police, am 
sy 


users. 
plane, municipal, and industria! 5} 
tems of mobile communications unit 
embodying the latest technical vel 
opments, promises hitherto unknow! 
advantages and conveniences tf 
peacetime twentieth century. 
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—— PERCENT OF MACHINES OVER 10 YEARS OLD 


This chart showing the percentage and distribution of machines ten years 
id or older in the United States, is based on the results of a study recently 
onducted by American Machinist to determine the age and condition of metal- 
orking equipment throughout the country. Reprints of the complete report 
icts ited, “ American Machinist 1945 Inventory of Metal-Working Equipment,” are 


vailable from the publication. 
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of warpervice Departments 

Shel THe Chicago Association of Com- output of goods which rose to $11.9 

man re-geerce’s war problems service depart- billion in 1944 from $4.3 billion in 
mnt has been “reconverted” into a 1939. Despite the ending of the Eu- 


ropean war in May, production in the 
area was running at an annual rate 
of $11.1 billion when the Japanese 


“aa asked f ace, a drop i 
t, unlessfam to keep Chicago business men ed sor pe 7 d — the annual 
rate of but $800 million from the 


breast of the innumerable govern- 

5 1944 record high. 

s trans-—ental regulations and aware of the - , : 
‘ The almost three-fold increase in 

the Chicago industrial area’s manu- 

factured output is revealed in the pre- 


le namesfonversion problem department. The 
war days#partment was formed in the fall of 


ent fea-§f41 as a part of the association’s pro- 
features, 


ye calledivar problems which would affect 
ity PrORher postwar programs. 









mee The Chicago Association of Com- liminary findings of an analysis of the 
wvied fe) wattume educational program war’s effects upon Chicago’s capacity 
; * Bon national recognition and brought to produce. The analysis is part of 
MpetiNSEe association a citation for distin- a study of the wartime economic 
= wished service from the Sixth Service changes in the area and their postwar 
ones at’fommand of the U. $. Army. implications jointly sponsored by the 
seraightll Ip oming months when Chicago Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, the 
‘siness is shifting back to peacetime Chicago Association of Commerce, and 
ident !"Meration, the association’s reconver- the Chicago Committee of the Com- 
ns field ion problem department will carry mittee for Economic Development. 
placefin a program to keep business men in- Chicago represented about 7.2 per 
ew-typ@ormed of the latest developments af- cent of the nation’s manufacturing 
le} hones, tine contract termination, recon- plant total at the war’s end. 
will be sion pricing, disposal of war sur- The six Chicago industries in which 
» privatidlus goods, the dismantling of the the largest additional plant invest- 
ire-cralitructure of WPB regulations, em- ments were made since June, 1940, 
lice, a" Plyer problems in reemploying vet- follow: Transportation equipment, 
rial SY*#Pans and wage and other economic $450 million; iron and steel, $350 mil- 
ns UMM Bvernment controls. lion; ordnance, $175 million; chem- 
il devel With a 45 per cent increase in the icals and chemical products, $110 mil- 
inknow@Mollar value of its industrial facilities lion; non-ferrous metals and products, 
t mee 1939, CAC reports that the Chi- $95 million, and non-electrical ma- 
*80 industrial area almost trebled its chinery, $60 million. 
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Plastics World 


The new-products publication 


for those who make and use 


plastics products. 


HORIZONTAL readership — 
throughout the broad fields of 


industrial plastics applications. 


VERTICAL readership — through- 
out the plastics industry, from 
top executives down and 
through its many branches — 


molders, extruders, fabricators, 


laminators, and plastics material 


manufacturers. 


Scores of progressive industries 
use plastics. Many more are 


studying their uses. It is aatural 
that PLASTICS WORLD gets a 
prompt, thorough reading, with 


exceptional pass-on circulation 


Have you seen a copy? 


25,000 Circulation 





Resultful @ Economical 





CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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OIL! won 
4 paws 
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That's why TWO AND A HALF 
MILLION Loyal American users 
of Oilheating have curtailed con- 
sumption of fueloil, voluntarily 
holding sales back—building up 
the greatest potential post-war 
market . . . conservatively esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 installations 
in the next 5 years. 


Write for a copy of 
“‘Oilheating Tomorrow”’ 







FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y 

LExington 2-4566 





ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION 
serving Manufacturer, , Retailer 


fueloil & 
oil heat 


22 Years of Oitheating background insures 
profitable service to Reader and Advertiser 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 82] 
Increasing Usefulness 


dences of such a trend which is being 
analyzed as part of the current study 
of the advertising function and its 
organization by the Association of 
National Advertisers. 

This is not the place to consider 
these other organizational setup pos- 
sibilities. They are mentioned here 
simply to indicate that the suggested 
establishment of the market develop- 
ment department should be considered 
in the light of coordination with other 
corporate activities which are beyond 
the scope of this discussion. 


2. IN THE MEDIUM-SIZED COMPANY 


Here the director would probably 
have only two assistants: Manager of 
customer research and sales analysis, 
and manager of advertising and sales 
promotion. Also, the smaller the com- 
pany, the more the director will par- 
ticipate personally in the major ac- 
tivities of his department. 


3. IN THE SMALL COMPANY 


If the volume of work is not large 
enough to make it economical for the 
director to have two assistants, he 
would himself fill either the position 
of manager of customer research and 
sales analysis or of manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. Another 
possibility would be for him to have 
two assistants receiving lower com- 
pensation than the men holding sim- 
ilar positions in Jarger concerns where 
the responsibilities are greater. 

In the very small business, the direc- 
tor of market development would him- 
self handle all of the duties of the 
department with only clerical assist- 
ance. This would mean simply that 
the advertising executive in the very 
small business would add to the scope 
of his present position by recognizing 
more definitely the importance of mar- 
ket research and sales analysis. 


Here and there among industrial 
companies of all sizes is concrete evi- 
dence that this approach to obtaining 
customer information is being em- 
ployed. Although no combination of 
duties should be adopted by any com- 
pany without careful analysis of re- 
lationships to other activities, there 
are enough progressive, well-managed 
concerns which have established de- 
partments with this combination of 
responsibilities to point the way. 

Even though the chief executive 
and the director of marketing both 
approve of these broadened responsi- 
bilities for the industrial advertising 
executive, that will not mean that 
automatically the company will de- 


rive full benefit from the decision. 
Full value from this broad approach 
to industrial marketing will result only 
if the individual charged with these 
new responsibilities attacks his job 
with broad viewpoint and _bet- 
ter understanding of the job of top 
management. 


The advertising executive whose | 


horizons do not extend beyond copy, 
media and schedules, will not perform 
effectively just because he is called 


director of market development. Giv- | 
ing him a new title will not auto- | 
matically make him a new man. Hence, | 


broadening the industrial advertising 
executive’s job should be undertaken 


only if the executive himself is broader | 


than his present job. 

However, it is clear that if he does 
broaden his horizons, promote adop- 
tion of the sales philosophy of manage- 
ment, and assist top management in 
gathering the necessary facts for vol- 
ume building and cost cutting, the in- 


dustrial advertising executive can pro- | 


vide substantial assistance to top 
management in the critical years ahead. 
[Conclusion] 





Epitor’s Nore: From 
fore the Industrial Advertising 
tion, New York, NIAA chapter. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 72] 


Editorial Awards 


ognition.is also given for outstanding 
work in telling a story principally with 
pictures and captions. 


Classification 5..........39 entries 


For the best published research in- 
itiated by a publication. 


Classification 6.......... 29 entries 


For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 
pearance, with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. 

In this classification a special award 
is also made for the entry that main- 


tained the most outstanding typo- | 


graphical excellence during the past 
year. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING joins with 
the editors of the 150 publications 
participating in the competition in ex- 
tending appreciation to the jury of 
awards, which contributed much valu- 


able time in reviewing the work of the | 


nation’s leading business papers. 
A complete description of the win- 
ners and a list of all entries in IM’s 


Eighth Annual Editorial Competition | 


will be published in the October issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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a recent talk be- | 


FOLLOW THRU 


COUNTS IN SELLING, TOO 








DESIGN 


You hire the best brains and 
skill you can find to design 
and engineer the greatest pos- 
sible amount of selling appeal 
into your product. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


You choose materials and 
guard production processes 
to build the value into your 
product that insures your 
customer’s satisfaction. 






ADVERTISING 


You lay careful plans and 
spend sizable amounts to 
expose your product to the 
favorable attention of peo- 
ple with money to buy it. 


IDENTIFICATION 


How much care and thought go in- 

to that final link in the selling process 
—the mark that identifies your prod- 
uct? Remember the name plate is 
your signature — it should reflect the 
pride you feel, the quality you offer. 


Ecoa name plates are worthy marks 
for worthy products. Etched or litho- 
graphed on metal, they stay perma- 
nently readable, look better, longer. 
We'll gladly help you design a finer 
name plate. Write us fully; no obli- 
gation. 


| 
| 


ee 


Name Sflales 





ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Dept. G-? 


Metal Nome Plotes, etched or lithograph<d ® Plastic Name 
| Plotes, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened * Etched 
| Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, Art Novelties, 
Advertising Specialties * Etched Metal Panels for elevators 

and architectural uses. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
DODGE MFG. CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 


The Fensholt 
Ge Company offers re 
gional office service 
in le ading trading 
centers. “On-the 
spot”’service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost 





Export Advertising 


With export —-~_ 
counsel in New —~—~ \ 
York, latest in 
formation is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 










Industrial Publicity 

Publicity pro- 
wrams, from 
fi “new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 





Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum vis! 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, ete. 

Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
= eTING, S 


‘mm: 4 ADVERTISING 








NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


ener® CHIC AGO 1, ILLINOIS 
- 
Members of 
Americon Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 


Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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868. Buyers’ Guide of the Metal 
Industries, 1945 Edition 
Product directory of 108 pages with a 
page engineering data section, contain- 
‘ trade names of tool steel, composition 
magnesium alloys and other such in- 
mation 
Published by the American Society for 
Metals 


869. An Invitation to Industry 
\ 32-page promotional booklet, illus 
ited. extolling St. Paul, Minn., as an 
val site upon which to locate new indus- 
trie; geographical advantages and others 
ire shown in tables and charts 
Published by the St. Paul Chamber of 


(Commerce 


870. Distributor Cooperation 
A discussion with suggestions on how 
to better marketing policies, especially in 
the case of distributor relations. 
Published by the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc 


871. Printing: American 
Industrial Giant 

Facts and figures concerning the posi 
tion of the printing industry in its rela 
tion to the national economy that can 
serve as a basis for future planning. 

Published by the Printing House wo 
Leo Hart 


872. Army-Navy Contractors Guide 
for Prime and Subcontractors 
An outline for contractors with a step 
by-step method illustrated for the settle- 
ment of terminated contracts with fac- 
simile forms filled out. The booklet also 
contains a list of Army and Navy officers’ 
headquarters where further information 
can be obtained 
Available from the Readjustment Dis- 
tribution Center 


873. Metropolitan Oakland Area 
Selling the advantages of the Oakland 
area is the purpose of this 40-page book- 
let, unique in that its text and captions 
are in five languages: English, Spanish, 
French, Portuguese, and Russian. 
Publisher by the Oakland Chamber of 


Commerce 


874. Postwar Challenge 

This booklet presents the program for 
1945 of the marketing methods committee 
of the American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, outlining proj- 


without cost through ° 








RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secl 
‘Industrial Marketing” 
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ects to cover research and survey, promo 
tional literature and sales methods. 

Published by the American Supply ¢ 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc 








875. Measuring Tulsa Industrially 
Pictures, maps and charts present this 
graphic analysis of the industrial impor 
tance of Tulsa in this 32-page booklet 
designed to attract new industrial and 
commercial concerns to the area 
Published by the Tulsa Chambe 


Commerce 
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876. Off-the-Road-Tires in the 
Rock Products Industries 
An eight-page study reporting ques 
tionnaire and observation results which 
reveal the trend of this market through 
the interpretation of typical operational 
findings as to tire life and causes of fail 





ure Suggestions on the nature of the 
postwar market Available from Rock 
Products 


877. Press Relations 

A guide to the proper procedure 
interesting editors in your message is it 
cluded in this six-page folder, a reprint 
from the Hartford Courant 

Included discussion of the editor: 
attitude toward unsolicited news materia 
and recommendation on how to capture 
his interest and cooperation 


878. Peacetime Construction for 
Timber 
An analysis of the postwar demand 
for lumber and wood products and recom 
mendations as to the type of acvertisin: 
neecessary to meet the challenge of th 
plastics and other competitive industries 


Published by Engineering News-Record 


879. Materials Handled in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry 
A reprint of an article from Pap: 
Industry and Paper World which review 
the development of materials handlint 
equipment for the paper-making indv: 
try, gives a summary of the present usa 
of such equipment and projects fut! 
needs of the field for materials-handl 
machinery. 








880. Report to Industry 

The first report on a continuing surve 
among plant operating officials t deter 
mine their thinking about postwar @ 
provements in plants, production equi 
ment, materials and methods. 

Published by Factory Management a 


Maintenance 



















or direct from the pubis 











